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PREFACE 

T0 THE THIRD EDITION. 


Ih consequence of the gimt and rapid progress that has been 
made during the past ten years in the art of Canary-breeding, 
I have found it necessary to issue a Third Edition of the 
“ Cakabt Book.” In doing so I have endeavoured to treat 
fully and accurately upon eveiy subject of interest to lovers 
and breeders of these delightful pets. 

I have now given a full and complete account of those 
direful maladies. Typhus and Scarlet Fever, the result of over 
twenty years^ experience and study since my first discovery 
of these diseases attacking birds. cause, prevention, 

and general treatment are fully discussed. Further, I have 
included information on some maladies not hitherto mentioned, 
and have extended my remarks on other complaints from 
which birds are known to suffer. Other subjects not 
previously dealt vipth in this or any other work on Canaries 
are also treated, and I have endeavoured to set right several 
matters that have hitherto given rise to contention and heart- 
burning among fanciers generally. 

On several varieties of Canaries, including Yorkshire 
Fancies, Norwich Flainheads, Lancashire Coppies, Lizai'ds, 
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London Fancies, and Germans, X have eonsiderabljr extended 
my* remarks, and liave given tlie fullest information possible 
about the hLodem Crested Norwich, Cinnamons, Cinnamon 
Crests, Evenly-Marked Cinnamons, and the Modem Scotch 
Fancy birds of the most approved types ; with instructions 
hoy to breed, rear, and prepare them for exhibition. Particu- 
lars of the variety now known as the “ Border Fancy ” are 
also included. In fact, I may fairly claim that the book is 
brought completely up to date. 

Several new plates of birds of the most modem type have 
been added, while those which I consider out of date have been 
removed. The latest and most reliable recipes for obtaining 
the best specimens of Bed- and Tellow-fed birds w^ill be 
found, as well as formulas for the preparation of other foods 
to be used during the breeding- and moulting-seasosuB* 

^ All the information given in my previous editions which 
will eimble amateurs and others to trace the progress that 
has been made in this science during the past eighteen years, 
has been retained, and the present edition may, I confidently 
think, be fairly considered as complete and searching as the 
most fastidious fancier could desire it to be. 

THE AUTHOR. 

BuDliBY, January, 1893. 
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THE CANARY BOOK 


CHAPTER I. 

Cages and Cage-making. 

The ingenuity and skill of man are so vast and varied, and 
the success which has been attained in the aidi of cage- 
making is so prodigious and wonderful, that it would be 
task of no inconsidei*able difficulty to any x^erson to attempt 
to give anything approximating to a full and lucid description 
of all the different patterns of cages that are to be met with 
in this country ; nor do I propose to do so, but simply to give 
a description j|f those which I consider best adapted to the 
wants and requirements of the times; for cages can be met 
with of every congeivable form and size, from an overgrown 
mouse-trap to a moderately comfortable apartment — ^that is, 
so far as length and height are to be considered — and in 
form they may be prociired from that of a common fig-box 
to a miniature representation of the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham. I have seen cages of almost every imaginable pattern, 
representing cottaggs, abbeys, castles, cathedrals, and palaces, 
with fine fluted columns, porticoes with pediments, stained 
glass windows, &c., rich and varied in design, and in every 
known style of architectui’e, including Gothic, Doric, and 
Ionic, and displaying great taste and marvellous mechanical 
skill. Cages of this description are generally the production 
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of soiae ingenious and industrious fancier, and whilst I 
admire them as works of art and masterpieces of workman- 
ship, I regret I cannot recommend them as fitting habitations 
for birds ; for, with very few exceptions, all such cages l^k 
that most essential requirement — ^utility. Every consideration 
of comfort and convenience is sacrificed to carry out the 
design in its entirety, and hence many of those cages are, 
despite their external grandeur, mere dungeons for canaries 
and other birds. Nevertheless, I am a great advocate for 
handsome cages; but what I admire most is artistic skill, 
combined with elegance of design, practical utility, and sound, 
substantial workmanship ; for I consider a good bird worthy 
of a good cage, upon the same principle as I contend that a 
good picture is deserving of a good frame. 

It is the highest ambition of some fanciers to possess higb- 
class birds, and, so long as they succeed in accomplishing 
this object, they care little as to what kind of tumble- dovm, 
broken, twisted, rickety, rusty, patched-up cages they keep 
them in. They appear to go upon the principle of the 
bucolic Scotchman, who, so long as he received good victuals, 
did not care in what fashion they were served; whereas an 
epicure — ^which in tliis instance I will compare with a 
genuine lover of birds — is generally as particular about the 
manner in which his viands are served as he is about 
viands themselves. I have heard it said that half the enjoy- 
ment of a good dinner is in the way it is plaoed on the 
table, and in order to enjoy a good bird t consider it ought 
to be seen in a suitable cage; in this I feel confident that all 
true lovers of those pretty little choristers will agree with 
me. I consider it a gross insult to good taste to place birds 
of undoubted excellence and merit in cages which are not 
worth as many pence as their occupants are worth pounds. 
Besides, a good, well-made cage will outlast a dozen flimsy 
common ones, to say nothing of the difference in appearancci 

Cage-makino. — I f you have a latent tendency to 
mechanical in your composition, and arc possessed of a littlo 
ingenuity as well, you only requii*e patience, perseverance, 
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Cages and Cage-making. 

and practice to enable you to become your own cage manu- 
facturer. It is a tedious occupation, to be sure, and more 
particularly so to those, I should imagine, who are ' not 
fanciers themselves; but with a genuine loye for birds, and 
your enthusiasm wound up to fever-heat, it is astonishing 
what feats of enterprise and skill you can accomplish. 

If you resolve to make a trial of your talents in this 
direction, I would advise you, in order that you may have a 
fair chance of success, to rig up a temporary bench to work 



Figs. 1 ^^D 2. Temporary Carpentry Bench. 


at. A strong old table or, better still, a good old kitchen 
dresser, which may usually be had for a trifle at a sale by 
auction, will answer the purpose admirably. Fit on to this 
what is called in joiner’s vernacular “a bench lug” — ^that is, 
a piece of wood projecting from the left-hand comer of the 
bench, in front, say from 6in. to 12in. in length, and 
fastened to a piece of stout wood forming an arm from the 
under-part of the top of the bench; it must be set at an 
acute angle, and appear as in Fig. 1. This is to hold the 

B 2 
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wood yon desire to plane in an upright position. You will 
likewise require an angular piece of wood, called a plug, to 
fix It firmly between tbe bench and the “ lug " (see Fig 2), 
The board to be operated upon with this contriTance must 
be placed on edge next the bench, and the plug put in 
between it and the lug, and wedged tight with a wooden 
mallet. When you wish to plane the flat surface of the 
board, you will need a small iron hook driven well into the 
bench with the point projecting towards you; fix the end of 
the board with the hook in order to keep it steady during 
the operation. There are proper contrivances for this 
purpose, but a small hook is all that would be needed in 
cage-making. 

In addition to a bench you will require a set of tools as 
follows: Three saws — a handsaw, a dove^tail saw, and a key- 
hole saw, and if you intend to make ornamental cornices to 
your cages, a small frame-saw as well ; two planes at least, a 
smoothing-plane and a tiying-plane, and, if you like, a 
“jack” plane for rough work besides; I would likewise 
recommend you to get two grooving-planes, to “groove and 
tongue ” the boards which form the back of the cage. These 
planes are known in the trade as a “pair of ploughs,” and 
are of different sizes according to the thickness of the wiH>d 
for which they are required; when for |in. deals they are 
called half -inch ploughs, and so on. Glue in the “tongue.” 
and this will not leave any apmrture or receptacle for bird 
vermin to enter and conceal themselves. "You will requii'e a 
square, a gauge, a pair of compasses, a 24in. rule, a spoke- 
shave, a few chisels, a stone to sharpen them upon, a brace 
and four bits, lin., iin., fin., and lin., a couple of hammers 
of different sizes, a few bradawls (commonly called prickers), 
a few gimlets of various sizes, a wooden mallet, two pairs 
of pliers (one pair of which must be Vire cutters), a pair 
of pincers, a hand- vice, a stout pocket-knife, a glue-pot, and, 
if you take my advice, an instrument called a “ sash-fiUistcr,” 
used for what is technically termed “ rabbeting ” — ^that is, to 
let the back of the cage flush with the ends the same as 
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wiiPbe oljwsrved m the back erf % cheat of drawers* &c., aa 
ibis plan likewise aastsis to keep oui; the parasitea, for 1 
find they avoid cages whei*e good lodgings are not pro- 
curable. Get a auppl;^ of glass and eiiiWy*paper, wood and 
wire, nails, flaws, and screws of various si^es, a piece of chalk, 
and a stout lead pencil, and you ought to be thoroughly 
equipped for the business of cage-making. 

Bo not let the formidable Hst of tools which I hare 
enumemted frighten you from an attempt at mrking cages, 
for there is no necessity to purchase ail the articles 
mentioned at an ironmonger's shop, unless you can afford to 
do so and feel so disposed, as you can generally meet with 
most of the tools at a furniture deahr’s store at a moderate 
price, especially if yon live in a large town; and, besides, you 
can frequently pick up a few of them at least at some sales 
by auction for a mere song. 

The best wood for the tops, bottoms, backs, and ends of 
breeding-cages is# American pine, from half-an-inch to five- 
eighths inch thick in the rough, and well seasoned (purchase 
it from a well-established timber merchant, if possible), so that 
when it is dressed it will be reduced to about three-eighths- 
of*an.inch in thickness. For the fronts use hard wood, 
either oak, teak, rosewood, mahogany, or walnut; the two last- 
named kinds are what I prefer myself, and w^hen well di'essed 
off and nicely polished they look really superb. The ends, 
tops, and bottoms of the cages ought to be stained and 
varnished; but I* will treat upon this part of the subject 
more fully hereafter. Make« the bcwly of the cage first; 
measure oif the timber and out it to the sizes required, then 
pi-oci'cd to djvss it, fit it, and lastly put it securely together. 
Having satisfactorily accomplished this, cut out the wood for 
the front of the cage, and sot as l>efore directed; if you 
decide upon using wood mils for bars, as shown in Fig. 7, 
it will be advisable to make them ready for wiring before 
yoii fix them permanently. This is a most important feature 
in cage-making, for if you do not have the holes exactly in 
a line with each other, in the top, l>ottom, and bars, the 
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withes will be tbrown out of a perpendicular line, and will in 
conse(iuence be offensive to the eye. Compasses are mostly 
used for measuring off the holes, but they are apt to get 
compressed or extended if not handled with consummate care, 
in which case they would be sure to mislead you; therefore 
you will find it better to use a good stout two-pronged table- 
fork, with the prongs about half-an-inch apart, as a gauge 
for setting off the correct distances between the wires. If 
you prefer wire bars to wood ones, as shown in Fig. 3, you 
will find the task of boring less difficult; still you cannot be 



Fro. 3. Breeding-cage, Single Compajetment. 

too particular in the performance of this part of the work, 
and the difference in appearance betwixt a well-wired cage 
and one carelessly and slovenly executed is immense. 

If you use wire cross-bars and you can handle a soldering- 
iron, solder the wires instead of bindiiig; it makes a far 
stronger job and looks much neater and better, but it is a 
somewhat difficult operation for a beginner. Before commencing 
to wire a cage it is a good plan to prep&^re a bradawl or 
pricker for boring the holes ; it should be exactly half-an-inch 
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long in the prong. You can ou\: down an ordinal*} one to 
the size required, and then file it until it is o£ an equal 
thickness throughout; the point should be made perfectly 
round and sharp, and it should be as nearly as possible of the 
same thickness as the wire you use, but if ' anything the 
least shade thinner, so as to let the wood grip the wire. The 
wire can be forced up or down, whichever you require, with 
the small pliers; this makes the wiring firmer. By usirg a 



Fig 4 SPECIMENS OF Wire Openings for Birds to Get at their 
Food and Water. 


mcker of the abore description you will not, with ordinary 
sare, be likely to split the wood, and the principal advantage 
a be gained by it is that all the holes will be of the same 
lepth, for it is intended to force it home to the handle each 
so that after you fit one wire you can cut the remainder 
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the same length, which it is best to do ere you begin the 
process of wiring. 

As I said before, if you can use a soldering-iron, it will 
be better to solder the wires than to bind them with wire 
binding; but it is not an easy task to those who have never 
attempted it before. Get a medium-sized soldering-iron and 
a “ stick ” of solder from a plumber — it is simply a mixture 
of pewter, lead, and block tin; but, as only a small quantity 
will be needed, it i^ cheaper to buy it ready made than to 
make it. Heat your iron to a moderate heat— do not make 
it too hot, or it will not work properly. The test is to hold 
it about six inches from your face, and if you feel a good 
glow of heat arise to your cheek from it, then you may use 
it; if you happen to make it too hot, and destroy the face 
of the iron, file it a little, and rub it well among a little 
powdered resin spread on a piece of brown paper, but heat it 
moderately before you do this. As soon as it is ready for use 
you can begin; but first of all fix the wires into their places, 
and place them as plumb as possible, and, before you attempt 
to solder them to the cross-bars, you must put a few drops of 
muriatic acid, to which a small piece of zinc has been added, 
upon that portion of the wires where the union or joint is to 
be made; resin, finely powdered, and which is generally used 
for soldering tins, &c., is of no use for this purpose. After 
you have joined a wire in this manner, you ought to have a 
little diluted liquor of ammonia in a vessel of any kind, dip a 
piece of cotton waste or rag of any sort into tliis liquid, and 
rub over that part of the wires that you touched with the 
acid, so that its effect thereon may be neutralised at once. 

You can form the holes for the birds to feed or drink 
through by turning the wire across a round piece of 
hard wood, about three-quarters-of-an-inch in circumference. 
Grip it firmly with the pliers before yofi proceed to wrap 
or coil it, for you must do this to the extent of half-an-inch 
or more to make it hold firm, or you can make the hole 
with a double instead of a single wire, if you prefer it. It 
is simply done, and you will only require to examine one 
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already made to see 1 iot 7 easy it is of accomplishment. 
There is, however, a simpler j jnethod e/en than this, 

nd that is to bend a wire thus: k leavinsj half -an -inch at 
the bottom to go into the wood J to hola it firm ; biit if 
you make the round holes you | will have to fasten the 
wire to the bottom stay of the cage with a small wire staple, 
or by making a small groove in it to let the wire into. This 
you can do with a sharp knife, but you must not make it 
any deeper than is necessary to hold it firm (see Fig. 4). 

If you can manage to “dove-tail” the tops, bottoms, and 
ends of the cages together, by all means do so; if you are 
unable to accomplish this feat, try to “ rabbet ” them together ; 
failing in this likewise, use glue, in addition to flaws or screws, 
to fasten them together, as it will make closer joints, and 
thereby prevent crevices being left, which must by all means 
be avoided, as they only sei*ve as harbours of refuge for bird 
vermin. If t]^ wood you use is not well seasoned, the tops or 
backs may possibly “ spring ” a little, especially if the cages 
are exposed t^ a strong heat, either from a fire or the direct 
rays of the 4un in summer time. If such an event should 
happen, be sm^e to take them off the first time you clean 
the cages out and re-fit them. It is a commendable plan to 
make the fronts of breeding- and show-cages with framed 
wire fronts, to screw on and take off, so that they can be 
easily removed for the purpose of painting, white-washing, or 
thoroughly cleaning the cages; or the framed fronts may be 
secured by a pair ‘of small brass hinges on one side, and a 
brass hook or button on the other, or by fitting in two pieces 
of wire instead of hinges, to lift in and out. 

It is better to make the compartments of the breeding-cages 
a little too large than too small; the birds get more room 
for exercise, and the air is not so liable to become vitiated as 
it is in a too circiinwscribed space. 

Cage Doors. — Fig. 5 shows three descriptions of cage doors, 
all of which are simple in construction. The first and second 
{a and h) are a combination of wood and wire, and are - secured 
to the cage by passing one of the wires, forming a portion 
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of tho front of the cage, entirely through the two projecting 
pieces at one end, and fixing it in the bottom stay. These 
ends should be neatly rounded off. The door can be placed 
either to the right or left side; the projecting pieces forming 
the opposite end being thinned away and notched out to allow 
the wire to fit in to the notches and make the door quite level. 




•shaped Door. 6 Wood and Wire Square Framed ' 




c SUding Wire Door. 

5. Cage Doors of Wood a®d Wire. 


other (c) shows a sliding wire door. ' Many more desorip- 
tioas of doors could be given of an ornamental kind, but 
they are generally beyond the capacity of an amateur to 
manufacture. 
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W^iRE-STBAiGHTEiNEB.-— Fig. 6 is a contiivanoft for straight- 
ening wire, and it not only saves a great amount of 
time, but, if properly made and used, a pound of wire can be 
made quite straight in a marvellously short space of time, 
which would take anyone a long while to do with the oM- 
fashioned method of straightening on a block of hard wood, 
with a wooden mallet, and by using pliers. This instrument 
is made of hard wood, mahogany or oak, and wire. The one 
from which I have made a sketch is constructed of a piece 
of well-seasoned mahogany, 14in. by SJin., and jin. in thick- 
ness. At one end is a wire hook, fastened to the under-side 
first, by the wire being bent and sharpened at both ends and 
then driven into the wood, and afterwards secured by two 
small wire hooks in the form of staples, one placed over 



Fig. 6. WiRE-STRAIOHTKNKR. 


each wire separately and driven home. This wire hook is to 
secure the machines during the operation of drawing the wire, 
and it i^ placed over a nail or hook driven into the work- 
bench or otherwise. The wire loops are for the purpose of 
guiding the wire and keeping it in its place during the opera- 
tion of straightening. The wire is passed through one of the 
front loops first, and then between the uprights and beneath 
the inner loop which ‘prevents it from jerking out of its place. 
In making an instrument of this description, you must use a 
piece, or pieces, of wire the same gauge as those you wish to 
straighten ; bend them over at one end of the wood, the one 
opposite to the one containing the hook, and bend them thus : 
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C and drive them into the end; the other ends of the 

wires being left free. Next drive firmly into the wood some 
stout pieces of wire in an upright position on each side of 
the gauge-wires, as close to them as is possible. These upright 
wires should be left projecting about an-inch-and-a-quarter, 
and slaould be slightly bent over in a slanting posture, the 
one made to lean one way and the other the other alternately. 
Much of your success will depend on the inclination of these 
wires, and you must bend them backward or forward, as is 
necessary, until you find that the wire drawn through them 
comes out straight, or nearly so. A little practice, combined 
with patience and perseverance, will enable you to do it satis- 
factorily. 

If you fail to get the wire quite as straight as you could 
wish, you can cut off the lengths required and place them 
on a block of hard wood, and beat them with a wooden mallet, 
turning them in your hand in the same way as a smith does 
a piece of heated iron to get it hammered round; but there 
will be no necessity for this if you succeed in getting your 
wire-straightener made properly. 

Any good-natured wire-worker would supply you with an 
article of this description for a shilling ; but, if he were inclined 
to be ill-natured, he could easily make it of no use to you. 

OoLOUBiNG AND PAINTING Cagbs.— After you have 
finished making a breeding-cage, or, better still, before you 
begin to wire it, it ought to be coloured inside. I generally 
give mine a coating of thin glue-size first, and after that 
is quite dry I proceed to colour it with the following compo- 
sition; Paris whitening and pipeclay, equal proportions. I 
mix them well together, and then add a small quantity of 
ultramarine blue (lapis lazuli), which may be obtained from 
any colourman, and at most chemists* ^nd druggists*, just 
sufficient to make it what is termed a “ French white,** that 
is, white with a sort of invisible blue tint. It prevents it 
from turning yellow, and looks much better. Add to these 
ingredients a little skimmed milk, sufficient to make it into a 
thin paste, and afterwards dilute it with soft water to the 
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required eonsisteney for use ; tbe milk makes it adhere more 
firmly. It is considered an objectionable practice to paint the 
inside of a cage of this sort. !Hie same composition may be 
used for colouring-out show-cages, only more blue should be 
added in this case, and also a small, very small, quantity of 
rose pink, or vermilion, to give it warmth; but, for my own 
part, 1 prefer to paint show-cages inside, as the colouring 
matter is liable to be rhbbed off, for birds very frequently 
wash themselves in their drinking- tins whenever they are 
supplied with fresh water, and afterwards rub themselves 
against the backs of their cages, and thereby get besmeared 
with the colouring matter, which is detrimental to their 
chance of obtaining a prize. They are never many days 
together in a show-cage ; hence the paint, after becoming 
thoroughly dried and hardened, can do them no harm. I 
give mine a coat of oil paint first (white), and afterwards 
two coats of “flattening,*^ which is paint without oil. I mix 
white lead, lime blue, and turpentine together for this 
purpose; you can regulate the shade of colour according to 
your^taste. I fancy that a bird of any variety looks best in 
a cage coloured-out with pale blue (cerulean or azure blue) ; 
it looks far cleaner and nicer than dark or even a medium 
blue. Some people colour their cages black inside to show 
clear jonque and mealy birds in, thinking that the greater 
the contrast the more advantageous it is to the birds. I 
have tried nearly all colours and shades of colours experi- 
mentally, and the colour just recommended I consider best. 
The outsides of show-cages may be either painted, stained 
and varnished, or coated over with the ordinary black varnish. 
If the latter is used, they should have either a coat of black 
paint or glue-size, in which some lamp-black or ivory-black, 
ffhely powdered, has^ been previously mixed. This adds much 
to the appearance both in colour and lustre. If you prefer 
to paint them, I would recommend dark blue (Oxford blue); 
but the black varnishing looks exceedingly well, and is very 
serviceable. Breeding-cages ought to be cleansed out and 
re-coloured inside twice a yeai% just prior to the breeding- 
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S6&S0ZL and again at, tli6 close. Show-cages, too, are none 
the worse for being frequently re-painted, re-oolom'ed, and 
re-vamished ; they not o]dy look better, but I always think 
that they enhance the appearance of the birds. 

Some fanciers prefer to lime-wash their breeding-cages with 
quicklime whiting, made by dissolving a piece of quicklime, 
known as a “clot,” and weighing from lib. to 21b., in a 
gallon or two of boiling water, with the addition of a small 
handful of salt, and applied whilst warm; others enamel 
their cages with Aspinall’s Enamel, which looks well, and 
assists materially in keeping down the little mischievous 
parasites which are so detrimental to bird-breeding. Before 
using enamel the crevices in the cages should be puttied up 
or filled with a preparation made of two parts slacked lime 
finely powdered and one part silver sand, with sufficient 
linseed oil to make it of the consistency of putty; this if 
properly prepared sets as hard as iron. When quite dry 
enamel should be applied in accordance with the manu- 
facturer’s instructions. The cages are afterwards easily 
cleaned, and the appearance is very good. 

Staining, Taenishing, ani> Polishing Cages.— -The 
tops, bottoms, and ends of breeding-cages look best when 
stained and varnished, and are more easily^ k^t dean. 
Mahogany and oak are the prevailing woods imitated. You 
can purchase a sixpenny bottle of mahogany stain from any 
oil and colourman, and in country towns from most chemists; 
this will suffice for a good number of cages, as it needs to be 
well diluted with water before being used. There are several 
different makers of this stain. I generally use Mackie’s, 
though Stevens’s is very good. Mahogany stain can be made 
by mixing Venetian red and a little brown umber together, 
and then using it with thin glue-size; y^en it is quite dry it 
should be sand-papered down and vamislM. Carriage varnish 
is the best kind to use. To imitate oak, use a little sienn^ 
or burnt umber, mixed with sour beei* or thin gum and 
■«mter, with a little moist sugar added to it. To make ii 
light or dark depends entirely upon the quantity of pigment 
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nsed. After you liave given a oa^e a eoat of tlie staining- 
liquid, if you tMnk it is too light in oolour, make it darker 
by giving it a second coat. After the stain bas dried 
thoroughly, you may proceed to varnish. The following is, an 
excellent recipe for spirit varnish; Gum shellac (orange), 6oz.i 
gum sandrac, ioz.; amber resin, ioz.j methylated spirit, or 
“methylated finish,” 1 pint. Bruise the gums together or 
separately in a mortar, put into a stone bottle (earthenware), 
and add the spirit; shake it up well frequently for a day or 
two; strain it through a piece of muslin, and it will be 
ready for use. Varnish must not be laid on too thick; after 
the first coat is quite dry give it a second, and a third if 
necessary. 

Do not varnish the fronts of the cages when made of hard 
wood, such as walnut, &c., as they will look far better French 
polished. If you desire to make your own polish, I can 
strongly recommend the following formula, as it is one of the 
very for making really good French polish; Orange 

sheU^'^z,; gum benzoin (Benjamin), IJ drachms; methy- 
late^' spirit, or finish, 1 pint. It must be made in precisely 
the same manner as the varnish. Before you commence to 
polish any wpod you must give it a coat of raw linseed oil — 
some polishers use a little finely-powdered Paris whitening as 
well — to fill up the pores of the wood. If you are going to 
polish mahogany, and desire to improve the colour of the 
wood, add some alkanet-root or dragon’s blood to the oil, and 
place it near a fire for an hour or two before using. Dip a 
piece of wool or cotton in the oil, and rub it well into the 
wood. When you commence to polish, take a piece of wool 
or cotton wadding, and roll it into a small ball; saturate 
this with the polish, and cover it with a cotton rag or two; 
moisten the rag with a little of the linseed oil before you 
begin to polish, and be sure to go over the whole surface of 
the wood under operation at a tolerably rapid rate. Begin at 
one end, and work your hand roimd and round until you 
cover the entire surface; then work backward and forward, 
never allowing the polish to dry in until you obtain the 
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brigM surface you re<iuire. You may be obliged to replenish 
your polisbing-pad or rubber from time to time'— this you 
must do with the utmost dexterity ; but do not forget the 
oil or the polish will not work — it will dry and peel off. 
You will find that with care and practice you will soon be- 
come an adept in this line of business. If the varnish or 
polish gets too thick at times, add a little more spirit or finish. 
^ Bbee DING-CAGES. — The single-compartment breeding-cage, 
shown in Fig. 3, is well adapted for Yorkshire Fancy canaries, 
Manchester Ooppies, &c., and may, if desired, be used for the 
smaller varieties, such as Lizards, Norwich Fancy, &o. The 
dimensions are as follow : Outside measurement — length, 
20in.; height, 16in.; width, lOin.; the main front stay (bottom) 
is 34 in. deep ; three-quarters-of-an-inch of which represents 
the front of the “ false bottom ” or “ draw-board ” ; the top stay 
is 2in. in depth; the wires forming the front of the cage are 
fixed into those stays ; the seed-hopper is 4in. long and 2 Jin. 
wide, and 2in. deep in that portion which forms the trough, 
the sides extending Sin. higher, and tapering away to a-quarter- 
of-an-inch, forming an* acute angle. A narrow groove must 
be made on each side of the outer edge of these, which admits 
of a piece of glass being put in; this forms a cover to keep 
out the dirt from the seed ; it likewise prevents the birds from 
throwing the seed over the hopper, and enables you to see 
without removing it when a fresh supply is required.. An egg- 
drawer, 2in. wide and 3in. long, made of tin, with a tin, 
wood, or brass front, or a porcelain drawer, must l>^;^|Ji'Ced 
in the end of the cage, about 4in. from the front. J^Rink- 
ing-trough, made of tin, zinc, or sheet iron, can be Wng on 
the front of the mainstay, or a glass trough used if preferred, 
but by all means do not use those tall glass fountains; the 
water soon becomes turbid and foul in* them ; they are per- 
fect abominations. At the opposite side to the water-trough 
hook on the seed-hopper. A perch must be placed inside the 
cage the whole length of the front, about two inches behind 
the mainstay, and about one-and-a-half -inches below its level; 
this is for the birds to feed from, and to enable them to 
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reach their food and water easily. Two other perches must 
be placed about the centre of the cage, on each side of the 
door, as shown in Fig. S, Fix a half-ihich screw in the. centre 
of the cage, and another in the centre of the end opposite 
to the one containing the egg-drawer, to hang the n^sts on, 
about 4in. above the perches, or one at each side of the 
perch. ^ troughs are ns^ instead of drawers for 

eggs, you are apt to fright^ the birds, and espe- 

cially the^^^g ones, when about to fledge, by h^^g to put 
your hanoinside the cage to place them in an«|like them 
Out. It is a clumsy contrivance, therefore avoid it. Fut a n^at 
half-round beading about three-eighths-of-an-inch in thick- 
ness round the extreme edge of the draw-board. This pre- 
vents the sand from slipping off it, and makes a more 
substantial job; but be sure to put it well and firmly on, so 
as not to leave a crevice; or you can simply u^ the front 
lath only as a dummy draw-board, fixed to the cage with a 
wir^^, pin put through it from the bottom ; this is a more 
simple contrivance, answers quite well. Wire the front 
with tihhcid wire hTo. l?. ‘For the cross-bars use No. 13, and 
bind theni, with tin, brass, or copper binding- wire — that 
is, wire a^^ftne as thread; copper binding is more durable; 
and does TOt cost more than the brass ; it is about 2s. per 
pound. For No. 13 wire 1 pay 7d. per pound, and for No. 17 
Id. more. 

In making a sliding wire door you will require two upright 
wires for the door *to run upon. I have left the door in the 
drawing of cage Fig. 3 partly open, and have shown the form 
of it so plainly that it would be superfluous for me to do 
more than call attention to it ; a close examination of the 
engraving will enable anyone to see how it is constructed and 
the principle upoti which it works. I prefer doors of this kind 
to all others, for *if they are properly made and oiled 
occasionally they ought to close themselves ; another advantage 
is that they cannot by any possibility be opened by the birds, 
so there is no danger of their getting out and being lost (see 
also Fig. 5). . ^ 
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Cage Fig. 7 i« adapted es^Bt^y for breeding Belgian 
cananed ia. The diuaeasioiis of this cage we as follow : 
Extreme length, 4ft. ; height. 1^. ; depth, llin. ; the mam- 
stay, including draw-boards or false bottoms, should be Biim 
high. The comice can be made according to taste. The cross- 
bars in this cage axe made of mahogany, the same as the 
front, and are three-eighths-of-an-inch in thickness. The 
sliding doors at the ends of the cage are useful fOr running 
the birds out into show-cages. The doors in front 
ai’e framed^ and are made of mahogany, the same substance 
as the bars; the feet are made of brass, and are globular 



in form, with a steel screw in the centre, and are procur- 
able at any ironmonger’s; the spires upon the cornice are 
made of mahogany. These you can get turned for a small 
sum by any professional wood turner, or you can nse a plain 
or base moulding in preference to the comice if you desire 
to do so; but I think a comice looks infinitely better, and 
is almost as easily made. In the centre of this cage is an 
upright draw-board, running between two mahogany bars, a- 
quaxter-of-an-inch in thickness, and rounded at the edges. 
It is used during the breeding- season for shutting^ ofE the 
cock or young birds, as described in the chapter on “ Breeding’/; 
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aftei* tiie weding-season you cau, bjf-'' withdrawing this 
boai^ idtogothelf, lorm an excellent flight-oa^e for the 

young birds, fome fanciers prefer to iMce a three-compart- 
ment cage of this description ; others, one with four, six, eight, 
nine, or twelve^ and so on ; but I have always found one with 
two compartments only most handy. 
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Fig. 8. Breeding-cage, Four Compartments. 


Cage Fig. 8, four compartments, will be found very con- 
venient for mule-breeding, and it may be used for breeding 
any of the small varieties of canaries, such as Lizards, 
Norwich Fancy, «&c. It is 3ft. square, and 10i|i. in breadtl^ 
with small commimicating doors between each compartment. 
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I generallj’ give a pair of birds the benefit of both oom* 
pa^rtments* If the male bird is mischievous^ or troublesome to 
the hen during incubation, I shut him off by himself: if not, 
vl allow him to remain until the hen has commenced to sit 
again. I then shut off the cock and fledgelings from the 
hen until the young brood can cater properly for themselves. 
After the hen has again hatched, and when her brood are eight 
or ten days old, I remove the fledgelings to another cage, open- 
ing the door of communication as before. But, before doing so, 
I have found it a good plan to give the male some water in 
which to bathe; if he bathes, open it at once; if he does not. 
take a mouthful of water and spui*t it well over him, for if 
you do not take this precaution his ardour may be pro^u^ive 
of mischief. The doors in this cage are made partly ^ wood 
and partly of wire, and are out through the. j^y to the 
bottom, so as to be cleaned out more easily^^oh account of 
it being destitute of draw-boards. The bars in this cage are 
made of wire No. 12. As all the other belongings are clearly 
shown in the engraving, it is unnecessary to describe them 
further. 

Some fanciers are fond of breeding with two female canaries 
and one male. I am no advocate for this method myself;. but 
when it is considered desirable to adopt this plan, I 
recommend a cage with six compartments in place ^ the 
one represented, that is, one with three comparim^jm tc 
each flat, with commimicating doors between each i: 3 fi^part- 
ment, so that the male bird can be ruif either to Ibe right 
or left as circumstances may require. 

There are a gimt many different kinds and descriptions of 
breeding-cages; but, from my own experience, I have great 
confidence in recommending the adoption of cages such as ] 
have endeavoured to describe and illustrate, and I am quit( 
sure they will be found to be thoroughljr adapted to the re 
quirements of all who desire to breed either canaries oj 
canary mules. I do not recommend cornices to these cages 
so that other cages may, when required, be placed on the toj 
of them to economise space. 
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Fig. 9 represents a London^made .breeding-caje. It Is 
diTid^ into three separate compa|tmeiit8 — viz., a cage, 
breeding-loft, and a nnrscry, the breeding-loft being sub- 
divided into two compartments by a wired partition. I cani^ 
not say that I am greatly in favour of the construction and 
arrangement of these cages. They appear to me cumbersome, 
and are somewhat difficult to clean out and whitewash, and I 
think the dimensions generally used will admit of improve- 
ment j nevertheless they have their admirers. The space 
set apart for the birds to breed in is, as already men- 
ticmed, divided into two compartments by means of a wired 
paitition; two small doors are placed at the end of the 



Fi^. 9. London-made Breeding-cage. 


cage to give easy access to clean them out, and to remove the 
eggs, as is usually doile, until the third egg has been laid, 
when they are replaced, or to examine the young brood, or to 
search for parasites as the case may be. The nursery is 
placed below the breeding-loft, and has a two- fold object — 
hrst, to keep the young birds from interfering with the 
mother bird during incubation; and, secondly, to prevent the 
parent birds, wben so disposed, from plucking their progeny ; 
and as these cages are used principally for breeding the Xiondon 
Fancy and Lizard canaries, this arrangement is vciy necessary* 
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The nursery is divided from the hreeding-oage by a sliding 
partition, wired, with opening between the wires, greater 
than the front of the cage, so that the young birds can get 
their heads through, and so enable their parents to provide 



42in. long and 48in. high. 

Fia. 10. Four-comp ARTMBNT Brbeding-caoe, with Bottom Flight-cage. 


them with food. The only thing to be guarded against is 
not to make them too wide, so that the birds can get through 
bodily ; about three-quarters-of-an-inch will suffice between 
each wire. An egg-drawer and a water-trough are all that is 
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needed: in this diidBion of the cage^ for as soon as the yoting 
birds ar€(^ able to feed themselres they should be removed to 
an ordinary breeding- or similar <sage‘, and when they are 
capable*, of breaking the seed, they may, if found desirable, be 
placed in a flight>cage. A door at the end is necessary in 
tlna compartment also. These cages are obtainable, ready 
m#ds, at most wire-workers’ and ironmongers’. Their dimen- 
sions are, as a rule, about 25in. in length, 15in. in height, 
and 12in. in depth, from back to front. The broeding-loft in 
divided into two compartments, din. square. The nursery 
lOixL by 12m., or thereabouts. 

Fig. 10 is a drawing of a four-compartment breeding-cage, 
with a jfly- or Eight-cage beneath. The latter can be made 
with a sliding partition in the cenire, the full height of the 
open space in front. It can then be used either as a lly- or 
as an additional breeding-cage. Two pieces of wood, one top 
and one bottom, the depth of the top and bottom front stays 
of the cage, should he grooved and fitted for the slide to 
work in, these pieces, of course, being the full width of the 
cage, and they must be fixed before the front is wired ; two 
Ikin pieces of wood are also fixed in front to form an 
opening, for the slide and to hold it firmly. The slide should 
be toothed away at the top and bottom edges — ^wedge-shaped 
— to make it glide in and out easily, and also to make it look 
neater aid n^ore compact and workmanlike. A cage of this 
descriptte is wfell adapted for a recess in a sitting-room, and 
should oe well made of good materials, and French polished. 

The doors in the first four compartments of the cage are 
fitted with a spiral wire spring for self-closing; this is fixed 
to an adjoining wire. It is on the same principle as the wire 
springs used for the lids of mouse-traps, and will be found 
an excellent contrivance, as they are self-closing, and cannot 
by any possibility bte left open; hence they prevent accidents 
which not unfrequently happen through a door being left 
open unthinkingly. 

The other doors in the lower portion are the C)rdinary 
sliding wire doors. Other descriptions of doors can be used 
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il pref ciT^d, but we advocate those sbown « in our drawing 
in preference to all others. , ■ 

Fig. 11 is a four-compartment breeding-cage ’^ith l|ur- 
series. The nurseries are in the centre, and are s^parjAed 
from the breeding-compartments by wired frames made to 
slide in and out, the wires being left sufficiently far apitrt 
to enable the old birds to feed their young. It is adyi^s^ble 



Length, 52in, ; depth, llin. ; height, 32iii. 


Fig. 11. Four-compartment Breeding-cage, with Nurseries 
IN Center 


to have solid wood divisions also; the latter to be used during 
the period of incubation, and the former when it is necessary 
to remove the young birds from their parents. Wooden par\ 
titions may be used instead of the wired division#, with v a 
space wired for the purpose mentioned at one end, but this 
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is mearly so satisfactory as tbe first-named method. For 
a oagSs<. erf above dimensions the breeding-compartments 
shbuld be 19in. and the nurseries 14m. in length* 
t consider* the'^Lancashire breeding-cage (Fig. 12) one of the 
best ^|igle-o6mpartment cages adapted for canaries. It can be 
used for every known variety ; is simple in construction, ample 



Length, 21in. ; depth, 9in. ; height, ISin. 
Fiof 12. Lancashire Breeding-cage. 


in dimensions, and is easily cleaned out. A cage of this de- 
scription is best made of mahogany or cedar- wood and French 
polished. The nests are hung inside on screws. 

Show-caobs.-— The description of show-cage generally 
died for exhibiting Norwich Fancy, Cinnamons, London 
Fancy, and Lizard canaries, and cflnary mules in, is re- 
presented in Fig. 13. It should be made of American pine 
wood, three-quarters-of-an-inch in thickness, in the rough, as 
it is necessary to make these cages extra strong to enable 
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tHexa to withstand the ordeal of rough usage to whiiSfe they 
or© liable in the course of transit to and from shows; the 
length of the cage should be ISJin., height in front the saiiie, 
depth 6in. The top should be placed at an acute angle, 
as shown in the engraving ; the original idea for making the 
top in this style was to throw a reflected light over the 
birds to intensify their colour, which it does to some extent 
when the cage is not placed in a direct light. It used to be 



Fig. 13. Ordinary Show-cage, 


well, with the same view, but certainly not with the same 
result, but that idea is now exploded. The chief advantage 
in making the tops angular is this: Most fanciers place the 
cages face to face, with a piece of cardboard or strong 
brown paper between them, to prevent the birds getting* 
their heads through the wires during transit to and from 
exhibitions, and thereby preventing them running the risk 
of being injured or killed; the cages are then tied together 
firmly with twine and secured in a canvas wrapper The 
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tops Imng made in tie manner described, Hey form* wlen 
pacleijl, am^angtilar roof ; and this in a g^t measure prevents 
this servants of the railway companies from placing heavy 
pillages upon the tops of them, which they would he very 
likely to do if they were made flat, and thereby incurring the 
chance of breakage or damage. The main stay' at the 
bottom, in front of the cage, is liin. in depth, and the top 
stay lin. except at the extreme comers, which are shaped so 
as to give it the appearance of the top of the cppital letter 
T, At the end of the cage, towards the right hand, is a 
circular door, 4in. in diameter, and bevelled in such a manner 
as to prevent it going inside the cage (see Fig. 13). The 
bottom of the cage should project about a-quarter-of-an- 
inch beyond the front. Two stout wire bars, at equal 
distances from the top and bottom of the cage, and from each 
other, should be placed across the front of the cage. !N^o. 11 
wire should be used for cages of this kind, and No. 13 for 
the uprights, as they need to be very strong ; they should be 
iplaeed thi’ee-quarters-of-an-inch apart, and firmly secured either 
by wire binding or solder. I generally bend two wires a little 
at the botto^ JH one end of the cage (it is immaterial which 
end) for the^ilnvenience of the bird to drink through, the 
drinking- tin being hung opposite this aperture; be careful not 
to make it too large, or the bird might get out. Place two 
perches in such a manner as to rest upon the lowest cross- 
bar, insert a piece of stout wire into the end of each perch, 
about l|in., allowing it to project about three-eighths-of-an- 
inch, and fix it into t!^ J^ck of He cage in a straight line; 
out away a portion" ‘nlPHe uiider-pai*t of the other end of 
the perches to the extent of a quarter or three-eighths-of-an- 
inch back, to one-haJf their thickness, round or bevel off 
the top edge, and make a notch in it so Hat you can slip it 
across the upright wire to make it firm, for it is a great 
misfortune when a perch falls down, especially when there 
is only one* for it prevents the bird being seen to advantage 
when it he^ to be examined by the judges on the floor of 
the cage. Some fanciers use only one perch, but this is a 
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iBOBt objectionable proictioe, &nd very reprebenBibl^ $& & 
tisild bird is sure to dart into the bottom of tbe o^ge, or 
against t^e wires, at that critical moment when it is un^sr- 
going tbe ordeal of the scrutinising gaze of the judgeSf ittd 
a judge is very apt at such a moment to lose his temper 
over it, which is by no means to be desired ; bub when there 
are two perches it will in most cases content itself by 
hopping to and fro from one to the other, and by this 
means show itself to much greater advantage. The perches 
should be placed about four-and-a-half inches from each 
end of the cage, or upon the sixth wire. 

If you choose to do so, you can make the front of the cage 
solid, by making it in the form of a frame; in this case it 
should be made to ‘fit inside a little way, and should be 
fastened with small screws at the sides. The advantage to 
be derived by this contrivance is the ready means it affords 
you for re-painting or colouring-out your cages. It is not 
customary to make seed-drawers for cages of this sort, the 
seed being thrown inside the cage. I generally sprinkle a little 
sand over the cage bottom first ; some people use oat-, barl^- 
or wheat-chaff instead, and others nothing but the seed^ These 
cages ought to be coloured inside or painted before you 
mence to wire them, as you can do it so much more readily at 
that time. The outside can be either painted or stained and 
varnished, it is aU a matter of taste, but it is advisable to 
coat the wires with black varnish, as it forms an excellent 
contrast with the colour of the birds; and more particularly 
is this visible when the occupants are Clear Yellow or Buff 
Norwich birds. It is the practice of some fanciers to cover® 
the perches of their show-cages with scarlet flannel or crim- 
son velvet, and with others to tint the front ends of them 
with rose pink or carmine, or tp have them gilded 
with gold leaf. Whether their object is to show the great 
value or the affection they entertain for their pets, or what 
their motives are, I am unable to say; but it is certainly 
an objectionable practice, and, I think, ought to be put a 
stop to by show committees, as all such conspicuous and 
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Fig. 14 represouts . a Scotch fancj sHbw-oage. Soiin||?f 
these cages are got up in splendid style, and look 
exquisite ; in fact, to give Scotchmen their due, as cage-makers 
they stand unsurpassed. It is quite impossible to give any* 
iidng like an adequate conception of these cages in a 
drawing; the workmanship is of the very best in all parts. 



Fig.*14. Scotch Fancy Show-cage. 


the wires are neatly soldered, and, in fact, nearly all the 
cages that I have seen at Scotch shows are put together and 
finished in such a manner as almost to defy competition. The 
wood*work is generally made of the finest descriptions of wood 
piocurable, and most frequently of walnut, rosewood, or 
Spanish mahogany, and finished in the highest style of work; 
malnship and beautifully French polished. In front is a seed* 
drawer, and a “dummy” or imitation drawer front to corres- 
pond at the opposite comer, and these are generally ' inlaid 
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■with, ehony and satin-wood in various devices; the fr<m.t stay 
Of margin is likewise inlaid with a beading or cross-ba n d i n g 
of mahogany or other wood, and a draw-board is placed at 
one end of the cage. The length of a cage of this sort may 
be from 17in. to 18in., height 13in. to 14in. in the centre, and 
from Tin. to Sin. wide. There is a door in the front ^ted 
with wooden bars top and bottom. There are four pillarSa 
one at each corner, extending about midway up the cage* 
three-eighths-of-an-inch square, and ornamented by 
|ppg cut with a sort of diamond pattern down the outer 
|mges; a wooden bar of the same thickness extends round the 
cage about an-inch-and-a-half below the top of these pillars, 
as shown in the engraving. On the tops of the pillars are 
bone ornaments, having a hole through them, and they slide 
up and down the comer wires. There is a running wire door 
at the end opposite the seed-drawer, in addition to the 
ordinary door, so that the birds can be run in and out the 
more readily. It is also used for hanging a nest upon, such 
as is shown in the illustration: for Scotchmen are naturally 
very economical, and when these cages become shabby or get 
damaged they use theln for breeding. They place them upon 
shelves, and either put a wood partition between each cage or 
cover the ends with paper or calico, to prevent the birds |rom? 
seeing each other as much as possible during the breeding- 
season. The nests proper are made of leather and lined with 
flannel; the leather is damped, and then, fastened on to a 
wooden block made for that purpose, of the exact size and 
shape of the nests. The holes in the nest-boxes are bored 
with a large ungainly-looking brace and bit, made specially for 
the purpose, the latter being in form not much unlike a monster 
claw ; it has a point in the centre, and is hollowed away in an 
eccentric fashion, leaving another sharp point or edge ■which 
cuts the piece out solid, like a wheel for a toy cart., The 
feet of the cage are made of hard wood, stained black and 
v^arnished. The nest-box is made of very thin deal, the top is 
wired and may be either solid or made to open like the door 
of the cage in front; size of nest-bbx 6in. long, 5iin. wide, 
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and 5ia* in deptli, wire hooks fcced in the top crocs^bar of 
the neist-box to hook on to the cage ; the hole for the nest is 
SJin. to Siin. in diameter, the water-trough (glass) is hung on 
the %ide beside one of the perches, the wire that supports it is 
made to shut up as if on hinges, and a small wire handle h 
fastened on the top of the cage. 

Fig. 15 exhibits a Belgian show-cage. The lower portion 
II made of wood with a draw-board and seed- and egg- 
drawers; the remainder of the cage is made entirely of wire, 



Fig. K. Belgian Fanct Show-cage. 


except the ornament at the top, the base of which serves 
as a receptacle to let the wires into. The cross-bars are 
made of No. 13 wire, the upright wires b^ng No. 17. The 
wires ought to be soldered together; at the end is a sliding 
wir|^ door. The dimensions are : length 14in., height 13in., 
and width Tin, Some fanciers make them rather smaller, and 
with semi-circular tops. The show-cages used by the 
fanciers in Belgium are heavy and ungainly looking, framed 
with bars, having uprights at the comers and cross-pieces; 
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Ae bo<Jy is square and tbe tops dome-shaped; the uprights 
at the comers, which are made of half-inch laths, squarci 
about four inches below the bottom to form legs, 
and give a cage the appearance of being on stilts. 

Fig. 16 represents a Yorkshire show-cage, the lower portion 
of which has a 2Jin. wooden frame all round, the remainder 
of the cage being made of wire. Thin mahogany or other 
hard wood may be used for the frame. If made of fir, the 



Length, 9iin. ; depth, 7jn. ; height, ISin. 


Fig. 16. Yorkshire Show-cage. 

whole cage ought to be black varnished j if of hard wood, 
polished or varnished, and bright tinned wii'es should he psed’. 

The improved show-cage (see Fig. 17) is eminently adapted 
for showing Lizards and Created birds. TJie upper portions 
of the wires are cirenlar, and fit into a piece of wood 2in. 
wide, secured to the ends and back of the cage. These shonld 
be made of mahogany and French polished, a braas handle 
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being plaxifed on tbe tiop for the convemeaOe of n'Oving it 
pit. One or two perches ^may be used, one for a Crested 
' and two for a Lizard. 

^ 18 is a conij^osite cage. It answers tiq^ purposes: 

first it can bo used as a monlting-oage, and is well adapte<? 
for crested birds^ which should, if intended for show, be 
kept apart from others, to prevent damage to their crests 



Length, 12in. ; depth, 6iii. ; height at front, 12in. 
Fig. 17. Improved Show-cage. 


and plumage; secondly, they are most useful for keeping 
show -birds in of any variety of the Norwich, Cinnamon, 
Lizard, or smaller specimens of the canary family, as it is 
not prudent to put show-birds together* or with other birds 
during the exhibition season for fear of injury through 
quarrelling and fighting, which frequently occur when male 
birds especially are grouped together in the same cage ; 
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tldrdlj, hj remoYiBg the seed-hopper these cages can be 
n^d as show-cages, but when so intended I recommend a 
width of 6in. only, as birds do not look nearly so well in 
a broad cage as they do in a narrow one. These cages 
can be made entirely of deal and painted, or stained and 
varnished, or with hard wood fronts, polished or varnished; 
ny and walnut look best, to our taste. 
iVELLiNG-CAGES. — The traveHiug-cage shown in Fig. 19 is 
^ble for despatching birds a long distance. The door is 




Fiq. 18. CoMJPOSirs Gaos. 


at the back of the cage, hung ^ small brass hinges, and 
secured by a hook or button. A' perch should be fixed the 
fifil length of the cage, 2in. fr<w the bottom and an equal 
distance from the front and back. Wires must be bent or 
two round holes made to allow the birds to get at the water-tins, 
which should be hung in front of these apertures. A piece ,of 
flannel or thin canvas ought to be tacked on to the front and 
over the door, pieces being out <mt opposite the water holes. 
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Any railway servant would give them a drink water dwrfajg 
a long jonmey. Seed should be thrown on the floor of the 
cage together with a piece of breadcmst, soaked in cold 
water and broken into small pieces; a bit of sweet apple may 
also be put in the cage. It is a good plan to let in a liieoe 
of glass at one end, and fasten over this a piece of perforated 
zinc to prevent it from getting broken, as by this means the 
birds can see to feed during a long journey. ' 

To accommodate four birds the dimensions would be cor- 
respondingly less, say llin. by 7in. and Sin., and for two 
birds only 9in, by 7in. and 7in., or for one 7in. by 7in. andT 
Gin. wide. It is necessaiy in sending valuable birds a long 



Iidngth, ISin. ; depth, Tin. ; height, 9in. 


Fig. 19. Teayellino-caoe to ACcouiiamTE Six niRDS, to be sent any distance. 

distance to allow plenty of space to prevent them from 
getting crampeid or damaged in plumage. For short dis- 
tances an ordinHy wooden box, with fin. holes bored at each 
side and a perch placed in the centre, would suffice. 

Cages fob Singing - bibds. — Those best suited for 
canaries and mules are neat wire cages, with wood bottoms, 
oblong in form, with arched roofs, waggon shaped; they 
should have a draw - boai'd, a seed-hopper, and a glass 
drinking-trough — those made of brass wire are very objection- 
able, for, when they get wet, as they are sure to do every 
time the bird washes itself, verdigris is pi^duced, and it is 
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a deadly poison. I do not like those fancy painted cagw 
eitber: the paint ia baked on, and the birds can peek it 
off quite easily, which they invariably do, and disaster follows. 

jPiiio^HT- CAGES. — ^Wliere a fancier breeds yotmg canaries 
by the hundred be is obliged to have recourse to temporary 
places of abode for them, to save him not only the expense 
of a large outlay for cages, but a great deal of labour in 
feeding and wateiing the birds. If you have a good deep 
reoess at the side of a chimney in your bird-i*oom, you 
easily put a few shelves across it, about four feet 
Ipart, a few wood uprights and cross-bars, and wire it; 
but the better plan is to make a solid framed front to 
each compartment ; this can be hung with hinges or 
fastened on with s m^l screws or metal “buttons,” the same 
as are used for closet doors, but smaller; if you desire to 
be very economical, or are wishful to save yourself much 
labour, you can cover the front with half-inch diamond- 
shaped wire-work, which you can buy in the piece at any 
professional wire-worker’s^use the galvanised, which will 
last for a number of years. 1 have a fly made in one 
comer of one of my bird-rooms ; it is placed 4ft. frcuai the 
floor, and extends in height to the ceiling, which fonmi the 
top, the wall forms the back and end, other 

extends from the ceiling to t&fe floor, and is *paart wood 
and part glass; the wood -work is about five-and-a-half feet 
from the floor of the room. I have* a hole cut in it 8in. 
deep, framed round and wired like a cage front: upon this 
I hang two troughs made of zinc with glass fronts; they 
hold about three haH-pints of water each. The front is 
formed of glass frames, being part of a glass case such as 
chemists use; the centre frame is hung with hinges and 
forms a door, and is fastened with a brass button ; this 
framework rests upon a stout lath 2jm. wide and liin. in 
thickness; below this are two deals 6in. in depth, hinged 
at the top, and each extends half of the whole lengtk of 
the fly — ^they lift up to enable me to clean it out, which 
I can do with a small iron rake. I give them water 
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to bathe in through ono or other of these i.pertures. At 
the other end I have a large drawer which holds 71b, of 
seed; this is covered' with a Mxed wood iraiae inside with 
a sloping top and a wired front; it is 12m. deep at the 
back and 9in. in front. This is to allow the light tc 
penetrate inside, and to enable the birds to see their food; 
the perches, with the exception of the one to feed from 
and the other to reach their drinking-water readily, are all 
placed at different distances and various heights, care being 
taken not to have one above the other, or m such a way 
that the birds would be likely to foul each other. It is 
lime -washed out, and the perches are made to “ship” and 
“unship” at pleasure. It accommodates forty birds, and I 
generally place those in it that I intend to dispose of. If 
they fight, as they often do about Christmas, I darken the 
apartment, which has the effect of restoring order. 

Bbabs fob Cage-boors. — ^In Norwich I observed that most 
fanciers, includiag the Mackleys, have their cage-doors some 
distance from the cross-pieces, both top and bottom, and this 
they manage to do by putting in two large glass beads, placed 
on the wire that the door works on, in opening and closing it. 
This is to prevent parasites from congregating there. 

Aviaries. — The illustrations, Pigs. 20 and 22 are represen- 
tations of outdoor aviaries. That shown in Pig. 22 may be 
placed on a lawn or in some convenient situation in a 
garden or pleasure-^ound. It can be made to any dimen- 
sions required. 

The aviary shown in Pig. 20 should be erected against a 
wall in a sheltered situation, and with a south or south- 
westmiy aspect, and should be constructed with an inner and 
an outer compartment, as shown. 

A friend of mine has one which answers the purpose admir- 
ably. It is about fifteen feet in length, and about seven feet 
in width. It is constructed of wood and wire, in the form of a 
“lean-to.” A wall some seven or eight feet in height forms 
the back. At one end is a sort of small room, forming the 




:ja:a. 2a_ouTDooB “i^ean-to" aviary. 
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iimer dwelling, whioli k made of deal, ton^ued and grooved. 
It should be formed vrith double boarding# about three inches 
apart, and the space between the boards should be filled with 
sawdusiv to make it warxh* front part of this compart- 
ment extends about six feet; in it is plao^ a small window, 
about twelve or fourteen inches square, tod about fi;ve f eet 
from ihe gi*ound. This not only admits light to the com- 
partment, but enables anyone outside to see its occupants 
without unnecessarily disturbing them. It ought, however, to 
be covered over with a pieoe of wire- work, tor fear of an 
accident. The remaining portioh is all wired similar to an 
ordinary breeding-cage. The d#r, which is about five feet 
six inches in height and two feet six inches in width, is wired 
in the same way, and placed in the centre; bnt I should 
prefer it at the end, with an outer entr^oe in the, form of a 
pdrtioo, with a second door to prevent the escape of a bird 
when anyone enters the interior of the aviary for the purpose 
of cleaning it d# or otherwise. It is fitted with perches in 
various positions, and has a few trees and some fancy cork- 
work placed against the back wall, the latter being fixed in 
a variety of ways to give a pleasing appearance, and for the 
birds to rest on. There are nest-boxes of various kinds hung 
aboi^here and there, including cocOa-nnt husks, cocoa-nut shells 
in halves, wooden nest-boxes and baskets suspended by wire 
and strings from the ceiling, and 'other contrivances of a 
similar kind, which give it a picturesque and imposing appear- 
ance. Self-supplying seed-hoppers are placed about in dif- 
ferent positions against the wall and in other convenient 
places* tod water-fountains, also self-supplying, are placed 
about ' floor. There are also tins for Gl'erman paste and 
other speoial compounds to suit the different kinds of birds 
which occupy it. The top is made of deal, covered with 
roofing-felt, and tarred to make it impervioiSs to wet weather ; 
these boards should be tongued and giiooved, but where 
expense is not a consideration I would recommend slates in 
pr^erence to wood. In this aviary is kept;“|a great variety of 
both British and foreign birds and canaries# and they appear 




Fio. 22 . Outdoor Aviary, with Boom fob Moulting Show-birds. 
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to agi^ee wond^uUy wdl. I n^l^^PgeoiiB and doves 
among Britisli bii*d|8 ooiM|M| tbrus^es, black- 

birds, starling, '^mlfinches, greenfino^^®?wn linnets, ^^eed 
buntings, sky^ks, hedge sparrows, wi^^K blue tits, i^ins, 
and many otbbi' kinds. Among the for|^n|varieties I n(||ced 
cardinals, spice birds, Java sparrows, budgerigars, &c. j| ji i t 
all seamed to thrive well and agree in a wonderful maMp— 
almost a happy family. I must not omit to say thar the 
ground forming the bottom of the aviary was got out to the 
extent of twelve inches or more, and this was filled in with 
sand and fine gravel, and a garden rake passed over it once 
or twice a week made it always look clean and nice. 

To anyone who has a taste for this sort of thing, I can 
recommend it as a most interesting and instructive hobby; 
bdt Mi^s do not breed so freely where such a quantity and 
so m|B|^different varieties are grouped together. I should 
thinaJ Mb e were about eighty birds of one sort and another 
in th!M||mthological domicile. 

DBii^B0-TSOT7GHS. — Fig. 23 is made of tin or zinc, and 
furnishliilmth wire hooks to hang on in front of the cage, 
A piece of wire is run round the top rim of the trough, and 
two pieces are left projecting in front, so that they can be 
bent over to fit the cages they are intended for. Either wire 
that has been tempered by heating in a fire, or copper wire, 
should be used, as ordinary tinned wire breaks readily, and 
iron wire rusts and« decays soon. Fig. 24 represents a glass 
trough which is secured to the front of the cage by passing 
a piece of wire roimd it, boring two holes at the required 
place through the front stay of the cage, and securing the 
two ends by bending them downwai’ds inside; care being 
that no sharp points are left to injure the birds. The 
top* of the glass should be fixed level with the top of the 
stay and arranged to be central with the aperture 
the bird to drink through. Fig. 25 is a drawing 
to be placed over it. This can be made of tin or and- 
a wire passed round the bottom projects, as in the tin^^tro^gh, 
to form two books to hang it on to the front stay of tho 
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oa^e: contrivance prevents mice from entering the cage 

tbxoingh the vm,ter-hole. 



Fig. 2S. Drinkinq-tin* 

The drinking-glass (Fig. 26) and wire (Fig. 27) for holding 
the same are intendedT for the Composite cage {yide Fig. 



FiC. 24. Drinking-glass. Fig. 25. Tin Oovbe FCt DamKiNG^GLASS. 

Another conttivance, and a good one, ia to hhve Some nmall , 
tins made, as per pattern (see Pig. 28). The front portion is 
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put through the drinkiug^apertu^. and a small phial, with a 
longish thin neck, and filled with water, is placed in the other 
portion outside the cage, and upside down; this is secured to 
the cage by a piece of wire being passed round the middle of 
the bottle thus and secured to the wire. It forms a^ 

self-supplying drinking-trough, and the supply will last for 



Flo. 26. Drinkinq-olass for Fig. 27. Hook-on wire, for Holding 

Composite Cage (Fig. 18). Drinkino-glass. 

two or thWQ days or more. It is easily cleaned out with a 
small bottllLbrush, or a few shots, or a little sand. This 
arrangemenF entirely supersedes the conical water-fountains 
frequently used, and which I consider most objectionable, as 
they get very foul, and the water in them becomes turbid in 



FfO>28. Water-trough. 

a few days, as they are difficult to cleanse out properly, 
owing to their construction. 

I need hardly point out that pure and wholesome water for 
^birds is of the greatest possible importai^e, being essential 
to the comfort and weU-being of all caged hirdsi 
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Seed-hoppers. — The self-supplying seed-hopper, as shown 
in Fig, 20, will he found very useful for aviaries, and also 
for group- and large-sized fly- or flight-cages, where a goodly 
number of birds are kept all together. It may be made of 
deal or bard wood, whichever is preferred. The one repre- 
sented is Sin, long, OJin. high (at the back), and Sin. wide 
(extreme width at the bottom). It has a solid wood back 
and bottom ; the ends can be made solid likewise ; that portion 
forming the body of the hopper or seed-box being 2Jin. 
wide ; but at the lower end of each a piece should project 
in an angular form, 2}in. farther, making 5in. altogether; 



Fig, 29. Self-supplying Seeb-hopper, with Side Section— showing 
Interior Arrangement. 


these projections are 2Im. in depth ne*xt the body of the 
hopper, and taper away to lin. at the extreme outside. These 
pieces of wood or projections support a ^rch for the birds 
to rest upon whilst feeding. The bottom of the hopper has 
a hole cut through it (as shown in the engraving) which 
extends about three-fourths of its entire length, and about 
three-quarters-of-an-inch wide, and is "midway between the 
feeding-box and the perch, to allow the husks of the seed, 
&c., to fall through. From the bottom of the hopper, and 
forming part of the front of feeding-box, is a stay or lath 
IJin. deep; and IJin. above this is placed a wood cross-bar^ 
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The Bpac® between the Btay vjma bw is wired with stout 
wires* set lin. apart; this is ¥h«re. the birds ffeed through. 
Above this is a piece of glass ejctemdi^g the cross-bar 
to the lid of the hopper, ai^S this feftms the, froht of ii*‘ 
and enables yon to see when a- farther sttpply of seed y 
i-eqnired. Inside of the h^ppar is fixed a piece of ttun 'Wd 
the entire length of the front; it extends from the (TosS-bar. 
which supports the glass, to within §in* of the hBok,*and is 
placed at an acute angle, and llin. from the, bottom of thfe 
hopper or feeding-box. This forms the aprtaire for the seed 
to iall through ; and so long as there is a supply of ^sesd 



Fia 30. Sebd-hopper for Brebding-caob, Fio. 31. Seei>>»opfer foe Cow- 
to supply Two Compartments. posite Cage (Fig. 18X to supply 

One Compartment only. 


in 06 upper poHipn or box the lower portion or feeding- 
trough is kept constantly supplied by this contrivance. A 
small hole should be made in that portion of the back which 
projects above the lid, to hang it up by. The lid is made of 
wood and secured with two pieces of wire, which act like 
hinges. The illustration fully explains anything further that 
is required to be knojvn. The hopper should be made of wood 
from Jin. to fin. in thickness when drt^sed ready for use. 

Figs. 30 and 31 are made of woOd with glass cover or 
front, arranged to slide in and out of grooves made at each 
side with a stout hand-saw. They are so constructed as to 
fit close to the cage front, with the object of preventing mice 
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getMng at the s^. Bj using hoppers of this description, 
tog^t^ier with a glass water-trough and cover, as ali-eady described, 
and having the cages wired closely, with the wires about two* 
thlrds-of^an-inch apart, it is impossible for mice to intrude in 
the cages; and only breeders Imow the difficulty experienced 
in preventing these nocturnal depredators from interfering 
with their stock, and the incalculable mischief they do when 
they gain access ad libitum to the sanctuary of a valuable 
lot of choice birds. The cages should be hung against a wall 
or partiti<m, for if left on a stand, or table, the probability* 
is that these pests to fanciers will gnaw a hole through "the 
back or end of a cage. Ornamental hoppers can be made by 



Fiq. 32. Ego-draweb fOr Breeding-cage. 


the skilful use of a fret-saw. The pattfem should be ffirst 
drawn on paper, and then cut out and pasted on the wood 
to be operated on, for a guide. Hoppers of this description 
add much to the appearance of a well-made cage; but urd^ss 
cages are made of mahogany, walnut, or some similar wood, 
and French polished, the labour would be wasted. 

Ego-troughs.— Fig. 32 is a sketch of a tin or zinc trough 
— tin preferable — ^with a brass or wooden front, for a breeding- 
cage, and Fig. 83 represents another tin or zinc trough to be 
used for any cage in which provision has not been already 
made for one, or for a show-cage when required. Being made 
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long and narroir it can ^p#Uy be inseited in any cag4 bend- 
ing two of tbe wires backwards little way with » pair of 
small plieJrn, jast sixfficient to admit the trough, The length 
makes up for the ^Mency in width. ^ These tins ^lill he 
found very useful ^^Pereeders and exhibitors <j| 

Pearl-white egg-JS^ers made of enamellc^ earthenywe 
are desirable^ as they/: are easily kept clean," and keep the 
food cool and fresh. They may be obtained^ nest-pans 
of the same material, f^gni Mr. Green, of 86, Gray’s Inn 
Biiildings, London, or of 14r. Tams, Drury Works, Longton, 
Staffordshire. ' 



Fig. 33 . Ego-brawbr fob Breeding- and Show-cages. 

PACifciNa-CASES.-*Figures numbered 34 and 35 represent 
travelling-cases for packing cages in to send to shows. Fig. 
28 is a box made of thin deal, and stained and varnished. 
It is made to hold two Scotch Fancy show-cages; the length 
of it is 18in., outside measurement; the width and height 
are equal, each being 16m. It has a metal handle at each 
end, twp brass hooks and eyes in front to secure the lid, 
and likewise a stout leather strap, or rather two leather 
straps forming one. When fastened, the ends of the straps 
are secured on the back and front sides hif^the box wi^ 
small screws, and one poHion of the strap m made with a 
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Jbandle to cany it by. There is a hole at each end of the 
bos:, lin. in diameter, to let in a supply of fresh air. These 
boles are covered inside with a small plate made of per- 
forated zinc to prevent a di*anght. Any further information 



Fig. 34. Case for Don Show-cages. 


that is needed can be gathered from inspecting the en- 
graving. Fig. 35 represents a travelling-case made to hold 
half-a-dozen ordinary show -cages, such as are vis^g^^r 



and canary mules in— three on each side. It is 3i£t long, 
14m, high, and 14in. wide, inside. The bottom and ends 
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are made of wood, fflloufc deal, ihL m fW^flaiess In %Ie rongk. 
Between tlie ends, ad^s tlie "top, is a stout inll or bar, 
2iin. deep and IJin. tkick, let, into tie ends, mortised, to 
make It toner and Ibok IMperi At tke ^bottom of the ca^, 
in a parallel line with the top rail, ia^ toed another 
lath, 14in. In depth and brfi^th; and in the centre of the 
case between these rldiia^ is fastened an npiight stay or 
support, which is mortised at both ends, placed across and 
secured to the m>SB^bars with screws to give it strength. 
The cages rest against the bars, top and bottdm, and this 
creates a space for air. Opposite this space at either end 
are three air<holes, each'|in. in diameter. A metal haiidle 
is placed at each end of the case to facditate its carriage 
up and downstairs or at shows, ^and a brass handle is 
fastened in the centre of the top rail for the convenience 
of moving it about or carrying it if necessary. A thin 
lath, 2m. deep, is nailed on each side, in front, next the 
bottom, to keep the cages firm. It is covered with canvas, 
first tacked on with very small tacks, and afterwards bound 
roxmd with "list” or binding to make it firmer and more 
durable; the latter is likewise tacked on. Along the top on 
each side small round holes are made, and worked like 
button-holes; these are laced up with two pieces of stout 
twine, secured firmly at eadh end of the case, and meeting 
in the centre, where they are securely. It will be found 
necessary to cut the canvas cover a little way down on each 
side in the middle, to let the cages go in more easily* The 
portion so cut should be bound with stout linen binding, 
and made to fasten up with buttons 'and button-holes; Sin. 
or 8m. will be sufficient for these openings. At one side 
(outside) you can have a square piece of canvas bound round 
with the., same kind of binding, and secured at the top edge 
wii^ a needle and thread to the cover of the case; this should 
he inade to turn over, like the lapel of a coat, to form a 
reverse label, with the word "JVom” on one side, and the 
word "To” on the other. Make it with two button- 
holes at the lower comer, and place Wo buttons above 
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limd two Wlow to SQOturd it by, as sbown in the illustration, 
Q^^site this you can print with ink and a piece of wood, 
slpi^ened like a wooden skewer, your name and address in 
large characters, so that they may be readily se^; and 
above the address print the words, “Live birds, with care.” 
By using these precautions, your birds are sure to be 
returned to you in due oourse, and you avoid the risk of any 
error being made inadvertently by committee men^ or other 
persons connected with shows, in the biutle and 
excitement of packing for the return journey. A great 
many fanciers send their birds to exhibitions in canvas 
wrappers, whilst others merely fold the cages containing 
the birds in paper covers. Both these plans are objection- 
able, and entail an unnecessary amount of labour upon both 
secretaries and other pmons who assist at shows, besides 
^ great risk of having the cages damaged, and 
their occupants maimed m killed, through their behig 
improperly packed by some inexperienced person. 
cost of these cases is veiy trifling, and they are so ex- 
ceedingly light that the extxa carriage, if any, is very small, 
and, when compared with the comfort and security which 
they afford, sinks into utter insignificance. 

Li addition to these, wkflcer-work baskets can be obtained, 
but the wooden frames covered with canvas are doubtless 
the best. The canvas covexs oan be coated with two coatings 
of boiled linseed oil, and afterwards with two coats of pajimt, 
which mil make them more durable, and render them .;^ a 
great extent impervious to ram and snow. Baske#lir or hampers 
I consider too draughty, and not sufficiently warm in cold 
weather. 
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Breeding AND Management. ' 

Oana^uibs, THBia TempbeS anb Di 8 P 08 iTl 6 isr 8 . — Birds, 
Uk8 human beings, are very dili<Srently oonstituted — each 
bird has its own temper and deposition, its likes and its dis- 
likes, its own peculiar fancies and ideas, quite as much so in 
its limited sphere as beings more highly favoured and gifted 
than they. I need not, therefore, point out to the observant 
and thoughtful mind the necessity theore e^ts for each 
fancierw^lis far as possdie, to endeavour to familiarise himself 
wi^iple tempers and dispositions of his feathered captives, 
ai^p%h really depends upon his knowledge in this respect 
Ibr his ultimate success in producing high-class young birds. 
True, there are some birds that it is impossible to lead 
into the way in which you fain would have them go; but 
I hope to show, however, that even vicious birds, by 
judicious management, can in some instanoes be reformed 
from ways which are neither pleasing nor profitable to their 
owners. 

Pi^GHTiKa Stook-bibds.— Having selected the birds re- 
quired or breediug, which is generally dbue between Novem- 
ber and February, run the hens into a iTOmy flight-cage or 
avi^ty, or what is better, a small room ; ihe amount br- 
uise 't^^ich they get in this way is ooniui^ve to their hialth 
and well-being afterwards. The cocks, to^ would be al the 
better iof being put into large cages oravfaries m batches of 
from two to twehty, but not more, as they are generally m(^ 

fi 2 
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aaliohierous and quaiTeisome in their disposition than thw* 
hens. Of oonrse, it would not do to put show-birds together 
in this way, for fear they might injure their plumage, and it 
will be found necessary to separate them about Christinas, or 
before, if they are observed to disagree. 

Separate Rooms.— If possible, keep the cooks and hens in 
separate rooms; if not, endeavour to keep them in such 
positions that the opposite sexes cannot see each other, for it 
not unfrequently happens, as the spring approaches, that an 
intimacy arises between them, and when a cock or hen has 
selected a partner in this way^ — and they generally select the 
one which is not intended for them — ^they prove sulky and 
malevolent if compelled to mate with birds not of their own 
choice and selection, and the result is that the hen not 
unfrequently frets and will not feed her young, and the cock, 
on the other hand, breaks the eggs or destroys the progeny. 
These results do not always proceed from this cause, but 
generally so, and I have noticed repeatedly that in cases 
where the parent birds appear attached and affectionately 
disposed to each other, they very rarely fail to rear their 
young. 

Pbepaeing BREEDiNG-oAOE^.'^Having selected the birds 
intended for breeding, and having decided which to pair, in 
the early part of January commence to prepare the breeding* 
cages. Pirst scrape them thoroughly, next scald '• 

out with boiling water ; after they are* quite diy coiiit them 
well inside and out with the following mixtapcfCrV ‘Spirit of 
turpentine, i pint ; camphor, joz. ; spirit of tar^4oz. ; dissolve 
the camphor in the turpentine, and then add the spirit of 
tar, or carboHc acid diluted with water, one part of hicid to 
three of water may be used in preference, or a strong solu- 
tion made of sdPt soap and washing-soda, used scalding ^hot, 
is very destructive to the bird parasite. Some fanci^ use 
kerosene and some fir oil. I have used the first two prepara- 
tions for some years, and laSve found them efficacious, 
especially if the cages are fimt thoroughly Vaahed with hot 
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to wMph soft jioa|>*asd lui^Te been adde^. Either 
prepaxatioxi mtiBt be laid om wi& a lie# p4ikt-lmia 

rub well iuto all tbe owiees of the bage, wber^ the par^itA 
or bird vermin usually imrlKW» so that t£ey may all be dis- 
lodged and destrojedt m 'there is great diffioulty in iteixig 
birds where those trouW^smae pests exii^t in large quantities. 
After this is done, allow the cages to be eiposed to the 
weather for not less than forty-eight hours, but a few days 
would be still better; ne?t wash them out wilH warm wal^r 
iu which a small quantity of washing-soda has been previously 
dissolved. Rinse off with pure water ; and/ lastly;, whitewash 
them out. 

Another remedy is to slightly coat the crevices and comers 
or joinings of the cage with turpentine or wood naphtha with 



Fie. 36. SHiix Iron Basic— for deuang Pirt out of Cages. 


a painter’s brush, and then fire with lighted paper; but this 
is rather a rash experiment, and needs care and caution in its 
use. It is undoubte'dly an effectual remedy. Quicklime, when 
procural^, is best for whitewashing; when not, use oomnum 
whiteniijg and pipe-clay in equal proportions, and add a snmil 
piece of alum. After the cages are quite dij, they are ready 
for ^use. ; 

Be sure always t^ sprinkle the bottom of the cages 
liberally with coarse sand— ^the coarse^ the better— or very 
fin# gravel. I prefer sea-sand myself^ lut any kind will do. 
Sand or gravel is essentia,! to assist j^irda In the process 
of digestion. Powdered cuttle-fish, ^eljs of the eggs 
of fowls crushed fine in a mortar, ||at not made > Into a 
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^cmdwr, or ojd limo Jbammered into veiy small pieces slioulor 
1^ miiced witli or strewn among tlie sand at tlie bottom of 
cage, as these not only promote health and digestion, bnt 
they form the shell of the eggs to be laid by the bu*da. 
are essmitial daring breeding-operations, and are bene- 
to ihe young birds. Clean out the birds as often as 
poi^ble i^thout nnneoessarily interfering with the hens 
whilst sitting, using a small iron rake (see Fig. 36) for this 
purpose. A little charcoal added and mixed with the sand 
will be found useful, not only in keeping the birds in health, 
but it preyents an accumulation of parasites. 

Pairing, — ^Having prepared your breeding-cages properly, 
the hens can be put into them at once. If two hens are to 
be run with one cock, keep the hens together in the same 
compai'tment for some time first, until they are observed to 
be on friendly terms, after which they very rarely exhibit any 
symptoms of jealousy towards each other. Before the cocks 


and hens are put together, which is usually done in Februaij 
or March, according to the climate, state of the weather, 
locality, it is advisable to place them in such a positioi^^' 
separate cages as they may be able to see each other ; in fact, 


he as close to each other as possible, in order that an intimecwJ 
and familiarity may spring up between them, for if a male * 
placed beside a female without this precaution it frequeiHp 
happens that a severe quarrel and a serious conflict 
result, especially if the male be of an ^morons and 
disposition. The hen is almost certain to resent his ^ 

and hence an ill-feeling is engendered which is littWItti* 
mental to their future well-doing, and f^equen^i^^^ to 
results not at all to be desired. The best pdHsto put 
them into a cage with two compartments, comMjn^ known 
as a "double-coupled cage,” with a wiyed division or slide 
between them, or into two single wired cages placed close to 
each other . As soon as a mutual understanding exists between 
them, they may he placed k the hreedmg-cage. A great deal 
more d^ends upon the careful coupling of the birds for future 
results than is generally supposed or acknowledged* 
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*'***Aiter tlie birds )pr6p«rly witen they are 

tborougblj reconcd^. to eaeb other, and on a friendly footings 
it will be advisablpto separate them for. sfky, two or >thite 
days, wMoh gener«% taids to Blkei^giim 
already fonned. l^ls oan be done by:olosijig the oonimai^ 
cation betwem the ooinpeHanents of the breeding^oage, bnt 
when ** Biagle*conpled^* breeding^cages are nsed, the cbeh 
should be put into axiother ^ge, and placed as closely as 
convenient to the one eontaoning Ms partner or partners. Care 
should be taken, however, to prevent either, if possible, from 
seeing other birds of the <^posite mex : this can be accom* 
plished in a variety of ways, wMch* donbtles^ will suggest 
themselves naturally ; such, for instSnee, as forming lines with 
common twine and covering with a thin material of any kind, 
or old newspapers, so as not to exclude top much light. When 
a, cock is sllped beside two hens, he will sometimes show a 
pi’eferenoe J^fcone, and proceed to persecute the other; in 
such a caseJHkve the hen he appears to despise into another 
cage, and ^9Kthe one he Bret selects has laid three eggs 
and oommen^K^ sit, remove Mm from beside her, and pro- 
ceed, as at hrS^ with the other hen. S^me male birds become 
lb much attached to a particular hen as to resent all others, 
and vice vend, but such oai^ are of rare occurrence. 

BaniiBiNO-ssAsoN.^The best time to put birds together is 
from the 10th to the 21st of March, although some fanciers 
put them together piaoh sooner; but unless they are con- 
stantly kept in a room with a fire in — ^wMch must be avoided 
when possible — ^it is not prudent to do so ; in fact, I 
prefer the latter to the former date, and rarely put my birds 
together before that time. The result of a tod early com- 
mencement is, that the hens are freq^upntly seized with the 
cold, and become so w^k and prostrate tl^t they have not 
strength to deposit their ^gs, and unle^is promptly attended 
to succumb in the effort; at other tima^; they My then^ hre* 
gularly, get out of condition, and will ndt sit upon them; or 
presuming that these diMculties have been overcome, tiiie 
easterly winds, wMch are usually prevalent at this season of 
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tlie jear, carrj off tlie earlj nestlings, despite the attentions of 
a mother; or, Buppoemg that they are reared, they are 
often weak and pxmy, and not unfrequently die when they 
oonmmioe to moult. It is better, therefore, not to be in too 
‘ great a hurry to begin to breed. Of course, much depends 
on the weather and the part of the country in which the fancier 
resides. In Devonshire, Oomwail, Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, 
and all counties situated in the south, south-west, and west 
of England, operations in bird-breeding may be begun from 
three weeks to a month earlier than in the extreme north 
of England and most parts of ' Scotland, and in the Mid- 
land counties a time midway between February 14th an d 
March 23rd should be chosen. 



Fig. 37. BaEAD- anu Bgg-sieve. 



Fio. 38. SkOIA:- 


Food foe Newlt-paieed Bieds.— WhBa the are 
put together finally, feed them liberally; ghe them hard- 
boUed egg, ch<^ped fine or grated thron^^ a piece of per- 
forated zinc. For this purpose get a simi&’ fig- or cigar-box, 
knock the bottom ont, and nuil the ssac on in its place, or 
make a small box, 6in. square by 2|in, deep (Pig. 37), and 
obtain a wooden or an iron spatula- (Mg. 38). Take as much 
egg as is required, free it from the shell, tod preW through the 
zinc with the spatula or a knife having a stout blade, <«• a chisel 
will do as well ; next rub through the same machine, or in 
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your haude, an equal portion p£ hreadf not too new, mix tbem 
togetlier, ©itlier with a Jotife, rah, them together in an old 
newspaper; giro about two teaspoonfnls of to eac|i pair 
of birds daily; every r alternate day give tibem a little ipaw* 
or beinp*seed (tbe former preferred}^ and ^p<x}aBioltaUy a« 
little linseed and mil|et-!«nedt A tke birds liav0 hem 
togetb^ two or three days give tSiem a nest. 

OnnsHiNG-SBiii).-— The Norwich fanciers nse a small coffee*’ 
or pepper-mill for omshing hemp and other S'iMs, which I 
notio^ some of them gare their birds whilst ^breeding. Heihp- 
seed already crushed and freed from the husks can be obtained 
from Mr. Bapson, chemist, Leamington, and from ot|ier chemists 
and seed-dealers. ^ 

Pbepaeed Food. — good mixture of dry food can be pre- 
pared as follows: Breadcrusts, insks, or biscuits, 8oz.; ground 
linseed, pure, 2oz.; finely-ground oatmeal, 3oz. ; ground rice, 
8oz.; crushed hemp-seed, freed from husks, 2oz.; powdered 
loaf sugar, 4oz. ; salt, loz.j maw-seed, 2oz. This food should 
all be reduced to a fine powder, except the maw-seed, which 
may be added whole, and the mixture thould be rubbed well 
together in a mortar, or othc^r suitaMe vessel, and kept in a 
tin canister in a dry place. It is inir^uable as a food for 
birds, and may be given %o them ad libitum if desired ; they 
are very fond of it. It sliodld be mixed with hot water to 
a moderate consistency, and gi^en to the birds wdien cold, or 
nearly so. A teaspoonful of this mixture is sufficient for 
any bird for We day when not breeding. It keeps them in 
hesh and condition, and you need use no other food for 
rearlig young birds unless you choose, but be careful not 
to let it get sour, and keep the feeding - tios scrupulously 
clean. It increases thf bone and muscle.. 

The cruets, rusks, biscuits, and sugi^.,5 can be powdered as 
finely as you please by using one of Hai^ck’s Patent Br^d- 
crumbing and Sugaar-MiUs, sold complet^ for a lew shillings. 
These nmchines are most useful to brewers who keep a lot 
of birds, and can be procured from and C. HaUeoW’^ 
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Tjbe preparation mentioned above is of my 
i&Teni^n; it far surpasses any of the compounds I have 
been able to purchase, and can be made for about o&e#eighth 
of the price. 
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IfBBTs.-'ne nests that I prefer to all others are round tin 
nests, the bottoms of which are sHeht^ globular in form. 
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mi made ci peHor&ted ziao, m tin ba>ok 

(F^. S9), with n hole in it by irbicb to*bang ft Fk a iiji 
Borew^nail in eaob bree^g<oompaaisi^ ,in ^9^ a poidtkni 
3s will allow the top of the nest to be about one inch above 
the parch, and lin. fiom it» to enable the birds to feed 
young from the perches ; ^ zino bottoms let air into the 
nest, which is neoessaay. I Mn^ these tins with felt ; any 
kind of felt will do, so long as it is soft ^d pliable — an old 
felt hat, for instance, but I prefer the thick felt used for liming 
saddles, which can be procured from any saddler. This I ^lit 



in two ; I place the Outside of the felt at the bottom of the 
nest, as the inner surface is much softer for the hens to sit 
upon. I genexully have three ekes of these nests. The first 
is Sin. in diameter and^iin. deep; these fl use for. the hens 
to sit in during incubation. The second size is Sitn. in dia- 
meter and 2in. deep, and the third 4in. diameter and 2m. 
deep; these I use for transferring the yo^g birds into when 
eight or nine days old. I use them accc^ding to the number 
of young birds. Second size for three or lour, and the lax|^ 
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lor fny nnwibar exceeding that just given. In Fig. 40 I give 
lib on a reduced scale, showing the shape o£ the felt 

or lining. I first cut it round, and then I cut out the angular 
pieces, and, drawing the parts together where the vacancies 
adst, I sew the edges firmly and neatly together. If carefully 
cut and sewn, they form nests precisely the shape of the tins. 
I then sew them through the perforated zinc bottoms, 
which keeps them quite firm. Fig. 41 represents a wooden 
block used for fitting the felt linings into the tin nests. It 
is made of hard wood. The block is for pressing them into 
shape after this has been done. I always tease out a piece 



Fxo. 41. WopDSK Block foe Fitting Felt Lmiivos in Tin NBsica r 


of felt and place it over the seams, and \>j sorew^i^ Mock 
backwards and forwards, or round and round, % oanses the 
teased-out felt to adhere firmly to the lining^^'j^jidi makes thc» 
nest look smooth and neat. The block wil\i^^wi«e be foi| 2 id 
very useful when an old felt hat is usi^ lor a lining/ 
this case the fdt is cut round,’ but ^ notched. It must 
be steeped in hot water for an hour vmmg out tightly, 

and while hot stretched well ovsr the and tied securely. 
When it is dry it will be found thsf proper shape, and ready 
for use. It may be done overnight. Or dried at a slow fire. 
Befoi*e putting in the felt, if a little sweet-oil be rubbed 
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round tihe tint or 9* little snuff, or KTe^ting’s iasadt Powd^ 
be spnnld^ many {Mrasites, or J* |>ird* Eoe,*^ ’em 

be found to edst. I^ese Hfl^gd 'Sm be tajcen out and 
washed after each brood, and they will “last for years, 5^ 

Fi|. 30 is the tin . nest with the lining, iready for use. 
Where tin nests cannot be readily procured, get a coeoa-nut 
and cut the shell into piedis as nearly the size to those girm 
as can be obtained; put on a wooden back and line thein the 



Fig. 42. Cocoa-nut Nest, oa 
mahogany frame, fastened 
with screw through bottom. 



FIG. 45. COGOA-NUT NEST, fitted 
with piece of wood ajid wire. 


8 am| way, only I find a coating of thin glue-size round the 
top edge answers best for this descriptkin of nests to fasten 
in the felt. My birds all prefer nest^ of this sort, and I 
imagine that I can make a nest with %e best architeoturaf 
canary in^ existence. Canaries generally nre had architecis. I 
likewise give them a piece of weU-^ed short mofisi and 
a little cow-hair; these dispose them to breed with more 
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^ f^ireedoiizi# thQuglx I seldom find tiliein make good nse of the 
niatarials, ajid ultimately, as a rule, they throw them all out 
^ th^ lay, evidently satisfied that they cannot improve 
Upon the ^ original,** although occasionaEy I find a hen 
oiQsistruct a veiy neat nest from this material, ^fliese 
materials likewise prevent them from plucking their progeny. 
Instinctively they all have a notion of making a nest ; but 
opiy instinctively, I consider. As a general rule I am no 
advocate for the square box” and “dried grass and wool 
nests,** although I know they are much used. Next to what 
I have described, I prefer those used by Scotchmen gene- 
rally-^made of leather lined with flannel and let into a piece 
of wood with a round hole cut in it, with wooden sides 
fastened to it, wired top and back, and hung with wire hooks 
on to a square hole made in the end of the cage. Tease out 
a piece of the felt or saddle-cloth or a piece of wool carpet as 
fine as possible, and place it in the wires of the breeding- 
cages j this will induce the hens to take to the nest all the 
more readily. Figs. 42 and 43 show method of fixing cocoa-nut 
nests. 


Glazed earthenware nest-pans are used by some fanciers, but 
I prefer those I have already described, as 1 think earthqi^ 
ware too cold for general use. Such pans may be bei^^^llj^ 
In very hot weather, or in cases where hens are 
sweat their young brood. These pans can be 
Mr. Green and Mr. Tams, whose addresses I iihvtAj 
furnished (see page 47), Wooden nest-boxes mail wicker neirb- 


baskets are preferred by some fanciers. Wbe former are 


made from three to three-and-a-half square or in 

diameter, and one-and-three-quarter inohes deep, inside measure- 
ments, with a projecting angular back, the latter being about 
four-and-a-half inches in length, with a hole near the ^p by 
which to hang it up^ and a few smail l^oles madd in the 


bottom, front, and sides for air to get to the nest. Where 
these aau used dried grass or hay, moss, and cow-hair must 
be supplied for the birds to bmld their own neets.^* I should 
prefer a zinc bottom perforated. 
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Gikbbn *!I^oo 2>; ^c.-^WIusn a hm camies laaterial top tke nest 
and works Iredly with it, she will firobably laj w^osi; therefore a 
little moist sngar must added to tW egg and bread, and a 
little green food, snoli as wintor lettooe, watet^ss, grOdndid 
-^if ^pe, not otherirlse^>Hnr the leaves add stalks of broeooli^ 
should be given. ^ 

A little beel*suet and a pieee of raw apple shotd^ ^ pke^ 
between the wires of the cage for the birds to peck, and if 
a hen has a difficulty in laying her eggs, or seems thick, dtil, 
and husky, put a lew drops of castor oil on a pi^ of sponge 
cake, soaked in sherry and squeezed partly dry first, 
and either place it between the wires or pnt it in the egg* 
drawer ; this will generally give relief. 

In the middle of February, when ordinary green food is 
difficult to procure, a good substitute may be obtained by 

putting into a pan or vessel of any kind, long and not too 

dSfep, a quantity of rape*seed — sowing-rape, which ought to 
be procured of a seedsman, and not ranch-seed, or spoiled 
ttnnip-seed, which is veiy fr^uently sold by grocers in 

country towns for that article, and which is injurious to the 

birds — spread it equally over the vessel, then pour in a 
quanfbity of water, sufficient to fioat the seed well, and* place 
it where it will get the most light and heat; a greenhouse is 
the ^st place, but a kitchen window, especially with a south 
aspe^^ will do quite well. This, of course, is merely a make- 
shift ibr the beginning of the season, as plenty of green food 
is procurable in the month of May. When it is tolerably 
well grown it can be cnt out in pieces* roots and all, and 
placed in the breeding*cages ; it is best to pnt it in a small 
cup or aalt^server in water. The birds eat it readily, and 
appear to like it. With this treatment the hen will rarely, 
if ever, be egg-bound^ I have known fanciers, in the iiprlng 
of the year, when green food is very scaine, fee^l thw young 
birds with dandelion-leaves. Where sucli, food is resortj^ to 
it is essential that it should be immersed in laken$l|mm' water 
over night, ^especially if the weather is frosty, otikirwise its 
use will b# attended with fatal consequences. 
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Some fanciers prefer not to gire green food to their birds 
#nriiig breeding operations, only egg food and seed. I have 
tried bdJi plans, and prefer giving wholesome green food in 
pioderaticn, prefeiring ripe chick-weed, groundsel, dandelion, 
i^d yotihg l^tnce to aU other kinds; in excess green fpod is 
decidedly objectionable. 

I have seen it asserted that the giving of green food causes 
the bens to sweat their young; this is in my opinion a mis- 
taken notion, and not tenable by any rule of logic or common* 
sense, and in niy experience it certainly proved fallacious. 
Birds are sweated by the hens sitting too cIotc, and the 
oftener you can tempt them to leave the nest, the less likely 
are they to become too hot, and thereby overheat their pro- 
geny. . Srpthing will tempt them to come off the nest sooner 
than a fresh supply of green food, which should be well washed 
and given to them damp, inside ike cage in a suitable vessel ; 
they will be sure to have a refresher by settling on &e 
top of it, and trying to turn it into a substitute for a bath. 
It has also been advocated to feed birds solely on seed soaked 
in water, and given fresh frequently. Such advice I consider 
can only be given by persons of limited experience, and I 
regard it as an absurd and impractical suggestion, and one 
contrary to the natural instincts of the birds themselves, as 
can be easily proved by placing tbe two foods-^soaked seed 
and the prepared egg food — side by side, and allowing them 
their choice. I knew a working-man, a bird fancier, who, 
owing to iH-health and misfortune^ could mot afford to 
eggs and luxuries for his birds, one season reared IH^ral 
young ones on boiled potatoes mixed with bread previously 
soaked iu water, and on this diet they ibrived, and appeaared 
strong and healthy. This is a mtioh more sensible method than 
the sole use of seeds for such delicately-oonstituted things as 
newly-hatched canaries. • ^ 

Boa-notrio).— When the hens are abont to lay they should 
be closely watched, and if a hen is expected to lay, and she 
does not do so before nine o’clock in the momingi'Wt appears 
dull and drooping, and sitting wiili her feathers ^ ruffled up, 
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tali^ her out of the cage and exi^iiie Her. l^^eihe^he fouud 
to be egg-boui^d, drop a feiW” drop® ol.^lad* oHy®, or almouf 
oil on the yent| and» if she does UQt get bettef^ or lay iritlim 
an hour aft^r this treatment, roll her up in flannel and ^ place 
her bilside a brisk Are, t^big care to leav^i^er bead qut;p| 
sbe gete worse* give her two dmps of oil— open ber 

bill as wide as possible and get sop^e one'fto drop it qver 
her tongue with, a warmed knitbing-needle. j^ter, abe bas lai4 
replace ber iu^wbr cage, and give ber a little sponge cake 
soaked in is^err^ wine, and add more Stigan to tbe egg and 
bread. If sbe bas a difficulty in laying ber eggs afterwards 
keep ber in a warm room until sbe lays ber , complqpiont. 
Be careful not to break tbe egg before it is laid, Or tbe bird 
will die. 

Another commendable plan is to take tbe ben about to lay 
ii^your bfwd (having first well warmed it), about three- 
parts cup with hot water, cover it with a 

thick of flannel, or two folds of a» thinner material, and 

rest W^' lower portion of tbe bird’s body and vent on this 
for a s^|ce of fifteen or twenty minute^ taking care not to 
scald tbe patient during tbe operation. .The best plan is to 
retain tbe bird in your band, spreading your fingers wide 
apar^o let tbe steam have as much play on tbe body as 
PObs^Iks it is from this that tbe benefit is chiefly derived; 
by ^^Hng this method there is no danger of having 
tbe ^^^ptoo hot. Xbe vent 6f tbe bird should likewise be 
oiled. ^j|^ ttle scalded rape-seed and green food given for 
a few aj|p prior to the bird’s laying will generally prevent 
egg«binding« In bad cases I bave found that half a tea- 
spoonful of whisky or brandy mixed with tbe drinking- 
water is of great service; it acts as a gentle stimulant and 
revives the patient wonderfully. 

ExMOyAii OF EcKiS whilst LAYiNO.^Wben tbe bens 
commence to lay, remove their eggs, one by one, until each 
ben has lalt three, giving them instead a. nest^fgg, unless, 
as sometimes happen®, though but very rarely, ^at a ben 
only lays two, in which case they must be gi^ii.to her; 

F 
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tljis is easily known if she fails to lay on the third morning. 
It sometimes happens, too, that a hen only lays one egg; 
under these circumstances I never permit her to sit, as it 
k a sign that the hen is not in really good condition, and 
hence the probability is that the egg will be fruitless, 
and it will be a waste of time to set her; in instances of this 
kind feed the birds liberally and give them plenty of 
fresh air — which is an essential element at all times in 
bird-breeding. When a hen has laid three eggs she ought 
to be set. 

Before the brood of young are fit to be removed from 
the parental care, the hen begins to lay another, batch of 
eggs, and the young birds frequently leave their own nest 
and go beside their mother. If the eggs are not removed 
as soon as laid, they are not infrequently fouled ; in all such 
cases the eggs should be carefully removed and imme?jefSd 
in lukewarm water, the shells cleaned of the excrement 
and gently dried with a soft silk handkerchief or piece of 
fine linen rag. It is a somewhat delicate operation, requiring 
much care, or the eggs will get broken or damaged. Bird- 
fanciers should keep tfieir finger-nails cut short during the 
breeding-season. 

Nest-eogs. — The best kind of nest-eggs to use are those 
made of bone, wood, or ivory; but when these are not 
procurable take a few fruitless eggs, make a hole at each 
end of them, and blow out the coiltents. These answer 
very well. The wooden eggs are easily made with a pen- 
knife, a file, and a piece of sand-paper. 

Incubation. — The period of incubation is usually fourteen 
days, although in hot weather hens have been known to 
hatch at the end of thirteen days, and others will sit fifteen 
days. At the end of four or five days blood vessels begin 
to form if the eggs are fruitful, and at the end of eight 
days they are quite opaque. This can be discovered by 
holding the eggs in a strong sunlight between the fore- 
finger and thumb. 
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Paeenta^b of Yoxtho BiBDS.Tr-*Wliere a large mumber of 
birds are kept it is necessary to adopt* a regular system, and 
make such arrangements as will prevent l^e. possibility 
of a doubt as to the parentage of the young broods. In 
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all cases it is necessary *to keep a diary, aJtd a “ Stud Book ^ 
will be found very useful, especially to breeders of exhibition 
birds. 

In the first place, number those cages which contain each 
pair of birds, consecutively — small paper labels gummed on 
to the front of them will do — after the birds have been 
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placed in tlie cages; it will be found advantageous to name 
tbem, or simply to call tbem number one, two, and so on, for 
distinction and future reference; keep a separate register of 
tbeir pedigrees, &c., at least of those deserving of mention 
elsewhere. Having done this, make a box, say. one-and-a-half 
to two inches deep, with as many divisions as there are pairs 
of birds; make each division from two to two-and-a-ha»lf 
inches square, and label them so as to correspond with the 
numbers upon the cages; in these compartments may be 
placed a quantity of bran or sawdust, and the eggs should 
be placed in them, small end downwards. See Fig. 44. 

Single Pairs: How to Manage. — If it is decided to 
breed the birds in single pairs, that is, a cock to each hen, 
then I would recommend the use of a two-coupled ” cage 
for each pair: remove the slide, and let the birds have 
the entire space to breed in. After the hen begins^ to 
sit, the cock may be left in, but it will then be necessary 
to observe him pretty closely; if he is very troublesome 
to the hen, or breaks an egg, close the slide at once, 
separating the cock from the hen. If, however, he conducts 
himself with becoming propriety during the process of incu- 
bation, he will, in all probability, do so afterwards, althougJ| I 
have known instances of cocks when too fresh destroying fiSShe 
progeny even after having fed them for several days ; when 
this happens remove the male bird at once, and do u# itiow 
him to be placed beside the hen again •until the yo&ig birds 
^re at least three weeks old. Whenever a cock eats the eggs, 
the best cure for this very unnatural practice is to give him 
one or two eggs that have been sat upon for a fortnight, 
and have proved imfruitful; they are then rotten, and very 
rarely fail to effect a cure, although, if too many are given, 
they are apt to make a bird iU. • 

The hen will, in all probability, have commenced to lay again 
at the end of three weeks; this, however much it might be 
regretted could not, under the circumstances, possibly be avoided, 
for if the cock is what may be termed a cannibal^ there is no 
alternative — for if he be placed beside the hen sooner he 
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will assuredly kill the young h^ds; and even at the age of 
three weeks 1 have seen cocks of thin nature attack them in 
a most savage manner. When I obfervf it I remove the 
cock at once,, and merely run' him beside the hen periodically 
— say twice a for one or two hours together — ^usually,; in 
the morning and evening, which is the best time, until she 
has laid three eggs, when it is not necessaiy to do so longer. 
If the hen should lay before the cock is replaced, the eggs 
will, of course, he fruitless ; but should the hen . lay an egg 
when the young brood is, say, twenty-one (Jays old, and the 
cock is put in at once, the third, fourth, and fifth eggs will 
be, as a rule, fruitful. In this case either the eggs must be 
given to another hen, or she must have two or three arti- 
ficial eggs for a few days to keep her sitting until it is 
certain that the young nestlings are able to feed themselves ; 
bu^^ unless a hen is a good sitter there is a danger in the 
latter plan of her forsaking her eggs ere she hatches, as by 
its adoption it causes her to sit much beyond the usual 
period of incubation, which is from thirteen to fourteen days^ 
or in some rare instances even fifteen. If, however, the hen 
has laid, say, two eggs before it is discovered that she has 
done so, let her have her own way — ^that is, let her lay her 
batch ^d sit as she pleases'; she wiU, if a good mother, 
come off the nest and feed her young regularly until they 
can take care of themselves, but • should she be observed 
sitting too closely, and neglecting her nestlings or fledgelings, 
remove the eggs and nest altogether. When the young birds 
are one month old there is no danger of losing them, ittif 
they may be confidently removed to a cage by themselves, 
taking cai^e to place the food, &c. (egg and bread, fresh 
greens and water), so that they may be found readily. 

In Lancashire, bird-byeeders take a pi^e of thin wood, 
about two inches broad, and fasten a narrow lath in front of 
it, and two pieces of wire to the back; with these wires they 
fasten it to the front of the cage opposito the door, imide, 
and place upon it a quantity of moist foo^ such as egg and 
biscuit moistened with water or milk. TM| is generally done 
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wlien the young birds are about three weeks old. It is con- 
sidered a good plan to get them to feed themselves early. 
In an ordinary way, that is when a cock has been removed 
from a hen either for being troublesome to her or for the 
purpose of pairing him to another hen, it is best to return 
him to her again (if she hatches) when the young birds are 
from seven to ten days old. He is sure to take to them at 
once (if not a cannibal) and assist the hen to rear them. As 
soon as the hen lays three eggs she may be set, and the 
nestlings can be left in the care of the cock, who will bring 
them up himself. If, on the other hand, the cock be not 
returned until the progeny are fourteen days old or upwards, 
it not unfrequently happens that he will not take to them at 
all, and I have known instances (though rare) where young 
birds have perished from this cause. In all cases where a 
cock is first returned to a hen with young ones, he oughjj. to 
be watched, unless he is a tried and faithful servant ; but that 
must be so arranged as to enable them to be seen without 
their being able to see the watcher, or even to be aware of 
his presence, as that alone would deter them from acting in 
the way they would dO in the absence of any one ; and if a 
cock really will not feed them, then the plan hereinbefore 
mentioned must be adopted. 

Hatching.— When a hen is about to hatch, a supply oi 
egg and bread and green food must be given her, and also a 
little linseed and maw-seed, or even •hemp-seed, but yory 
sparingly, a change of diet being beneficial to both the yo^g 
and adult birds; this treatment ought to be continued until 
the young fledgelings are at least six weeks old> they 

will be able to feed themselves with seed, whi^h is much 
better for them. A few groats may be given to them at 
this time, which will be of great seWioe, and care must be 
taken to dean the cages frequently and supply the birds 
liberally with sand and fine gravel. 

Difficulties Experienced in BjEiBBDiNa.-— Having given 
the course to be pursued in canary-breeding, I will proceed 
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to enunciate tlie chief obstacles which are usually met 
with, more or less, by all breeders, and will eddeavour to 
point out, so far as my own experience enables me, the best , 
means of obviating and overcoming; them! 

In the first place, it is necessary to take care that the. 
birds are in robust and vigorous health# for, if they ai*e not, 
disappointments often occur after they are paired. This is 
readily discovered by their movements. If a bird bounds ^ 
briskly from perch to perch in a rapid and lively manner, 
and moves its wings quickly and almost incessantly with a 
sort of semi-flapping motion, it is a sure indication of good 
health and a sound and vigorous constitution: but if, on the 
other hand, it sits dull and mopish, or moves about in a 
listless and phlegmatic manner, it is a certain sign of ailment 
or delicacy of health, and I would strongly advise all breeders 
discard such a bird, however good in quality, for stock 
puJ^oses; as, although birds may be reared from parents 
slightly affected with asthma, consumption, and similar dis- 
eases, the progeny are never really healthy nor satisfactory, 
and great difficulties are experienced in endeavouring to rear 
them; besides, they very frequently die during the process 
of moulting, even if they are reared thus far. 

IJNHBAiiTHY Bibbs. — Never put a sound bird with an un- 
healthy one, or it will be found, in most cases, that in a 
shoit time the sound bird becomes affected in like manner. 

^^IBBS OUT OF CowBiTiON. — must likewise impress upon 
bre^lders the necessity of thoroughly satisfying themselves 
that both birds are in fine form before they are placed 
together in the breeding-cage, for if the male be fresher 
than the female he will most assuredly proceed to ill-treat 
her, and vice versa. This is an essential point that is too 
frequently neglected by, beginners. 

Beeebing-bibbs foe Exhibition.-^ I would sincerely 
recommend all fanciers to breed from the best strains that 
can be procured if they desire to breed birds for the purpose 
of exhibition, as it is merely a matter of outlay in the first 
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instskuce. High-bred birds do not cost any more to keep than 
oomxnon birds, and with careful and judicious management they 
are nearly as easy to rear ; and the pleasure to be derived from 
breeding prize birds is immeasurably greater than breeding 
what may be termed mere cage- or aviary-birds, although, 
be it remembered, prize birds are, as a matter of course, rare 
and exceptional, even from the best blood procurable. It is, 
nevertheless, a well-authenticated fact that they cannot be 
produced without the proper material. It is an old saying, 
and a true one, that ‘‘like produces like,” and this observa- 
taon holds good with birds as well as with horses, dogs, &c. 

There is no doubt that a great deal depends upon the birds 
being properly matched for future results, in addition to 
being well bred. See chapters on the different varieties. 

Yotoo Hens to Breed From. — It is best to breed from 
young hens (first year) and cocks from two to three y^rs 
old, providing they are strong, healthy birds, as young hens 
are generally more vigorous than old ones, and hence prodnOS) 
harder and better young ones. I never care to breed with a 
hen more than three seasons, and a cock, four. The principal 
objection to young * cocks — ^that is to say, 
birds — is that they are generally too ardent, and 
prove mischievous and troublesome; besides, a p 
bred a season or two, if a good parent, teache 
mother her duties towards her newly-h||phed 
have seen an old-experienced cock, the mcffl^it he observed a 
hen hatch an egg, go direct to the feeding-trough, and, having 
procured a supply of food, hasten back to the hen and com- 
mence to disgorge the contents of his crop into her upturned 
beak. Having given her a portion of the food he brought, 
his next anxiety was* to get access to ihe newly-hatched 
brood; and it was both amusing and,intere«ting to observe 
the various devices and manoeuvres he used to induce the fond 
and vigilant mother to permit him to give the remaining 
portion to her newly-hatched little “birdies.” 

Of course, there are some mothers which rise instinctively 
as soon as their partners have supplied them with provender. 
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and commence witliout ceremony t<y administer it to the small 
objects that have just been nsdiered into being ; but many 
hens act with a watohfiil jeclonsy towards their first charge, 
and prefer taking the oppm*tu 3 uty of fading their young 
when the cocks, after having vainly endeavoured to coax them 
to gratify their humour, have returned to the egg-trodgh for 
a further supply of food. Cooks of this sort are always 
good parents, and valuable on this account; but there are 
others who pay veiy little attention to the domestic pursuit of 
assisting to rear their young, and permit the hens to use their 
own pleasure in the matter entirely. I always look upon this 
conduct * as a bad omen so far as a cock bird is concerned, 
and, unless a hen is naturally a gOod mother, there is con- 
siderable danger of losing the progeny, especially if shf be of 
a jealous and sulky nature. Whenever I notice this dispo- 
sition I remove the male bird at once — ^as all such hens feed 
much better without them — for a week or ten days, by which 
time the hen loses this feeling of jealousy to a considerable 
extent, and there is a very slender probability, if they have 
been hitherto well cared for, of losing the yoimg after this 
period, and therefore I then return the cock with confidence. 

Leaving Cocks beside Hens during Incubation, — 
When a cock and hen are found to agree, the best plan is 
^ leave them together during the process of incubation and 
afterwards, providing the cock does not interfere with the 
newly-hatched birds. ^Some cocks destroy them as soon as they 
are hatched; such birds ought to be relieved as soon as the 
hen is set, and not returned until the young birds are at least 
fourteen days old—from that to three weeks ; if he interferes 
with them at that age, that is, if he commences to pluck 
and otherwise ill-treat them, do not leave him with the hen 
for any length of timei ke may be run betide her for about 
an hour, and then removed until it is convenient to repeat 
the operation. After he has paired with the hen two or three 
times, it is not necessary to renew the connection. A bath 
may be given to a hen during incubation twice or thrice a 
week during hot weather. 
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Hbks Sweating the Young Bieds. — bath given daily 
at this time will be found of great service. Some hens, 
although good and attentive mothers, sit too closely upon their 
nestlings, especially in hot weather, and overheat them to such 
a degree as to prevent their thriving, or, to use a common 
aphorism among fanciers, “sweat them to death.” In cases 
of this kind take one or two pieces of stick, cut very thin 
and round— common lucifer matches with the brimstone ends 
broken of£ will answer the purpose — and place them firmly across 
the nest, pretty closely together, and as near the young birds 
as possible without touching them ; this will keep the hen 
from getting too closely upon them, and consequently prevent 
her “sweating” them. But as the birds grow, fresh pieces of 
wood will be needed, and they must be removed accordingly, 
say, every two days, until the nestlings are about eight or 
ten days old, when it will not be necessary to continue it 
any longer. 

Canary hens sweat their young from various causes, bl|% I 
think, mostly from over-affection. In some cases, no 
hens that are not over strong naturally become wofiili^l^d 
during the process of incubation, they get exhausted, sflid 
become inert. In such cases provide a basket*nest to let In 
air freely, and give plenty of moss to build their nest with, 
as it absorbs moisture, and not too much hair to line ij^, with, 
as it creates heat. These are the best preventives against 
this unfortunate practice, which greatly weakens the progeny 
and prevents the growth of the feathers, and often causes 
the young birds to be weakly. It is one of the most diffi- 
cult problems that a fancier has to deal with. Sweating-hens 
should be placed in a cool part of the room where the direct 
rays of the sun cannot reach them, a small glass vessel 
should be placed inside the cage, to be used as a bath, and 
water in which a small piece of afumr or borax or a tea- 
spoonful of salt has been dissolved may be put in this vessel 
for the purpose named, and given fresh every morning; if 
a hen can be induced to use it it will be found very 
beneficial. 
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A sweating - lien should always be supplied with a large 
nest; if a wooden box be used the bottom Should be oo^ei^ 
with perforated zinc. I have otte^ thoug|it th^t a nest made 
entirely of open wire work— a sort of skeleton frame ^vered 
with some thin material inside— would be very advantageicmB 
in such oases ; but whatever Udght be used for a lining it 
would have to be light and porous, such as muslin or 
calico, and would to a great extent obviate this serious ' 
difficulty, for young birds which are exceedingly sweated are 
much weakened and rarely feather properly. 

When the young birds are from twelve to fourteen days 
old, the hen will be desirous of going to nest again; she 
must, therefore, have another nest given to her for this pur- 
pose, and likewise a little moss, or material of this kind, to 
build with; for although a hen may have a well-made arti- 
ficial nest, she has the instinctive desire to build one herself; 
and during the period of pairing she will work assiduously in 
carrying the material to and from the nest. Nevertheless, 
she often throws it all out just before she lays; but if she 

t not something to build with she not unfrequently pro- 
ds to pluck her progeny, and when hens once commence 
this vicious practice they seldom forget it. At such times 
I have seen hens pluck their young brood to such an extent 
(when the above rules have been neglected) as scarcely to 
leave a feather upon them, and I have seen the poor nude, 
miserable, semi-devoured wretches so horrified at their brutal 
and unnatural parents that hunger alone could induce them 
to approach the parent birds. 

Fljjcking of Yottno.— P revention is better than cure, and 
the means above recommended will be found to answer in 
nineteen cases out of ty^enty. When they do not, place the 
young birds in an open wire cage, and tie it on the front of 
the breeding-cage where the parents are; bend the wires back 
a little, here and there, in both cages, taking care that the 
corresponding wires are bent and placed opposite each other 
before the cage containing the young birds is secured, so as 
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to allow them to get their heads through. The parents will 
feed them in this way. 

Selkctiok of Bbeedino-placb. — It very often happens 
that a hen wishes to build in the same part of the breeding- 
cage as she reared her first brood, and will commence to peck 
at her half-fiedged nestlings long before they are ready to 
leaife the nest, in order that she may force them to give up 
possession of it to her for her further convenience. When 
this is observed, remove the nest containing the young to 
another part of the cage, and put the new nest in the place 
thus vacated. 

SoEEW-NAiLs FOR TiN K’ests. — Before I commence to use 
a cage for breeding I always put three screw-nails into ea^^ 
—one in the centre and one on each side of the two poTjClixik 
(outside), or at each end — so that it is an easy matter to/ 
more the nest fi*om one nail to another. This litt^^ilevioe is 
generally successful. -W '" 

V- '■ 

Hens Refusing to Feed their PBOGagi’.— It will be 
found in some rare instances that under So circumstances 
can a hen be induced io feed her young, Shis arises mostly 
from bad health, a sulky disposition or a very nervous 
temperament. If from ill-health there is no remedy ; if from 
the other causes named they can, to a certain extent, be 
overcome and sometimes entirely cured. Speak kindly to such 
hens whenever you have occasion td go near them, and 
always address them by the names you hare given them; 
they will soon get accustomed to, and know them. Treat 
them gently, and try to gain their confidence. If they are 
very wild or intractable remove their food and water for four 
or six hours, beginning in the morning. W'hen these are 
replaced remain close by—as close tc^ the cage as you can 
get; if they still appear timid and nervous, and refuse to 
come near, remove the food, <So., for two hours longer, then 
replace them again, acting as before, and continue this treat- 
ment at short intervals until ihe birds are tamed. In time 
they wiU learn to know their master, and wHl not exhibit 
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any signs of fear ; by suck treatment I have tnown bens 
that refused to feed Ibeir first brood ultimately become good 
motbers, 

li' 

First Broob. — ^D o not part tritb a ben simply because sbe 
fails to rear ber first blood— -always give her another cbai;^ce;' 
for it sometimes happens that the fault is not bers ; tbe young 
birds may be weak and puny, and consequently too delioate 
to rear. I have known hens prove bad moiiiers one year apd * 
good ones tbe next. 

Delicate Health. — Other bens, again, 1 have known to 
rear their first nest, and let tbe next die. This, as a rule, 
will be found to proceed from a delicate constitution; tbe ben 
becomes weakly and enfeebled by breeding, and, falling into 
a bad state of health, becomes listless, and hence lets her 
progeny die for want of strength and energy to feed them 
sufficiently. Give such hens a rest, feed them liberally, and 
try lb induce them to bathe. 

Hj^D- FEEDING. — Some hens refuse to feed their progeny, 
and others feed so sparsely as to need assistance. In such 
cases hand-feeding is necessary if you have no foster-mother 
at hand, but unless tbe birds are valuable, or you desire to 
show forth as a philanthropist, it is scarcely worth the 
amount of trouble and sacrifice of time that is needed to 
rear them. The instrument to be used for this purpose should 
be a quill, abstracted from the wing of a goose, duck, or 
fowl, and cut in the shape of a pen nib; or you may use a 
piece of stick or wood similarly cut. The biri should be fed 
at first about every forty minutes, after four days old every 
hour to the sixth or seventh day, after that a further interval 
of half-an-hour more may ensue up to ten days; after they 
reach this age feed every two hours, from 6 a.m. to 7 p,m. 
Prepare the food in the following manner ; Grind some arrow- 
root biscuits to fine powder in a mortar, mix well with 
the yolk of a hard-boiled egg, and moisten with warm water 
to the consistency of Devonshire cream or cream cheese. When 
the birds reach the age of six or seven days, a little finely- 
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ground German rape-seed may be added ; this should be ground 
in a fine-set coffee-mill, and passed through a hair sieve before 
using. In all cases the food should be given warm. At the 
age of ten days you may give a little seed in addition to the 
food recommended. When the birds reach the age of twenty- 
three or twenty-four days they should be able to feed them- 
selves, and you may then substitute the ordinary egg food, 
giving in addition a few lettuce-leaves, or a piece of ripe 
chickweed or groundsel. When five weeks old they will be 
able to crack seed, a supply of which should be provided for 
their use. 

Foster-mothees, — Fanciers who keep a large number of 
high-class birds will find it necessary to keep a few common 
canary hens as nurses. Endeavom* to get them to begin to 
breed at or near the same time as the hens whose eggs or 
young ones it may be desirable for them to have ; so that, in 
the event of a high-class hen failing to feed her own prog^^ 
sufficiently, they can be transferred to one of these nirri^J 
Where there aie only one or two young ones they can some- 
times be given to other known good mothers who happen to 
have offspring about the same time. 

In cases of emergency, and when highly bred, I have 
given newly-hatched young to other hens which have only 
been set from two to five days — well tried feeders — and they 
have in all cases reared them. In one instance, where a 
hen had only sat two days, I removed her eggs and gave her 
a nest of birds a few days old to rear; at first she was 
greatly puzzled and mystified^ and appeared in gi’eat doubt 
how to act; she remained off the nest for several minutes, 
going occasionally to inspect the contents, and evidently 
trying to account for the sudden and unexpected transfor- 
mation, but after the lapse of neariy a-quarter-of-an-hour 
she settled down upon them quietly and reared them satis- 
factorily. ^ 

Difference in Ages. — There ought never to be more than 
two or three days’ difference in their ages, or the stronger 
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and older birds will get all the n^itrkbmeitt from the motber, 
and ultimately may triple th^ younger and weaker birds 
to death. 

DisTiNGUisHiNa MaekS.— I f the young on«s transferred 
should be of the same variety as those they ^e placed bs^- 
side, and so young as not to be distinguishable, then it will 
be necessary to put a mark upon them whereby they ean 
be recognised — such, for instance, as tying a piece of coloured 
silk loosely, but in such a manner as to prevent its coming 
off, round one of their legs, so that it can be readily removed 
when the birds are feathered. 

A SOLITAEY J^'estling. — One youifg bird is more difficult 
for a hen to rear than a nestful; at the same time, I prefer 
giving her an opportunity of doing so, otlierwise she might 
be spoilt ||»r the rest of the season. If, however, it is seen 
that there is but a meagre chance of its being brought up, 
and there ^e other reliable hens with broods about the same 
age, it will be better to transfer it to one of those than allow 
it to die. 

Weaning Young Birds. — ^After the young bii-ds are re- 
moved from their pai'ents, and they are able to feed them- 
selves, continue to give them egg and bread and green food 
until they are at least six or seven weeks old, or even longer, 
too sudden a change of food is very frequently attended 

f “th bad results, and engenders ailments which sometimes 
ove fatal ; but I do not mean that the full allowances should 
be given after they attain the age of six weeks, as they can 
crack seed pretty well before this time. Gradually leave off 
gmng so much egg. After they attain this age, I generally 
give them the leavings of the other birds, provided they are 
fresh and wholesome; and this, especially if it has stood 
over-night and gets rather dry, weans them from it better than 
anything, and is not attended with bad results. 

Lime and Sand. — Fresb water and perfect cleanliness, 
as well as fresh air and a liberal supply of sand, or fine 
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gravel, ay6 essentials in bird-breeding. A little old lime 
maj be given oocaeionally j but if a plentiful supply of sand 
is given it ia not really necessary. I never give my hirda 
old lime— nothing but Band gathered from the aea-ahore—md 
yet I never have a sbeUess egg, commonly known as a wind 
egg.” Where sea-sand cannot be procured, freestone bruised 
R -mn.n wiU answer the same purpose, and a little strong 
salt water, made artificially, and thrown over it, will be found 
to make a good substitute. 

Dirty Feet and Lono Olawb and Beaks. — It is highly 
desirable to clean the feet of birds and cut their claws before 
they are placed in the breeding-cage. If this be not done, 
heni^ with dirt adhering in little hard knots to their feet, or 
with long overgrown claws, are very apt to indent their eggs 
whilst turning them — a necessary process during incubation — 
and if the abrasion admits the air, the egg is spoilt in con- 
sequence. I remember a case, however, where an egg was 
accidentally damaged and a piece of transparent plaster was 
put over the bruised part very neatly ; the egg was 
hatched, but this -was a case where the egg had not b#en 
previously sat upon. I do not think it would have succeeded 
under other circumstances ; at least, I have never found it so 
during my experience. Get a pair of sharp scissors and have 
some tolerably warm water in a suitable vessel at 
teacup or even a saucer would answer the purpose; take hhli 
of the bird gently, but with suf&cient jBxmness to preveill* it 
escaping, hold it on its back, and place the leg you intend to 
perform upon between your fingers as to avoid any involuntary 
action at the moment you are about to operate upon its 
claws. If you can, cut them clean through with one out, 
about the centre of the curve of each claw; be careful not 
to take too much off them or you will i3ut them into the quick 
and run the risk of laming the bird. After this operation is 
completed, immerse the feet in warm water, wash them properly^ 
and dry with a soft cloth. Sometimes the bill, too, gets over- 
grown and has to be cut ; this is a somewhat delicate opera- . 
tion, and requires considerable skill and care in its performance. 
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The scissors used for this purpose must be v:3ry sharp. 
Placing a little may-shell, or even a Irn^b of loaf sugar 
occasionally in the wires of the cage for the birds to peck at 
will prevent any overgrowth in this direction, 

UnfrxtitftjIi JSaas. — This untoward event sometimes pro- 
ceeds from totally different causes. It may happen through 
a male bird having lost a hind claw, or even through his 
having sore and tender feet, but not frequently so. It is 
usually caused through one or other of the birds not being 
in robust and vigorous health, frequently from ailments con- 
tracted during the process of moulting. Thus it will occasionally 
be found that a bird is prolific one year and have no produce 
the next; this almost invariably results from a bad or very 
late moult. But as I purpose to treat more fully on this 
subject under the head of “ Moulting, I will not notice it 
fuHher at present. 

Bakken Hens.— I have known instances of young hens 
dfailing to breed the first year, but amply rewarding their 
!l>wners the following season. This, however, is a very rare 
ocourren!|e. There are other hens which are permanently 
barren. This results chiefly from old age, although an 
unsatisfactory moult will sometimes produce it. These hens 
go to nest with all the regularity of a prolific hen, and gene- 
rally make excellent foster-mothers, sitting eggs and rearing 
young birds with great care, attention, and regularity, and 
they are sometimes found valuable to an extensive breeder. 

SiNGiNO-HENS, — I have known hens, though not many, com- 
mence to sing like cocks, and with such gusto and vehemence 
that no one but a thoroughly practical and experienced fan- 
cier could possibly discover the sexes by their song. These 
hens, when put up to breed, almost invariably proceed to 
destroy their eggs or progeny, and are known among fanciers 
as “nnnatural mothers.” My advice to breeders is never to 
try them. I remember a friend who once had a hen of this 
description for a great number of years, hut I never could 
persuade him that it was a hen until one day it laid an egg 

a 
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at the bottom of its cage, and immediately gave up the 
ghost. He always contended that it was one of the best 
smging’-oan&iies he ever heard, and as a cock it was regarded 
by all his acquamtanees and friends who were not adepts in 
the “fancy."* 

Iebbgflarly Layino-hicns. — Some hens lay an egg and 
then miss two or three or more days ere they lay another. 
This is very often attributable to putting a hen up to breed 
too early in the spring; the cold seizes her as the eggs are 
“coming upon her” — ^to use bird phraseology — but, to speak 
more correctly, maturing within her, and completely disorga- 
nises her system. It may likewise proceed from age or a 
delicate constitution, but from the first-named cause much 
more frequently. When a hen once goes wrong during Ae 
breeding-season she cannot be relied upon afterwards — for , 
that season, at all events. 


Second and Othbb Beoods.— After a hen rears her first 
brood she sometimes gets her feet completely clogged with 
dirt. When this is the case, take care to clean them properly 
before she is re-set; remove the young birds to another cage 
properly prepared for them, as previously pointed out, clean 
out the cage in which she is breeding, strew it libe^l^ with 
sand, and take care to give her a clean nest. If is 

with the young birds, and feeding them, %e 

removed as soon as the hen has laid her third egjf f 'pii&rise, 
not until they are twenty-eight days t)ld, as 
themselves properly before they attain that ^ 

Yoxtng Bieds Cast Out of the Kest*-^ it sometimes 
happens that a hen throws one of hOr Bewly4bktched birds 
out of the nest If a cock is with iifprt and it fe not discovered 
immediately, he will most assuredfenmtilate it. When the 
hen is by herself it is rarely moUsted, and mostly found 
where it had the misfortune to fall. It is astonishing how 
long they wiU live in this way, swpeoially in warm wfather. 
When a young bird is found in this predicament, and to all 
outward appearance dead, lift it as gently as you can, place 
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it in the palm of your hand, paitially close it, and commence 
to breathe upon it as vigorously as possible, and as long as 
yon conveniently can do so vrithont ceasing. Persevere for 
some time, and you will sucoaed in ninety*five cases in eveiy 
hundred in restoring animation. As soon as you observe such 
symptoms of life as convince you that there is a reasonable 
chance of its recovery, return it to the nest ; the warmth of its 
mother will soon restore it to its wonted appearance. Never 
put a bird found in this way beside a hot fire, or in most 
cases it will succumb. I presume the excessive heat affects 
the brain, and likewise prevents the lungs — ^which must have 
nearly collapsed — from exercising their proper functions freely. 

Bueedino Beloians. — Of all the varieties of the B'HngiUa 
canaria family, probably the most tender, and consequently 
the most difficult to rear, are those known among fanciers as 
piA'e Belgians. It is not at all an uncommon occurrence to 
find imwly-hatched young birds of this variety so weak and 
delicall that they have not sufficient strength to hold up 
their heads, so as to enable the parent birds to administer 
to their pressing necessities. I have been greatly interested, 
and sometimes astonished, whilst watching (through an aper- 
ture in the door of my bird-breeding room) a thoroughly 
reliable good-feeding hen endeavouring to give food to dimi- 
nutive objects of this species. I have seen her exert her 
utmost ingenuity and skUl in her anxious endeavoui's to 
assist them to obtain th^ succour which she instinctively knew 
they required. I have watched her single the young birds out 
and place them separately in turns xmder her in such a posi- 
tion as to yield them support by her legs; and, failing in this 
manoeuvre, she has tried to feed them by resting on her side, 
half buried in the nest, as their little heads and slender necks 
were bobbing from side to side, but without avail 

When there are young birds of this description, it will be 
advisee to render them some assistance un^l they are suffi- 
ciently strong to receive nutriment from the hen in a proper 
manner. The method I have found to answer best is to give 
them the yolk of a moderately hard-boiled egg — boiled, say. 
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for five minutes and allowed to cool — mixed witli a small 
quantity Of finely-grated biscuit (pic-nics answer very well, but 
any kind of biscuits containing sugar will do equally well) 
moistened with a little water to soften it, and stirred well 
together with the point of a knife to a thin consistency. Get 
a quiU and cut it in form similar to a pen, only not quite so 
sharp at the point; hold the young bird in the left hand in 
Inch a manner as to render the most support to its head and 
neck, and proceed to feed it with the above food. Give a 
small portion at first, which may be gradually increased daily. 
This operation should be repeated every fifteen or twenty 
minutes, from daylight to dusk in the evening. When the 
birds are three days old they ought to be able to receive food 
from their parents without further assistance ; if not, there 
is but a slender chance of theii’ being reared. The great 
objection to this mode of treatment is the danger there is of 
making a hen jealous, which would prevent her from feeding 
them when they are ready for her attentions. Neverthilpi, 
it is the only chance they have, and they are sure to 
without artificial' aid. If any one should be induced to Wn- 
tinue this process until the birds are sufficiently matured to 
feed themselves, I can only say that hie perseverance will 
merit any reward that the birds are likely to bestow, however 
good they may ultimately turn out to be. Of course, in sucli 
an event a little seed would be required with the egg and 
biscuit after the birds are six days old; and it would be 
necessary to have it thoroughly well crushed and the husks 
removed — a pestle and mortar, which has been previously well 
washed and dried, or even a paste pin, in an emergency, 
would do for this purpose. Canary-seed answers best, and 
occasionally a few groats and a little maw-seed may be added, 
or hemp. seed sparingly. As the b|rdB advance in size they 
will not need to be fed so often, but regularly, and at intervals 
of, say, fifteen, twenty, five-and-twenty, and thirty mii^utes. 

Aviaey Beeeding, — Breeding birds in aviaries afid in 
rooms without cages is a pastime enjoyed by some people, and 
answers very well for dealers who breed for profit, or for 
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amateurs who merely breed birds to sing; this latter 
accomplishment being considered by eT^one" who is not 
initiated in the knowledge and mystei-ies of. the “fancy’’ m 
the great «me qyA non of bird-breeding; Pereas to a teal 
fancier the song of a bird i» quite an after consideration- 
size, shape, contour, colour, feather markings, crest, &c., are 
the grand points in his estimation, according to the different 
varieties of the birds. He wants birds to show, not to sing; 
and, therefore, unless they come up to the standard of “ show 
birds” they are of little value to him except as breeding 
stock, if the strain he reliable and well known. 

In aviary breeding a dozen hens with thi’ee cocks will, 
with moderately good luck, produce a gi'eat number of young 
birds ; as in cases of this kind they pair promiscuously. 
Sometimes the cocks assist in feeding the young birds, but 
nt>t always. Branches of trees or shrubs may be placed in 
the room or aviary, or artificial nests may be bung here 
and there. If branches of trees be used, they should be cut 
from large evergreens, such as holly or laurel, or pine boughs 
(Pinus pinea, Linn.), which should be out in January or 
February, as they will not then shed their leaves, and placed 
in large flower-pots or small tubs, filled with earth and made 
firm. If real trees or sh^bs be used the birds will pluck 
and destroy them. Th^ prefer the oi*ange tree to all others 
to build their , nests in. One great drawback to this plan of 
breeding ; is that two ^or more hens are apt to select the 
same spot in which to make their nests, and a brisk conflict 
is the result. As soon as one hen commences to build, the 
other will pull out the mateiial, and then a warfare is begun 
which is not easily quelled. First one hen is master of the 
situation, and then the other, and it is astonishing to witness 
the pertinacity which tljey display on such occasions. I have 
known a hen make a nest, and as soon as she has finished 
it another hen has gone and taken forcible possession of it 
In all such cases war, and “ war to the knife,” is certain, 
and very often a hen’s full complement of eggs is broken in 
the affray. 
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T0 attempt to breed dOEerent varieties, such as Lizards, 
Cixmamons, Hiondon Fancy, Norwich Fancy, &c., mixed up in 
aai aviary, is simply a waste of time ; and even suppose one 
variety only was bred, and there were a few pairs together, 
you could not rely upon the parentage of the birds. The 
only satisfactory method of breeding bii'ds for exhibition is 
to breed them in separate cages. 

Bird Room : Aspect, Heating, &c. — ^Where space is not an 
object, it will be found advantageous to keep a room entirely 
for the purpose of bird-breeding. One with a southerly or 
south-lvestem aspect is the best ; but this is not an essential 
consideration, as any situation will do. The more retired it 
is the better the birds will like it, as they prefer quietude 
at that season. If it can be warmed during the winter by 
artificial means, such as hot-water pipes, or by passing a 
sheet-iron stove-pipe through it, heated from outside, it will 
be very desirable to do so. A coke stove, with hot-air pipes 
attached and suitably arranged, is a good method of heating 
a bird room, or an open fire-grate may be ui|^ during the 
day and allowed to go emt during the night time without 
causing any ill effect to the birds. Some people use oil stoves, 
and others gas stoves, but none of these are satisfactory, 
and are at all times attended with great risk and danger, 
and are besides extremely unhealthy. There are a great many 
contrivances, but the coke stove and hot-air or water pipes 
ai’e the simplest and best, and next .to these I prefer an 
open grate, or a covered-in stove with an Sin. stove pipe 
carried into a chimney, the stove being placed as nearly as 
convenient to the centre of the room. Under no circum- 
stances would I advise the use of gas, as it is very perni- 
cious in its effects on the constitutions of birds, and will 
set them into the moult in an incredibly short space of time. 
If the room is quite dry, and situated in an inhabited house, 
no fire is absolutely necessary, but during frosty nights the 
cages should be closely covered with quilts, shawls, or rugs. 
If the water freezes it will cause no harm, but should be 
thawed in the morning, and again during the day if necessary. 
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We have known birds tinder such oircumstanoes nibble the 
ice, and thereby allay their thirst. Host canaries* except 
Belgians, can endm^ an izEmense amotint of cold. 

Dbtaghed Bibd HotrsE.— I have had a bird-house built at 
the rear of my dwelling-honse (see Plate). It is a semi- 
detached building; I had it constructed specially for birds knd 
plants. It faces west and south; on the north it adjoins 
another building which acts as a shelter for it. It is 10ft. 
high at the back, 12ft. long, 7ft. wide, and 7ft. 4iil. high at 
the front. It faces due west, and the end the south. At 
this end and in front is a wall 3ft. Sin. in height, and above 
this to the roof is framed woodwork, glazed in long narrow 
stripes like an ordinary greenhouse. The whole of the front 
is made in sashes and hung on hinges, which can be opened 
for ventilation when required. The south end is also framed, 
with a framed and panelled door in the centre, the upper 
half of which is glass. The front and south end are shelved 
for plants, and the back and a recess at the north end are 
also shelved with llin. boards for the breeding-cages. The 
shelves at the back are supported by wooden trestles fixed 
to the wall in five rows, the first being only lOin. from the 
ground. It is built like a room, and has a step, 7in. in 
height from the ground, leading into it; the floor is formed 
of 6in. bujff-and-red tiles laid obtusely or anglewise, to resemble 
oilcloth in the pattern, on a 4in. bed of concrete. The walls 
are all plastered and coloured dove colour, with fixed colours. 
The roof is lathed and plastered to form a ceiling, and in 
the centre is a framed sky-light, 24in. by I8in., which opens 
when needed for ventilation. In addition to this I have a 
small iron ventilator inserted in the brickwork, which closes 
with a slide. At the north end is a properly-constructed 
chimney with a registered fire grate, and a mantle-piece ; and 
the whole room is skirted round with a 7in. moulded skirting. 
This being a separate building, it is necessary, in cold, damp, 
and frosty weather, to have a little fire in it, and in order 
to prevent it getting overheated I hare a contrivance to cover 
the whole of the open space above the bars, and so constructed 
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UtM to fit roimd the moulding of the grate to prevent smoke 
coming out during adverse winds. It has a large steel knob 
in the centre to lift it by. At the top, on the inside, is a 
piece of iron like a square hook which goes inside the grate 
to pi*event it being blown forward, and it is fixed on the 
bars by another hook at the bottom; it is made of sheet- 
iron ; this instrument acts as a blower,” and makes the 
fij^ bum well, but it also consumes the coals rapidly, and 
requires frequent attention. I can regulate the heat in cold 
weather to about 45deg., and in moderate weather to 50deg« 
or 55deg.; however, 6in. hot-water pipes with a No. 2 com- 
bustion stove would be more satisfactory, but in a circumscribed 
place this is out of the question. I only breed birds for my 
own gratification, amusement, experiment, and study, not for 
profit, hence I never put up more than about twelve pairs 
of birds. Besides this house, I have an aviary in which i 
can turn my young birds that are to be used for breeding 
purposes only. The house is very light in appearance, and 
the birds thrive in it splendidly. It is painted white outside 
and French- white inside? excepting the shelving, which is dark 
stone colour. 

The roof is slated and spouted, in all respects like 
ordinary dwelling. I have the town water laid on, w^|j| J 
find very convenient. Anyone who has sufficient ground 
and as much as £25 to spare, I would recommend to Jmve 
a house of this sort. I must not oiqit to mentions that I 
have a wood-and-wire frame for the centre window the 
sky-light, which is all that is necessary to be and 

in hot weather I shade the front with calico ctjiylriBgs. 

Birds create a great deal of dirt, and fanokurs #ho happen 
to be blest with wives of cleanly habits, faatidioils tastes, and 
pungent tempers, are not generally wi^out a Imowledge of this 
sublime fact. Besides, most fanciers hate friends who are 
also fanciers, and consequently frequent visitors, especially in 
wet weather, when they cannot very well spend their time in 
out-of-door pursuits elsewhere, and they Its well as the birds 
make dirt. A house such as I have described obviates this. 
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Another consideration is that bird«|;oonis, wherever sitnated, 
are harbours for moths, who patronise them very erteiisively, 
and enjoy their precincts exceedingly. 

La.tb Breeding. — Cease breeding as soon after the middle 
of August as possible, or even earlier ; for when that advanced 
period of the year has arrived it is quite time the old birds 
were commencing to moult; late moulting is exceedingly ob- 
jectionable, and very detrimental to the health of birds, and 
ought, therefore, by all means to be avoided. When any of 
my hens lay after the 10th of August I never permit them to 
sit. I throw their eggs out, and as soon as their last broods 
can cater for themselves I remove the mothers into a large 
flight cage or aviaiy; but before doing so I pull their tails 
out, which appears to encourage or promote the process of 
moulting. If the hens commence to breed in the early part 
of April — ^as they ought to do, if in blooming health and 
condition — or even, sometimes, at the latter end of March, 
there is ample time to obtain four nests of eggs from each 
hen, which is quite as many as it is prudent to take in one 
season. Tor a hen to lay too much is weakening and injurious 
to her constitution, thereby paving the way for disorder, which 
is almost the inevitable result. Ailments thus engendered, and 
not discovered until too late, are frequently attributed to the 
moult, whereas the weakness caused by excessive laying is so 
enfeebling that the constitution is completely undermined, 
and the moult — which^ is at all times an eventful period in 
the life of a bird — establishes the activity of disease. 

iNCiJBiLTiON. — There are probably few subjects less under- 
stood — ^that is, from a scientific point of view — than incubation. 
The reason of this arises from a variety of caus^, one of which, 
-doubtless, is that few fanciers care to destroy a fertile egg, 
as there is a feeling that it might develop into a prodigy. 
Much that is valuable and interesting might be learnt from 
a few careful experiments. 

I have experimentalised a little in this direction, and have 
discovered that eggs can be removed the day prior to that 
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on which they are due to be hatched, and left totally un- 
protected for a period of six hours in warm weather, and 
even a much longer time, and if again replaced under the 
hen, they will be hatched, and the chicks survive. I have 
likewise found that eggs which have been sat upon for a 
period of two days may be removed for a corresponding 
period, and afterwards returned to the nest without injury 
to them ; but, as a matter of course, they must be sat upon 
the full time — i.e., thirteen days — before they will hatch. 
These facts are worth knowing, and it would be well if fanciers 
would make sacrifices by way of experiment occasionally, and 
give the results of their labours for the edification and en- 
lightenment of their brother fanciers. Eggs have been known 
to be hatched that have been kept for a period of eight days 
before being set, and it is quite possible that eggs kept even 
for a period of twelve days might prove fruitful. 



CHAPTER III. 


Mule Breeding. 

Among the many pleasures to be derived by bird-fanciers from 
breeding birds, there is none which affords such an amount of 
pleasure, instruction, and amusement, as mule breeding ; that is, 
-provided good specimens of the hybrids are obtained. Herein 
lies the difficulty, but when once it has been surmounted, a full 
reward for all past labours, perseverance, and patience is 
reaped. 

Uncbutainties of Mule Breeding. — It is a well-known fact 
thak many men have bred mules for a great number of years, 
betv/€en the goldfinch and the canary, and likewise between the 
liimet^itringilla Linota^ Linn.) — commonly known as the grey or 
browfigllfemet — and canary, and have never once succeeded in 
produc^% a single specimen worth 5s . ; whilst others, who have 
only been recognised as “fanciers” but a short time, compara- 
tively speaking, have managed to obtain birds worth as many 
pounds sterling each, and no doubt a great deal of this success 
depends upon intelligence and observation. 

Good Mules. — Up to within a very recent period, any fancier 
who happened to produce a good specimen of a lightly-marked 
mule was looked upon as either an exceedingly fortunate indi- 
vidual, or a man that really knew something — a sort of seer 
in “ birdology.” Ho doubt, solitary instances are on record of 
persons having bred a good specimen, as it were by mere accident, 
that is, at a first attempt ; whilst others, as I havi^J^ef ore stated. 
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have bred males for many years or, as I bare frequently beard it 
expressed, “all tbeir lives,” and never were fortunate enoagb 
to “get anything worth looking at.” 

iNFLtTKNCB OF PARENTS ON THE PROGENY.— There are a 
great many theories in vogue as to how good mules are produced» 
esjpecialJj goldineb mules; and I have beard fanciers express a 
vary decided opinion to the effect that it was attributable to 
breeding with a pai*ticular kind of goldfinch, whilst others as 
implicitly believe that the description of the finch has nothing 
whatever to do with the result. One thing, however, is pretty 
certain, and that is, that when a hen has been found to breed 
pied mules with regularity, her offspring may be relied upon, as 
a rule, to do the same thing. This being an established fact, 
any man who is in possession of a well-known hen of this 
description is almost certain to be besieged with applications for 
young hens bred from her ; and fabulous prices have occasionally 
been paid for them. Fanciers who are in possession of the 
genuine type of birds for producing prize mules can seldom be 
induced to part with them, and I have known what I should 
consider most tempting offers to purchase blankly refused. 

All -those who are genuine admirers of our feathered fa vouriti^, 
and have been in any way associated with the “ fancy ” during 
the last twenty-five or thirty years, must have a vivid recollection 
of the names of some of our most famous mule bidders. . I refer 
to breeders of birds which have obtained great celebrity, such 
as Leimy Moore, Tempest, Robson, Brents and many others, and 
not the mere exhibitors ; as it is now notorious that a number of 
our largest and most successful exhibitors very rarely breed 
a single specimen of the birds they show, they being simply 
the purchasers, and, consequently the possessors of the birds. 
Of coui’se, there are some exceptions, but this rule applies 
pretty generally. • 

Goldfinch and Canary Mules. — When commencing to 
breed mules, my advice is, confine youi’self to those obtained 
between the goldfinch and canary, linnet and canary, or goldfinch 
and bullfinch, as they are best calculated to reward you 
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pecuniarily for the trials and disappomtinents which are almost 
certain to beset you at the beginning ; but you must p^severe, 
and if my instructions are strictly followed, I have every 
confidence that your labours will terminate satisfactorily. 
Other kinds of mules can be obtained, such as siskin and 
canary, bullfinch and greenfinch* &e., but of these I will treat 
more particularly under their reapecbire headings. 

The goldfinch and canary undoubtedly produce by far the 
most beautiful of all the canary hybrids, as such variety and 
diversity of colour and markings are obtained as cannot be 
had by any other cross. The first thing to be aimed at is to 
get a strain of canary hens that can be relied upon to breed 
marked mules, as it is beyond dispute that the majority of 
hens chosen at i*andom, or even selected, as they sometimes 
are, by breeders who imagine that they know “a thing or 
jfcwo,” very seldom produce the merest semblance of a pied 
bird, although they have tried season after season with hens 
of totally different strains. When first I commenced to 
breed mules, which is a good many years ago, I began,* like 
a great manj'- more fanciers, with no more idea of anything 
further being required than simply to place a male goldfinch 
and female canary together in a breeding-cage, give them a 
nest, and await the result. Experience has taught me very 
different. After breeding mules for several years, with no 
better success than, as a mortified old fancier illnaturedly 
observed, “getting a houseful of sparrows” — for such are 
dark mules sometime^ designated — I began to turn my attention 
to the subject more closely. 

81B-BBED Bibds. — H aving determined to enquire into this 
subject, I paid a visit to a person who had obtained consider- 
able notoriety in his neighbourhood among the ** fancy,” 
from the fact of his having bred, during the previous five or 
six years, two or three very good goldfinch and canary 
mules. He was a carpenter by trade, and I found him 
shrewd and intelligent, and inclined to be communicative. 
As a matter of course, I asked him the usual “thousand and 
one” questions, but all the infonnation of a pi'actical 
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characfier that I was enabled to obtain from him was that all 
bis canary bens used for tbis purpose were of So-and-so’s 
“celebrated” strain. I visited another and another, with a,„ 
like result, and not being satisfied I determined to visit Mr. 
So-and-so himself. This gentleman was none other than a 
knight of the shovel and pick; or, to speak more plainly, a 
pitman, or hewer of “black diamonds.” This individual I 
found to be exceedingly reserved, cautious, suspicious, and 
ctmning in his manner. When I began to question him as to 
how he managed to obtain the hens that had bred him such 
excellent mules, he was very mysterious in his demeanour, 
and his answers were given after considerable deliberation 
on his part. He evidently regarded my visit and catechising 
him with much disfavour. Finding that my tactics in 
asking straightforward questions were not at all appreciated, 

1 resorted to a different plan altogether, and with apparently, 
much better success. I bought a marked mule from him at 
a good price, and also a young canary hen “of the mother 
of the mule” I had bought — so he informed me. She ought 
to have been, for the price I paid for her; but whether 
was a daughter of this particular hen or not, I can only sny 
that sbe failed to emulate the deeds of her parent. After 
repeated visits and much manoeuvring, I fancied I had 
learned something. He told me he had possessed the strain 
for upwards of twenty years; and in answer to further 
questions, I discovered that they were all very nearly allied 
in blood relationship. This gave me aif idea, and I resolved 
to follow it up. 

Whenever I heard that any breeder had produced a “pied” 
mule, I made it a rule to go and try my utmost to trace the 
parentage of the hen that bred it. Sometimes 1 succeeded to . 
a certain extent, but not generally; and I found it a slow pro- 
cess and terribly up-hill work. It often happened that the hen 
had been bought from a dealer, or the person had forgotten 
where he purchased her, and had merely run a goldfinch to her 
as an “ off chance,” in hopes of getting “ something good.” StiU 
the little information I was enabled to accumulate in this way 
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gtrengthened my first impression, tha^ tlie chief secret lay in the 
in-and-in breeding (consanguinity). 

In or about the year 1872, 1 visited an old man in a small 
country town in Northumberland, who had been a bird breeder 
for a gi*eat number of years; he bred mules principally, a>nd 
had obtained some very handsome specimens— -ehiefiy eveidy- 
marked birds. I could not glean much from this individual 
himself, as he was by no means of a communicative Reposition ; 
but I learnt from a neighbour of his, who had the same 
strain of hens, but had been a little less fortunate in obtaining 
good . mules, that the origin of them had been the produce of 
a common hen canary and a " London Fancy ” cock, I failed 
to learn anything of the antecedents of the hen as to parentage ; 
but the cock, I ascertained, was bred by a gentleman who had 
bred London Fancies for several years, and during the whole of 
time he had not introduced a change of blood. 

When I got north of the River Tweed, I visited one day a very 
old fancier, who had had the good fortime to breed and rear 
some excellent mules, I found him to be a respectable and 
trustworthy man, and consequently I courted his acquaintance. 
I was too familiar with the peculiarities of the Scotch people to 
begin to exhibit any inquisitiveness at first, but as time rolled 
on our friendship waxed greater, and I ventured to ask him how 
he procured the hens which bred him his good mules. He 
replied, “ They are sib bred.” “ Sib bred 1 ” I repeated ; “ what 
is that?” He said, very gravely, “Weel, sib bred is sib bred, 
an I thocht that onybddy kenned what that was.” However, I 
found that the meaning of the words was consanguinity; and 
thus the idea which I had naturally formed was practically 
confirmed. He further informed me that all the hens he had 
bred mules from were as sib bred ” as they could be, and that 
the principal Scotch breeders attributed their success to this 
cause. My theory is that the blood becomes so thoroughly pure 
in one direction by the process of breeding that the 

admixture with a foreign or opposite specidif produces little 
change in it ; and I have no doubt that this iS^the ventRjle 
solution of the “ secret” which has been so 
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many years. No doubt, there are other adjimcts needed for the 
production of mules of a superior class, having in view the 
improvements, size, colour, and feather, which I wiU point out 
in the course of my remarks ; but, before I do so, I will give the 
result of my own experiments, which, being practical, will be 
valued accordingly. 

Being now thoroughly convinced that I had discovered the 
true method of producing marked mules, I procured a clear buff 
Norwich cock canary, bred from clear birds, by a friend who had 
bred with a few pairs for four or five years, merely for his own 
amusement, and, therefore, had not deemed it worth his wjiile to 
introduce a fresh strain. I put this cock to a clear yellow hen, 
bred from two evenly-marked Norwich birds by myself, which 
were pretty closely related. I kept two hens and a cock from 
this pair, and having paired these again, I got three young 
canaries from one hen and two from the other. I then placed a 
male goldfinch with each of the hens, and during the season I 
bred some nicely-marked mules — scarcely good enough to show 
in this age of marvels, but notwithstanding, good birds. Fired 
by my success to more vigorous exertions, I determined to extend 
my chances, and hearing* of a person who had some hens very 
“ sib bred,” I purchased one, and two more goldfinches. 

The following year I put up two young hens, 
and one buff (the remainder being all cocks), as l»^ore 
stated, and also the “sib bred” hen whioJl^® had purchased. 
She was a clear buff hen, of the variety )du>wn as “Norwich 
Fancy,” and was the produce of cles# parents. I first 
took a nest of canaries from each Kfi these h^, and after- 
wards introduced them to the “goldies.” One of the young 
hens started at once, and laid a of eggs which proved 
fruitful, and were hatched; but the young birds were weak 
and delicate, and only lived two days^ They had all the 
appearance of being light mules, their skins were like 
newly-hatched canaries’; I was much pleased with my success 
so far, although doomed to ^disappointment by the loss I sus- 
tained when they succumbed. Scarcely, however, had I become 
reconciled to my first misfortune, when a second and worse 
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befel me; for, a> few days aftert^arda, the mother .o£ them 
died also. I tras now left with nothing but the two hens, as 
I had previously parted with the Others; and in one of these 
I must confess my expectations were very limited. They each 
laid about a week after the first-named hen, but both 
eggs were barren ; so I exchanged the goldfinches, and the 
following nests proved fruitful. I set them both together, as' 
they laid on the same day ; but before the period of incubation 
had expired, I thought it prudent to exchange their nests, as 
the young hen I bred myself was not a good feeder, and it 
was with difficulty that she had managed to rear one bird 
from her first brood; whereas the other^ hen had proved herself 
to be thoroughly reliable in this respect. 

As their time for hatching drew near, my anxiety and antir 
cipations increased, and culminated one morning when I entered 
■my bird-room and heard a low chirping sound — ^familiar to the 
ears of old experienced fanciers — ^proceeding from the comer 
in which the cage containing the two hens in question was 
hanging. I made straight to the spot without a moment’s 
delay, and listening with an eager and attentive ear, I soon 
discovered that both of them had hatched. I proceeded at 
once to give them the usual viands as quickly as I could, and 
made my exit rather abruptly, as I was afraid to disturb the 
hens any more than I could help on this occasion. My desire 
to have a peep at the little strangers, the produce of the hen 
I had bred, became more intense as each day passed by ; but 
when the fifth day arrived I could not restrain my cuiaosity 
any longer, so I ventured to poke the hen off her nest, 
which I took out of the cage and conveyed to that part of 
the room where I got the most light. A minute inspection 
followed, and although I found them fairly good mules, I 
must confess they were ijot so good as I had expected; so I 
returned them to their foster-mother more disappointed 
pleased. On the following day I was feeding my birds, as 
usual, wben I casually noticed the other hen which had charge 
of the other mules off her nest; and, singularly enough, 
about these I had felt no matter of anxiety^ and very litile 
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oimosity, but I thought I might as well have a look at them 
when an. opportunity was afforded me. Guess my astonish- 
ment and gratiEoation, then, when I discerned two light 
mules there! I removed the nest in the twinkling of an eye, 
and found, to my dismay, that the poor little hungry-lookiug 
wretches had been half-starved for want of better attention 
from the mother, and must' imless some succour was imme- 
diately forthcoming, perish. 

My first impulse, on finding the two light-coloured mules 
among the half-starved youngsters, was to transfer the brood 
to the other hen; but, seeing the great disparity that existed 
between the size of the one lot and that of the other, I 
resolved not to adopt this plan, as I well knew that the 
larger and stronger birds would be pretty certain to smother 
their small and weakly companions. My next notion was to 
throw out the darkest, and consequently least valuable birds, 
to save the others ; had I done this I should have acted 
wisely, at least in a pecuniary point of view ; but, like 
thousands of other people in this world, I adopted a “penny- 
wise and pound-foolish” policy. 

I felt reluctant to lose any of the birds so long as 
appeared the least possibility of saving them; 

I had some qualms of conscience, I am bound to adjoait, ^hen 
the idea of killing those poor unoffending little birdies crossed 
my mind, I was in a dilemma, that is quite certsiin, and 
how was 1 to get out of it puzzled me^not a little. At last I 
made up my mind to take the mule which I considered of 
the least value from under the h^ which was feeding her 
young to my satisfaction, and give it to the one which was 
not behaving properly to those under her care. I then re- 
moved the clear mule — ^for such it really was — and put it in 
the place of the one I had taken fiway, thereby effecting a 
transfer, so that each hen in reality got one of her own progeny 
by the change. 

There was still a gx*and mule left underneath the neglectful 
foster mother which I was most anxious to save, and having 
a canary hen with a brood of young birds some three or four 
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days old, I effected a second transfer between these bens, on 
the same plan as the ffrst. This appeared to me to be the 
most satisfactory arrangement I could make, as the only risk 
I had was that of losing a moderately-marked and 

a I^'orwich canary ; but I was quite willing to make thi6 
sacrifice if I could only succeed in rearing the two mul4s of 
such excellence and promise. As I said before, one of them 
was quite clear, and the other had beautiful eyenly-marked 
wings, seven dark feathers in each in the upper pp*t of the 
wing, and corresponding exactly, with all the appearance of 
being clear elsewhere, with the exception of eye marks, which 
would still further have enhanced its value. At the age of 
thirteen days, however, this bird died, rind the clear mule 
expired a few days before; so I gaVe each of the hens their 
first charges back to them, by no means benefited in appear- 
»ance or condition by the change. 

The loss of these birds was exceedingly mortifying to me, and 
I do not need to teU those who know an 3 rthing about mule 
breeding what a serious one it was; but perhaps I ought to 
warn those who intend to pursue this pastime that they must 
be prepared to meet with similar disappointments. 

When the hen which bred me the good mules had reared 
those under her care, I took a nest of canaries of her, and 
afterwards anotlfer nest of mules, four in number, which 
consisted of one dark and three marked birds. I twice showed 
the best of the marked ones, and obtained a “high com- 
mendation ” on one occasion, and a “ very high commendation ” 
on the other. From the other hen I got two more nests of 
mules, and among them were two very good specimens, being 
nicely marked, although small; both were hens, and con- 
sequently of little value. In the autumn of the same year 
some kind of distemper, which proved very fatal, got among 
my birds, and I lost a great number of them; the only birds 
I had left to begin the following season with of the mule 
breeding strain were the two hens, and two young cocks from 
the hen that produced the best mules. I commenced, as 
usual, with placing a canary cock with each hen for a firat 
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nest, but I only succeeded in rearing one young canary, 
wMcb died at the age of fourteen days. I next put the 
goldinohes with them, but on this occasion I revei^sed the 
cooks, for this reason: One of them was what is known 
amiong bird breeders as a “ pea- throat,” and he was the 
father of the clear and lightly marked mules; and being 
aware that a difference of opinion exists among breeders with 
respect to these birds, some attributing the cause of the 
mules being pied or marked to the fact of breeding with 
“pea-throat” and “cheverell” goldfinches, I resolved upon 
making an experiment, in order to ascertain, if possible, 
whether there really was any foundation for such a beli^^ 
In the course of twelve or fourteen days both hens laid 
were set, and their eggs were fruitful. The hen with the, 
“pea-throat” hatched four eggs and brought up ihe mules 
herself — there were three of them marked and one entirely^^ 
dark, but the marked birds were not so good as those she 
had produced the previous year with an ordinary goldfinch. 
The other hen hatched and reared three birds, two being 
dark and the other iiolerably well marked. I had purposed 
reversing the finches again, but before I had an opportunity 
of doing so the “pea-throat” died. I thereupon ran the other 
goldfinch — the only one I had loft — ^to the hen which had 
reared a brood by the “pea-throat”; the result was a nest 
of three mules, all marked birds, and very similar in their 
markings to her first produce. I had replaced the finch with 
the other hen, and on this occasion she hatched four mules, 
which consisted of two dark buff mules, one clear mule, and 
the other had one lightly-marked wing and an eye mark on 
the same side as the marked wing. The clear mule died at 
the age of three weeks, from some cause which I never was 
able to discover, as it appeared in perfect health only a few 
hours before I found it dead; the other I managed to rear, 
but, unfortunately, I lost the lightly-marked bird when it was 
^ilmost through the moult. One of the dark mules from this 
nest I showed at the Crystal Palace, where it took first 
prize. 
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During the moulting season the yellow hen which had bred 
me some very fair mules died, and also the young canary cook 
of this strain; the other I had sold previously, so that I^had 
nothing but one hen and the goldfinch left, and I was so exas- 
perated at my bad fortxme that I exchanged them for a pair 
of good Lizard canaries with a friend, and gave up this 
branch of bird - breeding ; but it is my intention to try it 
again, and, I hope, with fewer misfortunes than I have hitherto 
experienced. 

lUll, gentleman who purchased from me a young cock bred 
jRm the “sib-bred” hen, mother of the best mules I had 
bred, put him to a clear Norwich hen canary, and a young 
hen bred from this pair produced two very excellent mules. 
I mention this fact to prove that where the blood is right 
it will be perpetuated in future generations. I could name 
••several other oases within my own knowledge, if it were neces- 
sary, to verify the fact. Nevertheless, it must be distinctly 
understood that while this peculiar feature is traceable through 
an entire race of birds allied in blood, it varies much and in 
different degrees, even in the same family or generation. For 
instance, I have known three hens, own sisters, each produce 
mviles, and although the progeny from the whole of them 
were more or less pied, there was a marked characteristic 
distinction among them, those of one particular hen being 
infinitely superior in quality and markings to those of the 
others. This, I presume, depends greatly upon the well-known 
fact which is familiarly termed “throwing back,” that is, 
breeding back for several generations in favour or resemblance 
to certain progenitors. This is no new theory, but an acknow- 
ledged fact, and it is traceable not only in birds and animals, 
but in the human species also. 

OhbvbbelIi and Pea#thboat Goldfinches.— It is not my 
intention to attempt to refute in toto the theory held by some 
breeders, who consider it essentially necessary to have a 
“Gheverell” or a “Pea-throat” goldfinch in order to obtain 
marked mules. My experience has taught me to place implicit 
reliance upon the canary hens, and I am fully persuaded that 
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imlesa the hens are of the right sort you will never succeed 
in producing lightly-n^arked mules simply by breeding from 
goldfinches of the description I have named. And I am quite 
sure that more than two-thirds of the most successful breeders 
of these birds will bear me out in my assertion ; at the same 
time, I know that both “ Cheverell ” and “ Pea-throat ” gold- 
finches are much sought after and highly esteemed by some 
of the oldest and most experienced mule breeders in this 
country, and a much better price can be obtained for them 
than for ordinary birds. Indeed, I have known as much as a 
sovereign to have been paid for a good specimen of the first- 
named kind. Many noted breeders assert that hens are more 
likely to ** throw ’’ a good mule with a finch of this sort than 
with one of the ordinary type, and this fact I am not at all 
disposed to dispute. I have great regard for the opinions of 
thoroughly practical men, and for this reason I am' ^ 
desirous of endeavouring to ignore what appears to 
settled conviction in favour of these particular Idnds of glfe- 
finches; at the same time, I consider it right to visy l^at I 
have seen several grand mules bred from goldfinches of the 
common description, and this fact goes far to prove that the 
theory I hpld is well founded; and beside this, I can certify 
that several breeders who are personally known to me have 
tried the experiment with both varieties of the goldfinch above 
mentioned, and hens chosen promiscuously, and have never 
succeeded in breeding a pied mule of any value. This being 
so, it must be evident to all that the first and principal 
requirement, in order to insure success in this particular 
branch of bird-breeding, is to procure a race of canary hens 
upon which some reliance can be placed. I will, therefore 
endeavour to instruct those who are desirous of pursuing this 
interesting study in the most approved method of producing 
a thoroughly reliable strain for this purpose. 

Oatt ARIES EOB MxJLB-BBEBDiNa. — In the first place, I, 
recommend the purchase of a pair of London Fancy canaries, 
as I believe that all birds of this particular variety are very 
closely allied in blood relationship, much more so than is 
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generally supposed. This class of birds has been* in the 
hands of a very limited number of fanciers for the last 
forty years or more, and hare dwindle^d year by year to a 
mere fraction of what they were at that period. They have 
become very delicate with in*and-in breeding, and their Con- 
stitutions have been greatly impaired thei*eby, so that the 
strongest of them are now regarded as tender birds. Having 
procured these, get a large bird bred between a Belgian 
canary and a cinnamon variegated Yorkshire Fancy ; let it be 
perfectly clear in colour, and if it “blows clear all over, so 
much the better — that is, clear in the under flue, or small 
feathers next the skin. Many birds which appear clear are 
found when examined to have small black feathers beneath 
their outer covering. Birds of this kind should be avoided 
when they are intended to be matched with a London Fancy 
bird, as plenty of green will be had from the last-named 
variety. Having obtained a bird of this description of the 
opposite sex and colour to the “ black wing ” (London Fancy), 
they can be paired. In choosing a cross-bred bird of this 
sort, endeavour to get one with red or brown eyes, commonly 
called “pink-eyed”; it is not difficult to do so, as most birds 
with a cross of cinnamon blood in their veins have red eyes. 

In the next place, procure a clear hen of the evenly-marked 
Horwich Fancy strain. The larger she is and the richer in 
colour the better. This hen must blow clear likewise — ^that is, 
when you blow back the feathers on the under part of the 
body the inner feathers or under-flue should be clear as well 
as the upper or top covering of feathers. When purchasing 
London Fancies be sure to have them both out of the same 
nest, if obtainable; if not, they ought certainly to be of the 
same parents ; and I should strongly advise you to get two 
male birds if possible; but, if not, couple the cock bird with 
the FTorwich Fancy hen, and the hen “black wing” with a 
male bird bred in the way I have already pointed out. Keep 
two or three of the cleanest birds obtained from these crosses ; 
but if any of them have “pink eyes,” select these in pre- 
ference to all the others ; mate these, and breed from them 
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the following season. K preferred, some of the hens bred 
from the last cross may be run with goldfinches, when, no 
doubt, a few tolerably good males will be obtained from 
them; but the canaries must be bred in-and-in for some 
years longer before mules of the highest standard of excel- 
lence can be expected. They must be so crossed as to insure 
an intimate blood relationship; but while a pair should be 


j^^lfally related, they must not be of common parentage 
Mr the same direct line, as the produce of these crosses 
r'genei-ally puny and difficult to rear. 


Double-yellows. — Occasionally two yellow birds must bo 
put together. The produce of these will sometimes be found 
scant in feather, and when crossed the same way a second 
time will be still more so. Indeed, I have seen hens so semi- 
nude by this process of breeding that the sight of them was 
offensive. But these hens invariably breed the handsomest 
hybrids. I once saw a very beautiful evenly-marked goldfinch 
mule, which was bred from a hen that was so destitiKfelx^ 
feather, so pinched and hungry-looking in her appearflsi^ 
that I positively would not have had her as a gift if I 
not been cognisant of the above fact. 

My reason for advising you to breed from double jonques 
is that you are sure to get more yellow-marked mules by 
this method than by any other, and the yellow-marked birds 
are the most valuable, as they are much more difficult to 
obtain, and, consequently, more rare than buff -marked birds ; 
beside, this cross greatly enriches the coloiir of the birds, 
which in itself is a weighty consideration. 


Double-bupps. — In like manner pair two buff birds together, 
say, once in two or three years, as by the adoption of this 
plan the birds will be greatly improved in feather, both in 
quantity and closeness. It likewise increases their size, and 
materially strengthens their constitutions. A trifle in colour 
may be sacrificed by it, but this is readily regained by match- 
ing a bird bred from two buffs with one of the opposite sex 
bred from two yellows, and the blending of these crosses will 
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be foimd to produce the most beueficial results in every 
respect. 

Adjuncts fob Mulb-bbbedino. — ^When commencing to 
breed from the London Fancies, &c., it is a good plan to put 
a pair of pure Norwich Fancies together at the same titne, 
both clears and nearly allied in kindred; also put a Belgian, 
Glasgow Don, or Manchester Coppy canary, with a large 
cinnamon variegated hen, or a clear hen bred from x>wo birds 
of the latter description; cross the produce of these two paiiu 
of birds in the same way as I have pointed out in the first 
instance. These birds can in the interval be utilised as 
nurses, but at the end of three years they will be found 
most valuable adjuncts to pair with what I may term the 
regular muling strain, and the admixture of this new blobd 
will strengthen and invigorate them wonderfully, and without 
detracting from their specific qualities to any appreciable 
extent as mule breeders, seeing that they inherit the speciality 
Required through the in-and-in breeding. 

CoNSANCUiNiTY. — If you breed too long on the principle of 
consanguinity, without an occasional admixture of new blood, 
there is a danger in the coui*se of time of losing the strain 
altogether, although it might require a considerable period to 
elfect so undesirable an object. Still, there can be no manner 
of doubt that the process of “ sib ” breeding tends greatly to 
impair the health of birds, and ultimately makes them exceed- 
ingly tender and bad*to rear, and therefore an occasional 
cross is in reality an imperative necessity, and I may add 
that it is a common practice with many old mule-breeders to 
exchange with each other a male canary about once in every 
three or five years from their “noted” strains, as they find 
it mutually advantageous to do so. 

When birds are sufficiently “ sib-bred ” for muling purposes 
they will be found to be very sparse of feathers, and wanting 
in the full complement of tail and wing feathers (eighteen 
feathers in each wing, and twelve in the tail' of a bird is the 
full number of an ordinaiy specimen), and those covering the 
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body will be found to be scant and thin; in many cases 
barely sufficient to cover the* body in some parts. The appear- 
ance of the feathers also will be meagre, and not fully 
developed, but will have the appearance of being pinched and 
shrivelled up, “ Sib-bred” birds are not unfrequently deformed 
in their claws and nails; some of them which have been in- 
bred for several generations look ghastly, weak, and puny. 
The best mules that have been bred and exhibited for many 
years have, as a rule, been produced in the northern counties 
of ^ngland — Durham, Northumberland, and North Yorkshire, 
and in Devonshire, principally in and around Plymouth, 
since the “Canary Book” was first published, giving the 
method of producing exhibition mules, we have noticed a 
gi'eat number of people advertising “ sib-bred ” hens, and we 
feel it our duty to warn new beginners and inexperienced 
breeders to be careful from whom they purchase such birds, 
as very few fanciers have succeeded in establishing a breed 
of birds that can be relied on for producing such mules as are 
worthy of a place^ on the show bench. There are so many 
people now-a-days who breed and deal in birds for the sake of 
profit, tliat little reliance can be placed upon their statements, 

Further experience has taught me that by breeding 
buffs and double-yellows together for a lengthewp^ 
such birds will, apart from being “sib-bred,” produce 
To be more explicit, I mean to breed buffs oontiimally with 
buffs, and yellows with yellows, without e^vCt crossing them 
with opposite colours. This I confer a valuable discovery. 

The following will be found a good method for obtaining a 
reliable strain for breeding light, variegated, and clear mules. 
Procure two evenly-marked cinnamon hens of the Yorkshire 
type. All evenly-marked birds from a good strain are sure to 
be bred nearly akin. To these ben% match two clear cooks, 
bred from an evenly-marked strain, either Yorkshires or Nor- 
wich birds— whichever kind is preferred. The Yorkshires ^re 
best when size and symmetry are required, and the Norwich if 
you prefer colour to size and shape. One pair should be yellow 
in the ground colour, and the other pair buff. From these 
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birds select all tbe eTenly-marked aad clear birds, and breed 
them together, brothers and sisters, for three generations ; by 
this time they should throw marked mnles* Yon may now 
cross the young bred from the two original pairs of birds, and 
then proceed as before, crossing the buffs together and the 
yellows together, and at the end of the sixth generation yon 
ought to be rewarded with a breed of birds as reliable as any 
procurable — always, of course, breeding brothers and sisters 
together. This plan has been tried with success. I must, how- 
ever, say that I still have great faith in the London Fancy 
birds for a cross, and should prefer these birds to Norwich, 
as they have been sib-bred for at least fifty years. I must 
also say that I have most faith in an old goldfinch, one from 
three years old upwards, if sound and in good health and 
plumage. Hens with pink eyes bred from a cinnamon cross, 
which indicates Albino blood, are preferable to any other 
variety for breeding variegated mules. In selecting an un- 
tried hen for this purpose choose one that is very pale in 
colour: if of the kind known as “buff,” select one as nearly 
white as possible; if “yellow” obtain one of a pale straw 
colour, or as near to those colours as you can procure them, 
as such hens mostly breed pied mules. 

Dakk Goldfinch Mules.— Having fully given all the in- 
structions necessary for obtaining a reliable strain of canaries 
for the production of variegated mules, it will pi'obably be 
found advantageous to «ome if I give a few hints as to the 
breeding of dark goldfinch mules, which, although of consider- 
ably less value than their more esteemed confreres, the pied 
birds, are nevertheless, when good, much esteemed by some 
people. The great desideratum in these birds is size and rich- 
ness of colour, and when these qualities are obtained, combified 
with good shape, carriage? and closeness and quality of feather, 
you are pretty near the top of the tree, I can assure you. 

In order to establish a tribe of canary hens likely to produce 
dark goldfinch mules fit for the “ keenest competition,” it will 
be necessary to procure first a veiy rich-pltlmaged Norwich 
bird of either sex, with a clear orange-coloured breast and dark 
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back, fligljJbs, and tail, with a clear or very lightly-marked head. 
CSouple this bird with a green canary having a light breast, 
bred from the cinnamon-marked strain, or a pretty heavily 
cinnamon-marked bird full of Norwich Fancy blood will do 
q^uite as well. Next procure the largest-marked bird possible 
-*one full of Lancashire Fancy properties, and marked as nearly 
like the Norwich bird already described as can be procured. 
Couple this bird with a Lizard canary, or, what would be still 
better, a bird bred between a London Fancy and a Lizard. 
Having succeeded in rearing young birds from these crosses, 
put the produce together the following season, and from the 
birds so bred select the largest and handsomest of the hens, 
green, or nearly all green, in colour. If there are any with 
clear breasts and lightly marked about the head, be sure to 
retain them; if not, choose those which bear the nearest re- 
semblances to what I have described. These hens can be 
placed with goldfinches, and their progeny ought to be up 
to the mark. I like to breed dark mules from young hens, 
romping and full of life and vigour, with large broad heads, 
good in colour, and plenty of feathers. 

If it be desired still further to improve the colour of the 
mules, and there be no objection to sacrificing size and shape 
to colour, cross the hens for two or three generations further 
with the Norwich Fancy variety. If, however, shape be ife* 
ferred to colour, select large birds, such as Glasgow 
three-quarter bred, or pure Lancashire ^Fancy canaries, or soihe 
similar variety of large birds for the purpose ; but take care 
to select the birds for these further crosses in accordance 
with the instructions already given, or tlaiflbesult might not 
prove satisfactory. In my opinion, size and shape are great 
acquisitions to a mule; and if with these elements in hand, 
rich coloui*, close feather, and, wh^t is most admired of all, 
a brilliant orange band round the beak and well up over the face 
of the bird can be obtained, together with a rich, deep, and vividly- 
coloured breast, there are only required style, contour, and 
a graceful carriage to complete a thorough show bird and an 
undoubted prize winner. 
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Choice oe Goldeinches fob D^bk; Mule Bbeedpjo.—As 
soon as the hens have been obtained from the differ^t^oorosses 
I have recommended, look out for a few ejioioe ^Idfinohea. 
The birds I prefer for breeding purposes are what are kndwn 
among the initiated as- ^ g^p-pates ” — that is, young gold- 
finches, the produce of i^e^'^Wst breeding season. best 

time to purchase them fa in the months, of September and 
October, before they have moulted their grey faces and donned 
the plumage of matured birds, as you cannot then be deceived 
as to their actual ages; but it will be necessary to exercise 
great care in their selection, or you will, in all probability, 
get more females than males. Perhaps th^ best plan would be 
to purchase a dozen from a flight of newly-caught birds, select 
the male birds, and give the females their liberty ; for, although 
instances have been known of female goldfinches breeding with 
male canaries, they are rare and exceptional, and I cannot in 
any way feel myself justified in advising anyone to try the 
experiment. Goldfinch hens have a natural aversion to arti- 
ficial nests^, and very few of them can be reconciled to these 
substitutes' Jiidopting the plan I have mentioned, you 
ought to be to buy them at a low figure, say, from 
ten to twelve iJi^i^s per dozen, or even less ; much depends 
upon the seasdiC ®-s some years they are more plentiful than 
others. It is not an easy matter to distinguish the males 
from the females, although the former, as a rule, are larger, 
more masculine in appearance, and bolder; they usually have 
longer beaks and larger heads, and the red stripe which 
encircles the root of the beak is broader and brighter, as 
is also the black on the top of the head, down the neck, 
and on the shoulders; the white cheeks are cleaner, and the 
breast and back are likewise pui*er and more vivid in colour. 
The covering feather of the wing butts are blacker and 
brighter in the male birds than in the females. 

The “Cheverell” goldfinches are known by a clear white 
mark which passes clean through the centre of the red 
stripe which surrounds the roots of the under mandible, and the 
“Pea-throat” by having a round white spot, about the size 
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and sliape of a wliite pea, in precisely the same place (in 
the middle of the red hand). In other respects they differ 
very slightly from the ordinary or common stock in general 
appearance, but always bring a better price. ** Cheverells ” 
(warranted breeders) are usually sold at from ten to twenty 
shillings each, and “ Pea-throats ” from seven shillings upwards, 
according to age, quality, condition, and other properties. 
Always select a light-coloimed goldfinch with a clear white 
hind-face and collar, and with a bright, deep full blaze of 
rich scarlet, in preference to a dark, dull, dingy-coloured 
specimen to breed with. 

Instances sometimes occur in which a young goldfinch fails 
to breed with a canary hen the first season, but does so 
the second; such birds, however, are usually of a timid or 
phlegmatic temperament, and are more suitable for singing 
than for breeding purposes. There are others, again, too 
ardent — ^o much so, that if they are permitted to remain 
with their spouses they will destroy the eggs as soon as they 
are laid. As a great many goldfinches are guilty of this 
malpractice, I think- it is best to remove them from beside 
the hens a day or two before they commence to lay ; thpj^t, 
can, however, be returned to their domicile during 
and taken away again at night, if considered neceelwi^*^'^iSi^^ 
if it be thought preferable to leave a goldfinch a hen 
during the time she is occupied in laying her complement 
of eggs, then a duplicate nest should be given her — ^that is, 
if I may so describe it, a nest withifi a nest. For instance, 
suppose you are in the habit of using the artificial nests 
recommended by me in the first chapter, you must get a piece 
of felt, and make and fit it in .imprecisely the same manner as 
the piece used for the original nest, only it must not be quite 
so large, so that when it is placed inside the other it will 
leave a space. Cut a small hole in the duplicate or outer 
artificial nest, sufficiently large for the egg to drop through, 
and place it inside the nest proper, or cut the end of a cocoa- 
nut, make a large hole through it, line it with felt and use it. 
As soon as the hen has laid an egg it will fall through 
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the aperture, and Master Goldie will be thereby frustrated 
from carrying out his malicious vagaries. The eggs ought 
to be removed daily until three have been laid, when the 
goldfinch should be taken from beside her. It must not be 
presumed that all the tribe of goldfinches are gifted with 
those vicious proclivities, and those who are desirous of leaving 
the twain together can do so; but be it remembered that it 
will be very necessary to exercise considerable vigilance, 
especially at the commencement of the breeding season, or a 
whole nest of eggs may be sacrificed ere the mischief is dis- 
covered, or worse, as has frequently happened, not xmtil the 
second or even third nest of eggs has been destroyed by the 
finch. 

Incubation. — There is no advantage to be gained by leaving 
a goldfinch and canary together during incubation, as it is an 
exceedingly rare occurrence to find a “ goldie ” assisting to 
rear the progeny; in fact, I have only known of two well- 
authenticated instances of this kind during the whole of my 
experience. Plenty of goldfinches will feed the canary hens 
whilst they are nesting and sitting ; but they apparently deem 
it no part of their duty to succour the young birds after they 
are brought forth ; indeed, many of them proceed to destroy 
the newly-hatched broods, and the majority of those wliich do 
not, ill-treat them without compunction after they have left 
the nest. In addition to these drawbacks there is another 
important consideration, and that is, that the presence of 
the male bird would be sure to induce the hen to commence 
a second brood earlier than she otherwise would do ; and if 
she began to lay, as she doubtless would, ere the young mules 
could cater for themselves, there would be great danger in 
losing them, as they would in all likelihood perish. 

ITatubal Alliance, &c. — There are a great number of 
difficulties to contend with in mule breeding, as both gold- 
finches and canaries naturally prefer an alliance with birds of 
their own species, although rare instances have been recorded 
where a mutual attachment has been known to exist between 
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birds of a totally different species. Nevertlieless, in other 
cases it has been found literally impossible to effect an alliance 
of this kind, even despite repeated and protracted efforts to 
bring about a union ; and although the birds have been kept 
in close communion with each other, and apart from all other 
birds, not the slightest traces of regard for each other could be 
discerned. 

Presuming that you have been successful in obtaining a race 
of “sib-bred” canary hens and a few select goldfinches, turn 
them into fiight cages together about the month of November; 
bui; before doing so, satisfy yourself that the goldfinches will 
eat canary seed, or rape and canary mixed. 

Nbwly-caxjoht Goldfinches. — It not unfrequently happens 
that newly-caught birds of this species refuse to eat seeds of 
the description named, and many of them sulk and repine— 
especially old birds that have bred in the open air with hens 
of their own tribe ; these birds are not only deprived of their 
liberty and their domestic partners in life, but the sudden 
changes of scene and food are so great that a complete 
revolution in their systems is begun, and so powerful is - the 
change that in many cases their lives are seriously jeopat#lj^ 
thereby. It is therefore advisable for a time to give n 

mixture of hemp, millet, maw, and linseed, and if thistles are 
procurable, a few of the tops should be given them, together 
with a little dock seed, which is plentiful in most places not 
under rigid cultivation ; a cabbage or Jettuce leaf, or a little 
groundsel, may also be given with advantage, and a little white 
bread soaked in milk. 

Mating. — After tliey becofiae accustomed to their new mode 
of life, it will be necessary gradually to discontinue giving them 
those luxuries, and the ordinary food supplied to the canaries 
will be found sufficient, although some birds will almost starve 
ere they submit to this fare; there are others who take to it, 
quite readily, and these are the birds which generally prove 
most valuable as mule breeders. As soon as you are convinced 
that the finches will subsist on the ordinary canary diet, place 
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them in large cages with the oana|(j :hens in batches cf, say* 
from four to six hens and from two to three goldfinches in each 
cage* two hens* in my opinion, being amply sufficient for one 
“goldie” for breeffing purposes; by adopting this plan the 
hens, which are sometimes afraid of the finches, get accus-, 
tomed to them, whilst, on the other hand, the “ spinks ” over- 
come the natural aversion which they entertain to forming an 
alliance with an opposite or distinctly diffierent species of 
bird. As the spring of the year approaches the male birds 
usually commence to quarrel, and it will be foTind necessary 
to separate them; but* should an attachment appear to exist 
between any particular finch and canary, be sure to mate 
these birds. When you remove them from the flight-cages, 
put one goldfinch and two hen canaries together in breed- 
ing-cage, until one of the hens exhibit signs of wanting to go 
to nest. Then supply that requisite, and when she is busily 
employed about it introduce a male canary to the hens. In 
the first place, he must be put into a separate cage* and 
hung in such a position that he can be seen by both the 
female canaries and the finch. If the hens have not formed 
an attachment with the goldfinch, they will be, in all proba- 
bility, very much delighted with this introduction ; whilst 
Master “Goldie,” especially if he be attached to the hens 
and of an amatory temperament, will exhibit unmistakable 
symptoms of jealousy, and by this means his afEections will 
be considerably strengthened, unless he be of a sulky dispo- 
sition, when it is quife possible he might fret and repine, 
and ultimately die of a broken heart; but I have only known 
one case of this extreme character. After the lapse of two 
or three days, remove the other hen and the goldfinch into 
another cage, and put the canary cook with the first-men- 
tioned hen. Aa soon as the latter hen has laid her comple- 
ment of eggs, remove th*e cook canary to the cage containing 
the other hen; hut, before doing so, take out the finch and 
place him in a small cage by himself, and hang it in such a 
position as he will be able to see both hens and the canary 
cock. As soon as the second hen has laid her third egg the 

I 
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male mxaxj should be removed, and she should be set. Mj 
reason for recommending this method is, first, that the female 
canaij, having naturallj a stronger desire for a mate of her 
own species than for a foreigner, is thereby induced to begin 
to breed sooner than she would otherwise do; for although 
a hen canary will build, and sit about the nest in the pre- 
sence of a goldfinch, it wiU be found that she rarely, if ever, 
begins to breed before the end of April or beginning of 
May; and I have known instances of hens postponing their 
breeding operations as late as June under such circumstances ; 
whereas, if they had had a partner of their own tribe, they 
would most probably have had eggs in March or the begin- 
ning of April. My next reason is, that goldfinches rarely 
begin to breed until the middle of April, but more frequently 
in May; and another reason is, that it gives an opportunity 
of testing the capabilities of the hens in the capacity of 
nurses; for, if a hen fail in this respect, it is useless to breed 
mules from her unless you provide yourself with a few spore 
hens to act as foster mothers to the newly-hatched birds. I 
need scarcely say that this is not at all desirable if it can by 
any means be dispensed with. A further reason is that, sup- 
posing the hen produces a nest of good mules, there is the 
satisfaction of having some of her offspring for future opera- 
tions. It is a generally recognised maxim among old expe- 
rienced mule breeders not to place a goldfinch with • ^ 
canary so long as he retains any portion of the ** black 
his bill, as it is believed that until the beak is quite 
they are unproductive. It is perhaps necessary for me to 
explain here that all goldfinches, during the winter and early 
spring, have a dark mark resembling an ink or pencil line, 
which runs straight down the middle of the upper mandible, 
and as soon as they are ready to pair this mark entirely dis- 
appears; not all at once — ^it is a gradual process, and extends 
over several weeks; but until it does so the bird is not con- 
sidered in a fit condition to produce fruitful eggs. Anothe^ 
peouliar feature about a gbldfinch is that when moulted in 
the open air it has black legs, but as soon as it becomes 
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domesticated, and is moulted In the house, its legs becomes clear 
or flesh-coloured, although termed by the “fancy” “white- 
legged ; ” hence you are able to teU whether a bird has been 
** house-moulted” or not. It is further stated, on good Autho- 
rity, that if ever a goldfinch becomes clear in the bill before 
the month of February it is certain to die shortly after it has 
been placed with a hen canary for the first time. I have 
myself known two instances of this happening. I think it is 
caused through keeping the birds in too hot a room and 
giving them stimulating food, which ripens them out of season, 
and the unwary are sometimes imposed upon by unprincipled 
people selling them birds of this description as “ grand 
breeding birds.” 

Should anyone desire to experiment with a female goldfinch 
and a male canary, in preference to the usual and generally 
recognised method of breeding 
mules, I would advise him to 
use a small room or very large 
aviary for the purpose — ^if an 
out-of-door one, all the better ; 
a small apple or pear tree 
planted in a tub should be sup- 
plied them ; and care should 
be taken to keep it well 
watered and manured ; in ad- 
dition to this, the birds will 
require a quantity of moss, 
lichens, fine root fibres, and a Fio 45. Box nest. 

little wool, hair (cowhair), and 

dandelion or thistle-down for nest-building. They ought like- 
wise to be kept together during the winter months, or at any 
rate for several weeks prior to the commencement of the breed- 
ing season. In all other respects mules must be bred and 
treated in the same manner as canaries. If bred in cages use 
the nest represented in Fig. 45. The bottom and sides are made 
of wood, and likewise the ends ; but it is an improvement to 
have one end glazed with ground glass, to give more light, 

I 2 
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hr it caji be fitted to slide in and out of grooves. At the 
other end is an aperture for ingress and egress; the bottom 
is extended forward to admit of a perch being fbced to it for 
the convenience of the birds when going to or from the nest. 
A large round hole is made in the bottom to admit a tin nest ; 
the top is left uncovered for ventilation. At one side, near 
the top, a hole is made to hang it up to the back of a cage, or 
the wall of an outdoor aviary. 

The nest should be placed at one end of the cage, within 
2in. of the roof or ceiling; the tin nest should be lined with 
felt before being put in its place. It would be an improvement 
to have the nest fitted inside to a stout wire frame, and open 
wire-work surrounding it, so that the refuse from the young 
birds would fall to the bottom of the cage instead of accumu- 
lating in the nest box. If made with a wood bottom, the 
nest should project from Jin. to Jin. above the floor, to allow 
sufficient space for the collection of excrement, and a nest 
box so constructed will require to be removed after the young- 
birds have left it, in order that it may be entirely freed from 
dirt. This description of nest is preferable to all others for 
the purpose for which it is intended, and it will be found by 
experience that, where several different kinds of nests are 
placed in an aviary along with it, the birds will almost 
invariably choose the one here represented. It can be contrived 
to hang on the outside of the end of a breeding cage if jurefer^^. 

Cages fob Mule Breeding. — The best kin4 pt 
use for the purpose of* mule breeding •are 
three separate compartments, but constructed 4 

manner that they can readily be made into two, or even one, 
if deemed desirable. This can be done by using sliding par- 
titions ; the best kind are those in the form of a light frame, 
and wired similar to the i^fOnt of a cage, small screw rings 
or knobs being used to pull them out! They should be made 
to run in grooves. By having the cages upon this principle 
the birds can see each other, and, when they choose, have a 
tete-d-tete; the centre compartment can be used for the male 
bird until the young nestlings are old enough to be removed 
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from the maternal care, when thej can he oonvenlentljr trans- 
ferred to it, and a neoessarj change readily effected. The 
wires, however, should be suf&ciently wide to allow the young- 
sters to get their heads through, lest they should require for 
a few days longer the parenl^ assistance in feeding. The 
dimensions of the cage should be as follows: Entire length, 
42in.; depth, fi’om top to bottom, 14m.; width, from back to 
front, lOin. ; each of the end compartments ought to be 15in. 
in length, outside measurement, and the centre one 12m., or 
if it be preferred, the whole of the three conipartments can 
be made the same size; each one should be furnished with a 
seed hopper and an egg drawer, in ad^lion to a water trough ; 



Fio. 46. Cage for Mule ^reeding. 


the cages should be made entirely of wood, with the exception 
of the front and sliding communicators; a false bottom, made 
to draw out, so that the cage can be readily cleaned out during 
the breeding season without disturbing the hens, would be 
found exceedingly serviceable, or the breeding cage represented 
in Eig. 46 may be used where breeding on a small scale is 
considered desirable. 

Oagbs fob Young Mules. — ^Mules are very mischievous 
birds; they are much addicted to plucking each other, and 
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onglit on .tliis account to be kept in separate cages after 
they begin to moult. A large fir cage, lightly built, and 
divided into eight, ten, or twelve compartments, can be made 
to answer the purpose required at a small outlay. It may be 
black varnished outside if desired; the dimensions of a cage 
of this sort need not exceed* llin. square for each of the 
several compartments, and Sin. from back to front. Tin 
hoppers and drinking troughs, japanned, could be made to 
hang on the front of each compartment. For a singing bird, 
the drawing-room cage shown in Fig. 47 will be found 
appropriate. 



Fig. 47. Drawing-room Cage. 


Linnet and othee Mules. — Brown^ or grey linnet and 
canary mules can be obtained in the same way as goldfinch 
and canary mules. Care should be taken, however, to procure 
young linnets, if obtainable; they are easily distinguished, 
when newly caught, by the absence of red colour on their 
heads, and also by the fact that the head in young birds is 
more profusely covered with black spota than in older birds. 
The russet colour of their backs, too, is spotted with dark 
brown and reddish white; these birds are known as grey 
linnets. The older or more matured birds, when first caught, 
are very red on the forehead; the remaiader of the head 
being reddish ashen grey, spotted on the poll with black, and 
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on the elieeks, tbo aides of the and round tke eyes with 
reddish white, besides, the feathers on the sides of the breast 
are nearly blood*red; and birds of this description are known 
among profesmoaal bird-catchers by the cognomen of “stubble” 
birds. Linnets alter Tery much in their appearance, according 
to age and circumstances, aUd if old birds are moulted in the 
house their rich plumage is changed into ashen grey and 
russet brown, and they strongly resemble the ordinary grey 
linnet in their outward covering. 

The same rules as are laid down for breeding goldfinch 
and canaiy mules must be observed in breeding with linnets 
and canaries, and the same remarks apply to siskins, green- 
finches, redpoles, &c. By far the handsomest mules, however, 
are those bred between the goldfinch and canary. It is stated 
by some breeders that mules have been obtained by crossing 
a bullfinch and a canary together. I am perfectly aware that 
a bullfinch will occasionally pair with a hen canary, but I 
have never been able to find a verified instance in which the 
eggs proved fruitful. I have seen a bird exhibited which was 
said to be a hybrid of this kind; but, beyond the fact that 
its bill bore a striking likeness to that of the bullfinch, I 
could not discover another trace of resemblance to it.* 

It is also affirmed by some authorities that mules will pro- 
pagate their own species in confinement, but I have never 
known a single instance in which this fact has been clearly 
established. 

The goldfinch and bullfinch will breed together. I have 
seen some fine specimens of the hybrids from a male gold- 
finch and a female “bully;” and in the case to which I refer 
she took rery readily to an aiidficial nest. 

There are other varieties of the finch tribes that will breed 
together quite readily; but their produce are valued more as 
curiosities and rorce aves than objects of beauty. 

* I have now seen a hybrid, the property of Mr. WilUams, of Idverpool, which 

I believe to be bred between the oanarr and bullfinch. It is the only genuine 
^dmen 1 have seen. A likeness of it is given in this issue of ** The Canary 
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Female kybrids, unless well mai*ked or clear in colour, are 
of no value intrinsically. 

In addition to the hybrids already mentioned, it has been 
asserted that the yellow-hammer and canary have bred together, 
and I have seen a mule exhibited, said to be a cross between 
'ithe species named, and a prize was awarded to it. I examined 
it most minutely, but failed to find a trace of canary in its 
composition, nor could 1 discover anything about the bird to 
lead me to believe that it was other than an ordinary yellow- 
hammer. 

In my own experience, I have never observed any signs 
of affinity to exist between the yellow-hammer and canary. 
Besides, yellow-hammers are insectivorous as well as grain- 
eating, which canaries are not ; and I doubt very much 
whether hybrids so bred(P) could be reared on canary diet. 

Mules can be bred between the goldfinch and greenfinch, 
the goldfinch and linnet, siskin and goldfinch, bullfinch and 
goldfinch, goldfinch and redpole, bullfinch and greenfinch, and 
bullfinch and linnet. In fact, any two varieties of the finch 
family may, with care and patience, and if in good health 
and under favourable circumstances, be induced to breed, and 
any of these will breed with the canary. In the latter case 
we prefer the hen to be the canary, and in using goldfinehe^i 
we prefer the male to be of that variety. Mules bred between 
the greenfinch and linnet, or greenfinch and bullfinch, or green- 
finch and siskin — in fact, any mules bred between the green- 
finch and any other variety of the fiUch are never 

handsome, and are looked upon more as a Wora avis than 
otherwise ; by far the handsomest mules are those bred 
between the goldfinch and canary, and next to these are pre- 
ferred the specimens obtained between the bullfinch and 
goldfinch, many of these crosses producing very handsome 
birds. * 



CHAPTER IV. 


Diseases. 

GenebaIi Rbmaeks.— There is a quaint old saying that 
** Prevention is better than cure,” and there is more philosophy 
in that maxim than at first sight appears, except to those 
who may be intimately acquainted with the “His that flesh 
is hOT to.” 

It is well known to pathologists that the most prolific causes, 
both in the origination and dissemination of diseases, are, 
first, the eating of food which is too rich and nourishing, and, 
secondly, the overloading of the stomach. These, as a natural 
sequence, the promoters of indigestion or dyspepsia, which 
is the “ f<mjprnnner of a great variety of complaints, more 
partioulaiS;^ those who are of a thriving constitution, with 
a naturai^plidenoy to obesity. Such people, if they partake 
too freely of the good things of this life, are prone to gout 
and rheumatism and olher kindred ailments, and more par- 
ticularly if they lead an inactive and sedentary life. Perhaps 
the next great evil is the want of sufiicient fresh air and out- 
of-door exercise. Close confinement is a great enemy to health, 
without which life becomes a weary burden. Calisthenics, or 
even athletic exercise, if^ used in moderation, invigorate the 
human frame and give strength and vitality to those who 
without them would be weak and delicate. If, then, the science 
of physiology teaches us that these things are to be duly 
regarded, in order that we may enjoy good and uninterrupted 
health, how much more necessary is it that they should be fully 
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oom^dered and carefully weighed in administering to the 
wants and necessities of our feathered captives who are^' 
constant prisoners? 

Causes op Disease. — ^As I have already stated^ many 
illnesses are brought on by over-feeding, others are engendered 
thi^gh neglect. Some fanciers give their birds egg and bread, 
pjyckweed, cabbage, lettuce, dandelion, groundsel, &o., in nn- 
lueasured quantities, and the birds amuse themselves, aft^ 
having satiated their appetites, by throwing the former into 
the bottom of their cages, and by pulling the green food inside 
as well. This is the result of giving birds more food than 
they can possibly consume in one day. In the course of a 
few days it becomes sour ; and if they partake df it, as they 
will do at times, the consequences which usually ensue are 
cases of diarrhcea, or, still worse, inflammation of the bowels 
or intestines, which, if not promptly attended to, result in 
death. Others, again, give them sour greens, or bad water, 
or allow the water to remain in the troughs until it gets 
loathsome and unfit for use. These, and similar causes of 
neglect, produce more than half the illnesses from which birds 
die. Therefore, remember the adage referred to at the 
beginning of this chapter. Indeed, I think it would not be 
a bad plan if fanciers would adopt it for a motto, and have 
it painted in large characters upon their bird-room doors. 

Food.— Always supply your birds witji plain, wholesome diet, 
but never pamper them with dainties, except in such cases as 
I have pointed out. Be particular always to procure the beet 
canary seed, and genuine German summer rape seed, and give 
in the proportion of three parts of canary to one of rape; 
occasionally you may give a little linseed and a few groats, 
and from April to September a little fresh green food, either 
watercress, groundsel, or lettuce. Dandelion leaves may be 
given sometimes, but they ought to be well washed and 
immersed in water for a few hours previously. In winter time 
a little sweet apple, with the rind taken off, may be given 
them once a week. When in health, and not breeding, they 
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require no other food, except to pupate them for ei^Mbition. 
Let them hare as much fresh air as possible, and be sure to 
give them fresh water every day, or eveiy alternate day. If 
there be any reason to doubt the purity of the water you 
give the birds to drink, it is a good plan to filter rain water 
for their use. Let the cages be roomy, and clean them 
out frequently. Use sea sand when procurable, as the salt 
which it contains is beneficial to them; if you cannot succeed 
in getting it, prepare your sand in the manner pointed out 
in the chapter on “ Canary Breeding/* By observing these 
recommendations you will seldom be troubled with diseased or 
ailing birds. ^ 

It is a mistaken kindness on the part of many well-meaning, 
warm-hearted fanciers, to pamper their birds with every con* 
•eivable luxury, and they little dream of the consequences 
which are sure to follow such a line of treatment. It will 
readily be seen that I am strongly opposed to feeding canaries 
on delicacies ; so I am, and ere I proceed further I will illus- 
trate my meaning by quoting the following facts : It is well 
known to a great many fanciers that people who keep canaries 
merely as singing birds, and who are totally unacquainted 
with many of the dainties that are frequently given to them, 
and who b^eve that all they require is canary and rape 
seed mixed, fresh water, and clean sand once a week after 
their cages are cleaned out, manage to keep their bii*ds until 
they attain great ages. ,I have known one bird live to the 
age of twenty-three years, another to twenty-one years, and a 
third to eighteen yeai*8; but the most remarkable part of the 
story is that these birds were all living at the same time, and 
kept by three different families in the same village, and within 
a hundred yards of each other. This fact I will vouch for; 
afid I found on enquiry that they were fed upon canary and 
rape seed, principally, commonly called black and white bird 
seed, occasionally a little apple, and during the summer months 
a little green food given sparingly, whi<di la%r consisted of 
either watercress, groundsel, or lettuce ; each bird hact a knob 
of loaf sugar oonstantly placed between the wires of his cage, 
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had fresh water giTen twice or thrice a week, regularly cleaned 
out once a week, and received a fresh supply of river sand at 
the same time. I bred a nest of birds early in the spring 
of 1859, between a Belgian Canary and a Lizard, and I pre- 
sented one of their offspring to an intimate friend for a singing- 
bird: it was living in 1875, and in excellent health. It was 
fed on simple food; in fact, very similar to that given to the 
three birds previously mentioned. 


Apoplexy. — ^There are several kinds of this fearful disease. 
There is the atrabilious, cataleptic, hydrocephalic, &c. They 
are, nevertheless, all of them of such a tendency as to lead 
to a fatal termination in the lives of birds, as it would be 
physically impossible to subject these minute objects to a 
process of treatment similar to that resorted to in human 
beings. Prevention is the best substitute for cure. The most 
fruitful source of this complaint in birds is luxurious living, 
and intemperance in diet. Male canaries which are permitted 
to revel in Mormonism any extent are likewise prone to 
it. If you are present at any time when a canary drops 
from its perch in a fit, and lies struggling at the bottom 
of the cage in apparent agony, lift it gently out and carry 
it to an open window, bathe its head with cold water, and 
if there should happen to be any spirit of ammonia (harts- 
horn) at hand, or to be procured readily, dilute a little of 
this with cold water, and let the \)ird inhale the vapour. 
Should it revive, keep it cool and quiet for some time, and 
afterwards give it some laxative medicine. You might give 
it two drops of castor-oil to begin with, and about fdr. of 
Epsom salts might be put in its drinking water. The diet 
of the patient should be of the sin^lest and plainest descrip- 
tion, more especially if the bird is of a full habit of body. 
There is likewise a species of apoplexy which is produced 
by the effect of the sun’s rays^this is called de soldi, 
I have known birds hung in a window where the sun has 
poured upon them during the hottest days in summer, but, 
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fortunately, in moat casea, ’with the saah of the window 

lowered to let in the freah air, . Maj^y^iMrda die from thia 
cauae alone, and I wonder that there aar^Kot far paore. 

AsTHKA.*riS|is is s* complaint from which a great number 
of canaries stmlsr. It not imfrequcntly ; ]pix)c from a here- 
ditary disposition, the result of breedf% with birds affected 
with this disease j and I notice, with regret, that it much 
more prevalent at the present time than it was tw^p|r years 
ago. This, I am disposed to think, results in a greati||!ieasure 
from keeping show birds constantly covered, as some fanciers 
do, during certain months in the year, with the idea that it 
preserves their colour and keeps them clean. To some extent, 
no doubt, this is so; but I do not approve of the practice 
being carried to such an extent as to impair health. Birds 
subjected to this treatment are frequently sent long journeys, 
and often during the most severe and inclement weather, and 
are therefore so much more liable to be affected by atmos- 
pheric changes, which is another frequent cause of this very 
troublespme and tedious disorder. Derangement of the stomach 
and bdfW^, or profuse evacuations, may likewise produce it. 

This ^Ifldy can be distinguished from consumption by 
the ^i^eriodical character of its attacks, and the wheezing 
sound whi<S% always accompanies it is a characteristic symptom 
that can scarcely be mistaken. Asthma, like consumption, 
varies in its symptoms; in fact, there are three distinct kinds 
of this disease; but I do not think it necessary for me to 
revert to them separately in this instance, as no one, other 
than a medical practitioner, could possibly distinguish between 
one form of the malady and another, and even they in such 
oases, had they bird patients, would at times be sorely puzzled. 
When it first occurs, if it is not complicated with other 
diseases and is dealt witl^ vigorously, it can be cured; but if 
it once becomes chronic no hope need be entertained of a 
perfect recovery. When any organic disease exists, according 
to the organ affected, asthma may terminate In infiammation 
and dilatation of the bronchi, emphysema and oedema, con- 
sumption, dropsy of the chest, apoplexy, Ac. 
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Birds snifering from asthma should be fed on a light^ 
nutritive diet. A cake made of the following ingredients and 
well baked will be found very suitable to their requirements: 
Take sound wheat flour, ilb. ; the best arrowroot, Jib, ; four 
fresh-laid eggs, and 4oz. of powdered loaf sugar; mix well 
together, and add half-a-pint of new milk; make into a cake 
in the ordinary way; a little of this should be placed between 
the wires of the cage, or crumbed and placed in the egg 
drawer for the use of the patient. It should be given fresh 
daily. A piece of dandelion-root, previously dried and roasted, 
should be scalded, and, when cool, the liquid should be drained 
off and given to the bird instead of ordinary water to drink; 
this will be found very beneflcial. Warmth is indispensable 
in the treatment of this complaint, and it is not advisable to 
place the invalid in a damp room; particular attention should 
be paid to birds suffering from this vexatious disease during 
foggy or, rainy weather. 

In all diseases, but more especially in this, much depends 
upon the time when the treatment is commenced; when once 
constant dyspnma (difficult breathing) is induced, depending 
upon organic disease, little more can be done than to palliate 
symptoms. Whenever a bird is seized with a sudden paroxysm, 
with much wheezing and oppression of breathing, give the 
following mixture with as little delay as possible : Ethereal 
tincture of lobelia, ten drops; compound tincture of camphor, 
one drachm ; syrup of ginger, three drachms ; cinnamon water, 
one ounce ; put two teaspoonfuls d£ this mixture to two 
ounces of water, give it to the birds to drink in place of their 
ordinary drinking water, and continue its use until the most 
distressing symptoms have subsided; the dose may then be 
reduced to one-half, and increased whenever the breathing 
appears difficult until the symptoms have entirely disappeared. 
Should the mixture recommended fail to give permanent 
relief, give the patient a few drops of vin. antimon. tart, 
(antimonial wine) and tr. hyosciami (tincture of henbane), say, 
ten drops of each to one fluid ounce of water, to be given 
according to the directions laid down in reference to the 
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preceding mixture; this I have found most serviceable) even 
in obstinate oases. I have lilmwise fotmd the feliowitig pre- 
paration verj efidcacious in prolonged and di^cnlt oases: 
Tinct. of aconite ldr.» tinct. of belladonna Idr., sp. of ether 
nit. 2dr. Mix and give ten drops to each fluid ounce of 
drinking water, in place of the m^dinary drinking water, to^ be 
renewed every alternate day. It is necessai’y to pay particular 
attention to the bowels of the sufferer, and a gentle purgative 
should be given when required; a little of the carbonate of 
magnesia, or, in some cases a few drops of molasses (treacle) 
put into the drinking-water, will have the desired effect. By 
following up the treatment recommended here, all cases of 
recent date should be cured, and even cases of long standing, 
and which are so thoroughly conhrmed as to defy all remedies, 
can be greatly relieved, and the life of a bird suffering from 
this tiresome complaint may be prolonged for a considerable 
period, for this disease is not nearly so fatal in its effects as 
consumption; but unless a bird is a prize-taker, and valuable 
on this account, it is probably not worth while to persevere 
Vith chronic cases of asthma, as it is certainly incurable. 


B. 

Beaks and Olaws, Oveegeown. — See under “ Claws,” and 
also p. 79. 

Bowels, Inflammation op. — See under “Enteritis.” 

Beoebn Limbs. — It h&ppens occasionally that a canary has 
the misfortune to break one of its legs. When an untoward 
event of this kind takes place, remove the perches from the 
cage in which the bird is placed; supply their places with a 
nice clean bed, made with soft hay or straw (the former 
preferred), cut it into short lengths and tease it well out, and 
remove anything of a hard or prickly nature that may by 
accident have been placed amongst it; make it as smooth as 
possible in the centre for the bird to rest upon, and in a few 
weeks the limb will become perfectly sound. Nothing further 
need be done, as the fracture will heal by the process known 
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in Btirgery by the name of adhesion. It will be neoessaiy, 
however, for you to supply the invalid with food and water, 
and these should be put into suitable vessels, and placed in 
such a position that the bird can supply its wants without 
being necessitated to move about for them. Place the cage 
containing the patient where there is a good and clear light. 

Bbonchitis. — In an attack of this complaint the bird looks 
feverish, is very restless, and frequently drinks; among other 
symptoms are a dry husky cough and much difficulty in 
breathing, accompanied by a rattling noise in the throat. 
Bronchitis usually arises from a neglected cold. 

Keep the patient warm. Three-parts fill a large basin with 
hot water, place across it two pieces of wood, then stand the 
ca^e containing the invalid on these, and cover all with a 
piece of flannel, the object being to give a steam bath. If 
the attack is a bad one add to the water ten drops of carbolic 
acid and^ twenty-five drops of turpentine, but in this case thin 
calico or muslin should be used as a cover instead of the 
flannel. The operation should last from twenty to thirty 
minutes, and be repeated twice daily for three o** four days. 
Prepare and give the following : Boil 2 'to^lo-spoonfuls of 
linseed in a teacupful of water, strain the juice through a 
piece of muslin, and add to this 2dr. of the best Spanish 
juice, Idr. of gum arabic crushed to powder and dissolved 
in a little warm water, 2dr. of glycerine, and a dessert-spoonful 
of the best moor honey*; put a tea^poonful of this mixture 
to 3 table-spoonfuls of water, and give it fresh to the birds 
every morning. If the birds operated upon have been accus- 
tomed to a room without a fire, it will be necessary to keep 
them in a warm room until they are quite convalescent, and 
before they are again returned to it great precaution is 
necessary. The patients should be gradually removed to a 
part of the room farthest from the fire, and if the weather 


* At a certain period of the year many beekeepers send their hives of bees 
on to waste or moor lands, when wild flowers and the heather, <kc., are in 
blossom. The honey obtained in this way is considered the best, and Is known 

in the North of England by the name of ** Moor honey.** 
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will permit of it, the window of the room should be opened 
for an hour or so for two or three days prior to their removal. 

O. 

Cataract and Ophthalmia. — See under “ Ophthalmia and 
Cataract.” 

Catarrh, or Cold. — This complaint is most frequently 
brought on by birds having to travel long journeys during 
cold and inclement weather, and more particularly is this the 
case if a bird has been kept in a warm room, either at home 
or during the time it has been at a show. At most shows 
the rooms are allowed to get over-heatci, especially at night 
when a large number of gaslights are usually employed and 
visitors are most numerous. The symptoms are : First, 
sneezing, then a dullness in the eyes, ruffled feathers, and a 
general “ knocked-about ” sort of a look. Sometimes there 
is a swelling about the eyes and a watery discharge. 

This complaint requires prompt action, or it will probably 
develop into something more seribus. Bemove the patient to 
a warm room, and exclude all draughts. Prepare some linseed 
tea by simmering 2 table-spoonfuls of linseed in a teacupful 
of boiling water for twenty minutes, when cold it is fit for 
use. Give fifteen drops of the following mixture to each ounce 
of linseed tea, in place of the ordinary drinking water : Tinct. 
of lobelia Idr., vin. ipecac. Idr., tinct. aconite ^dr., glycerine 
3dr. The patient shot^d be dieted on hard-boiled eggs and 
bread, with a slight sprinkling of cayenne pepper, and from 
twenty to thirty drops of almond oil. If this treatment is 
not successful in the course of a few days, give the following 
in place of the first-named formula: Tinct. aconite Idr., tinct. 
belladonna Idr., oxymel scillie 2dr., sp. ether nit. 2dr. Mix 
well and give the same quantity and in the same manner as 
directed above. 

Chorea. — Chorea is a disease with which birds are some- 
times afflicted, but very rarely. I have only seen two cases 
of it, both in very “sib-bred” birds. The birds affected keep 
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conimuallj turning their heads round in a very peculiar 
manner. It is the result of some nervous affection, or of a 
diseased organism. I know of no remedy for it, and birds so 
afflicted had better be destroyed. If such birds could be 
induced to breed, this might possibly remove the malady, but 
in the case referred to, neither of them showed any disposition 
to mate with other birds. 

Claws and Beaks, Overgrown. — I must not omit to state 
that all birds confined in cages require their claws cutting 
occasionally, some more frequently than others ; and their 
bills too sometimes, but this only in exceptional oases. These 
operations should be performed with a pair of small, but sharp 
scissors. Great care is required not to cut too much off their 
claws to make them bleed, or you might lame the birds ; neither 
must you cut any more off the bill of a bird than is absolutely 
necessary. This is a delicate operation, and should only be 
performed by an experienced person. These little attentions 
conduce greatly both to the health and comfort of birds. (See 
also p. 79). 

Constipation. — This can be relieved by putting a few drops 
of molasses in the bird’s drinking water, or by giving it a 
plentiful supply of green food if during the summer months; 
if in the winter, a little white bread sopped in milk and well 
sweetened with moist sugar, or a little prepared egg food, with 
a few drops of castor or almond oil added, may be placed in 
the egg-pan for the use of the birds, and a little green food, 
it seasonable at the time when required; if not, supply a 
little scalded German (summer) rape seed. 

Consumption (Pulmonary) or Phthisis. — Perhaps one 
of the most difficult diseases to contend with, and one with 
which birds are frequently affected, is phthisis, or pulmonary 
consumption, and those most prone 'to this malady are the 
Belgian, Dutch, and Lancashire Canaries. It is generally con- 
tracted during the time the birds are moulting, although, no 
doubt, in many instances it results from breeding from parents 
affected with this complaint. It may originate through allowing 
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the birds to batlio too frequently whilst they are casting their 
feathers, as at this time they are, to a greater or leaser extent, 
more delicate in health, and consequently mnch more liable 
to take cold than under ordinary circumstances; or it may 
be produced through negligence or forgetfulness by leaving 
the window of the bird-room open all night, particularly in 
foggy or damp weather, or through the birds being placed in 
a current of air (a draught). It generally begins with catarrh or 
a common cold, and the first symptom usually observed is a 
sort of wheezing noise, or what may be designated, and probably 
is, a bird cough. As soon as you observe a bird making this 
noise, yon may safely conclude that it has a bad cold, and 
you ought to remove it to a warm room, and cover the cage 
l)artly to keep it cosy. Nourishing food should be given to 
it at once; a little hard-boiled egg, chopped very small, and 
a little arrowroot biscuit should be grated and mixed with it, 
and a piece of gum acacia about the size of a pea should be 
dissolved in its drinking water, and likewise a small piece of 
Spanish liquorice, or a weak infusion of Hnseed, given in place 
of the drinking water. If these precautions are neglected, the 
bird will most probably get worse, become languid, and look 
dull and heavy about the eyes, and will gradually become 
weak and hl®e it» flesh, and ultimately be seized with diarrhoea, 
which, if neglected, soon terminates in death. Great prompt- 
ness is necessary in the first stage of this disease, which 
does not always appear in the same form, although catarrh is 
generally the forerunneft* of it. Its action upon birds varies 
the same as in human beings, and some linger under its 
influence much longer than others ; however, if it once becomes 
fairly established in any form, and latent phthisis or tubercular 
phthisis sets in, there is no remedy for it. 

It may, however, even when very bad, be considerably allayed 
by proper attention and treatment ; nourishing diet and warmth 
are essentials which cannot be dispensed with. A little white 
bread sopped in warm new milk may be given with advantage 
in this stage of the disease, but care must be taken not to 
allow it to get sour. A little tincture of digitalis (foxglove) 
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should be given fresh every day in the bird’s drinking-water, say, 
from fifteen to twenty drops to a wineglassful of water; this 
diminishes the force of the heart’s action, although, if given 
too frequently, and particularly in overdoses, it is apt to 
produce unpleasant and dangerous symptoms, and ought there- 
fore to be given with extreme cautidn. The bowels, too, should 
be kept gently open; this can be accomplished by mixing a 
very small quantity of the carbonate of magnesia in the 
drinking water (a very small piece upon the point of a knife 
will be sufficient); or two, three, or four senna leaves in the 
water will have the desired effect. In chronic cases, a few 
grains of the hydriodate of potass may be given with 
advantage ; but I prefer a little tr. opii camph. (paregoric) 
and a few drops of the oxymel of squills, say, fifteen to twenty 
drops of each to a wineglassful of water, given instead of the 
ordinary drinking water : sometimes a little cod-liver oil is 
beneficial, but I have always found the other treatment to 
answer best. The last-mentioned remedies are only to her |^ven 
in confirmed cases of this disease. If diarrhoea sets in, 
drops of elixir of vitriol and a little infusion of gentian must 
be given in the drinking water — twenty drops of the former 
and two teaspoonfuls of the latter, which you must prepare 
fresh every three or four days. Get a pennyworth of gentian- 
root, take a piece the size of a bean and cut small, put it in 
a mug or jug with about an equal bulk of orange rind, and 
pour about one-fourth of a pint of boiling water on it; when 
cool, strain off and use. The additibn of a teaspoonful of 
brandy would preserve it a little longer, and would add to 
its medicinal virtues. If the purging is severe, a little prepared 
chalk and loaf sugar added to the egg and biscuit diet would 
prove useful, but, as I have stated before, unless you can 
check this disease in its first stage, there is little hope of a 
perfect cure, so that it becomes a question as to whether it is 
worth while to prolong the life of a bird under these ch’cum- 
stances. Bleeding and blistering, which are frequently resorted 
to with excellent results in the case of men, cannot of course 
be applied to little, delicate birds. 
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CoiroH. — See under “ Consumption.*’ 

Cramp. — All birds are more or less liable to tbis troublesome 
complaint ; sometimes it attacks tbe limbs, at other times the 
stomach. It may arise from a vitiated etate of the bile, or 
from having eaten something indigestible. The most effectual 
remedy I know of is, when in the limbs, to immerse them in 
warm water and administer some gentle aperient. When in 
the stomach, give twenty drops of antimonial wine and ten 
drops of laudanum to one-and-a-half ounces of water, xn place 
of the regular drinking water. 

B. 


Decline. — ** Going light," or “ wasting away," as many 
fanciers are pleased to term this disease, is hereditary in most 
cases, and caused by breeding from ^hseased parents. It is 
only the final stage of consumption (see p. 130), or gradual 
decay engendered by that disorder. 

Deformed Hind Claw. — ^This deformity is attributable to 
a contraction of the flexor tendon of the hind claw, which 
may result from a variety of causes. It is much more pre- 
valent than it was a few years ago, a fact for which I am 
quite unable to account. Treatment : Bind back the affected 
claw firmly to the shank of the leg with a piece of silk thread, 
worsted, or cotton, but not so tight as to interfere with the cir- 
culation. In the course of a fortnight or so the binding may 
be cut, and the contracted claw liberated. A cure should be 
effected in this time. If the remedy is not applied for some 
time after the deformity is observed, a longer time, say three 
weeks, will be necessary to effect a cure. If the contraction is 
allied to go on for months without the application of a 
rei^dy, it may be necessary to amputate the toe, but if 
att^ded to at once a cufe is certain. 

Diarrhcea. — This term is used to express laxness of the 
bowels and purging. It is a symptom more than a disease, 
for it depends upon irritation of the stomach or bowels, which 
may arise from a variety of causes, the principal being cold« 
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or indigestible articles of food, or bad water, or anything 
producing acidity of the stomach or an over- secretion of bile. 
Too much green food will produce it, especially if it is unripe 
or decayed, sour egg and bread, <fec. It may also, and no doubt 
does frequently, arise from inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the intestines. This disorder consists in watery 
motions from the bowels, of frequent occurrence, and which 
are usually foetid, and are mixed with portions of undigested 
food, Ac, 

The treatment depends greatly upon the cause of the dis- 
order. If it depends on checked perspiration or cold, a small 
quantity of Dover’s Powder — say, from two to three grains to 
an ounce of gum water, very weak — may be substituted for 
the regular drinking water ; and two drops of castor-oil should 
be given internally on the point of a knitting needle; warm 
the needle before you put it in the oil. If the bowels appear 
inflamed, alternate the former with water containing twenty 
drops of antimonial wine to each fluid ounce. If it depends 
on indigestible food, put a teaspoonful of carbonate oli'l^fjoda 
into three ounces of cinnamon water, and give in place of the 
ordinary drinking water and the dose of castor-oil as pre- 
viously recommended. If the purging still continues, mix a 
dessert-spoonful of chalk mixture with a wineglassful of water, 
add twenty drops of laudanum, and give it in the manner 
already pointed out. For the chalk mixture take of prepared 
chalk, half-an-ounce (procurable at any chemist’s) ; refined 
sugar (loaf sugar), thi’ee drachms; gum arabic, powdered, one 
ounce; water, one pint; mix them by trituration. If this 
fails to check the looseness, a few drops, say, thirty or forty, 
of tincture of catechu may be added to the last-named mix- 
ture, which will generally be found to have the desired effect. 
The diet should consist principally of arrowroot biscuits sopped 
with new milk. After the purging has ceased the bowels 
should be carefully regulated by giving a little magnesia, or 
a senna leaf or two, in the drinking water ; and as the loose- 
ness, if of any duration, is sure to weaken the patient, a little 
tonic medicine will be necessary for a few weeks after recovery 
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from the attack. The best and simplest is of 

gentian, which can b6.,|fen in the drinking watw Mthe pro- 
portions of a teaspoonjto^f the former to a tables^onfnl of 
the latter. Diarrhosa ah^ occnrs in the last st(^e of con- 
sumption, &c. ; but in Buch^: cases little can be done to alleviate 
it, as checking it is sure to aggravate the other symptoms of 
the disease. 

Diphtheria. — This complaint, which is not very prevalent 
in canaries, affects the head and throat. The mucous membrane 
becomes thickly coated with secreted matter, and the throat 
and tongue ulcerated. It is, however, very contagious, hence 
a bird discovered to be suffenng from this disease should at 
once be isolated, and, if not valuable, it vill be well to destroy 
it in order to stamp out the malady. In valuable specimens 
the following treatment should be adopted Use a lotion 
to the throat made as follows: 2 drachms of cupri. sulph. 
(teisolved in 4oz. of rai#^water, and apply to the throat with 
a feather, turning it carefully round a few times before being 
withdrawn^ Grive for internal use as follows : Loaf sugar, 
burnt bro^ ^ 2oz., sulphs^ of iron 2 scruples, sulphate of 
magnesia z%cruples, sulphate of soda 2 drachms, chloride of 
sodium i drachm, water 6oz. Mix in a mortar, add twenty drops 
of this to each ounce of water, to be given in place of the 
usual drinking water; or the following, 20 drops of Calvert^s 
pure carbolic acid, I drachm of spirit of wine, and 6oz. of 
water; dose, twenty di’Ojps to each ounce of water, as before 
directed. 

Dysentery. — The symptoms first observed in this disorder 
are a dullness and want of energy in the bird attacked, and 
it is usually much relaxed in its bowels for a day or two; 
then the evacuations become scant and thin, and consist prin- 
cipally of a little thick rftucus tinged with blood, and there is 
much straining, and evidently severe griping pains as the poor 
patients cling close to the perches, and move from side to 
side in a manner that suggests great agony. Warmth, quiet, 
and light nourishing diet are essential — a little white bread 
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qr arrowroot biscuit soaked in warm milk, with a few drojJs 
of sherry wine added, may be given fresh twice a day as the 
sole diet until the symptoms begin to disappear, and the bird 
to recover ; then a tablespoonful of a mixture of oatmeal, 
ground linseed, and white bread in equal parts, and a sixth part 
of the yolk of an egg boiled for ten minutes, made into a 
moderately-thick paste with warm water, may be substituted, 
and renewed daily until recovery is complete. For further 
treatment: Give from fifteen to twenty drops of the following 
nurture to each ounce of water in place of the ordinary drinking 
wdter: Vin. ipecac. 2dr., vin. antimon. 2 dr., tinct. belladonna 
Idr., tinct. opii. Idr., sp. aether nit. 2dr. 

This disease is generally brought about by the birds par- 
taking of soui’ egg or green food during hot weather, or it 
may result from an attack of typhus fever. I do not think 
it is contagious, but at the same time it is commendable to 
remove any affected bird from among others. A great many 
birds die from this complaint during intensely hot weather. 


E. 

Ego-botjnd. — See Chap. II., on “ Breeding and Manage- 
ment.” 

Enteritis, or Inflammation op the Bowels. — It is 
sometimes a matter of great difficulty to discover the true!! 
cause of ailment in canaries affected with sudden illness ; 
in acute or even chronic inflammation of the bowels, the symp- 
toms are readily distinguishable. Birds suffering from this 
disorder suddenly become listless and dull, and, according to 
the prognosis of this complaint, they suffer acute twitching 
pains in the abdomen, which cause them frequently to lie 
with their bodies upon the perches in their cages in their 
endeavour to procure ease. If you*catcJi the bird, and blow 
back the feathers from the under part of the body, you will 
find that there is tension of the belly, and the external appear- 
ance of the skin is red, at first somewhat pale, but gradually 
deepening into a much darker colour, and, as the disease 
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progresses, becoming intensely red, with a blackish hue beneatb. 
It is generally accompanied with obstinate constipation, though 
sometimes there is diarrhoea. H the inflammation be in the 
upper part of the intestines, the bird frequently throws out 
of its mouth, with a “chit, chit!” some dark, bilious-looking 
matter; but if in the lower intestines, there is straining, and 
a frequent desire to go to stool. Sometimes it happens that 
the tongue of the patient is completely covered with sores, 
and a disinclination to partake of food is the result. A small 
piece of borax, finely powdered and put upon the tongue, will 
mostly give relief when a bird is found to be sulfering in this 
respect. 

Thirst becomes urgent as the inflammation increases; but 
cold drinks only increase the pain. Inflammation of the 
bowels — or, as it is sometimes called by writers on birds, 
“I’upture” — is a complaint from which many young birds die, 
and occasionally old ones. It is produced, I assume, in most 
instances, by partaking of unwholesome food, such as sour 
<%g and bread or decayed vegetables, and in some cases by 
bad or impure water, or by over-gorging with egg, &c. When 
egg anil bread have been thrown about the cage by adult 
birds, or a lettuce-leaf, a piece of groundsel, chickweed, or 
other vegetable of a like nature, and allowed to remain until 
sour or decayed, the birds partaking of them are pretty cer- 
tain to suffer from disorder in the bowels and intestines, and 
ultimately from inflammation. 

The treatment of enteritis requires to be active and imme- 
diate. Bleeding, blistering, and leeching cannot be ;*esorted to 
with such delicate little patients as canaries; but a little tur- 
pentine, made tolerably hot, and applied with a camel or hogs’- 
hair brush to the inflamed part of the abdomen, will be found 
to give considerable relief to the sufferer. The bowels must 
likewise be acted uppn by administering internally two or three 
drops of castor-oil. After they have been freely evacuated 
you may give the bird to drink, in place of its ordinary water, 
a little thin gum-water (gum arabic), to which has been 
added ten di'ops of tr. opii (laudanum) and twenty di-ops of 
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vin. ipecac, (ipecaouanlia wine) to each ounce of the former. Any 
afadden change from heat to cold, or from a cold room to a 
hot one, or placing before a fire, is to be avoided, as it would 
only tend to increase the symptoms and feed the complaint ; 
a moderate and uniform temperature is the best. A light diet 
must always be given in cases of internal inflammation; a 
little arrowroot biscuit, steeped in warm new milk, and given 
fresh twice a day, or a little oatmeal, which has been lightly 
browned in the oven and made into a paste with a little honey 
and gum-water, may be alternated with the former. 

If you succeed in restoring the bird to health, it will require 
a little tonic medicine for a few weeks after its restoration, 
such as iron and gentian; a rusty nail should be placed in 
the water-trough, with a few di'ops of either the infusion or 
tincture of gentian added. If, however, the disease will not 
yield to these remedies, as occasionally happens, and suppu- 
ration intervenes, with frequent involuntary shivering, and 
the bird discharges foetid stools of a reddish, watery appear- 
ance, and the poor little patient seeks to bury its head deeper 
and deeper beneath its wing, and persistently hustles itself 
into a solitary comer of its cage, there is but small hope of 
its recovery, for gangrene most probably has set in, and will 
soon terminate the life of the little sufferer. 

Epilepsy. — There are three different species of this dis- 
ease — ^the cerebral, the sympathetic, and the occasional. The 
one from which birds most frequently suffer is the last-named. 
The predisposing cause seems to be a flervous tendency, allied 
with a delicate constitution, and is probably the result el 
continual confinement. The fits are generally brought on 
whenever a bird, subject to this ailment, is surpifised or 
frightened ; anything likely to create terror must be carefully 
guarded against. I have known birds subject to these fits go 
off in one every time they were brought into the open air, 
or every time a hand was put in the cage to take hold of 
them. Whenever a bird is seized with one of these occasional 
fits, sprinkle it freely all over with cold water, but more par- 
ticularly about the head; dip your fingers into a basin of 
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water and dash it vigorously over the affected bird. It is 
not considered a dangerous complamfc, although, if it occurs 
frequently, it is very apt to impair the health of birds, and 
predispose them to disease. A mild aperient given occasionally, 
with a little tonic medicine besides, such as the carbonate of 
iron, quinine, infusion of, quassia, or gentian, are the best 
remedies. Some birds are very subject to this disorder during 
the moulting period. 

P. 

Fainting- ob Syncope. — See under “ Syncope or Fainting.’^ 

Fainting Fits. — Some birds are subject to fits, a species of 
hysteric or epileptic fits, and they go into them whenever they 
are caught, or in some instances on being exposed to the open 
air, or simply by removing the cage. It is undoubtedly a 
complaint affecting the nerves. When a biid takes a fit of 
this sort, dash a little cold water over it by dipping your 
fingers in a basin of cold water; this will generally restore 
it in a few minutes. — See also under ‘‘Epilepsy.’’ 

Feathee-eating. — This pernicious habit is acquired when 
several birds are placed together in a large cage or aviaiy 
to moult. No doubt heat of the body and an itching o£ 
the skin is engendered during this process, and creates a 
desire to pluck out the feathers which produce the derange- 
ment. believed by some fanciers to originate through 

a liking the taste of blood, but I think it is often done 
through mischief and? wantonness on the part of some birds, 
A bath given frequently and a plentiful supply of grit and 
crushed egg-shells (the shells taken from the boiled eggs of 
fowls), liberally sprinkled at the bottom of the cage or aviary, 
with a moderate supply of fresh green food, and pieces of 
apple and loaf sugar placed between the wires of the cages, 
are the best preventives of this vicious and objectionable 
habit. 

Feet, Sore. — See under “Sore Feet,” and also on p. 79. 

Fever, Typhus.— See under “Typhus Fever.” 
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“ Going Light.” — See ” Decline.” 

H. 

Hens, Rttpturbi). — See under ‘‘Ruptured Hens.” 

Hepatitis, or Inflammation of the Liver. —Birds, and 
more especially young birds, are subject to this dreadful malady. 
It is produced by their partalcing too freely of stimulating 
food, particularly hemp seed, which acts as a very powerful 
excitant when given to birds, and is with them a very feed- 
ia^g article of diet. I have had a great number of canaries 
and canary mules, and other birds, die from this disease ; but 
at the time I was unable to determine its nature. I thought 
it was some form of fever, but whether typhus or what I 
could not be certain. I tried a variety of medicines and 
different modes of treatment, but without any apparent 
success; and, after losing twenty or thirty birds one season, 
and forty or fifty the next, and as many more the next, I 
decided to have the opinion of some eminent and practical 
physician on the subject, so I sent one of the unfortunate 
little victims to Dr. B. for dissection and report as to the 
cause of death. I subjoin his reply, which is as follows; 

Dear Sir, — With the exception of an enormously enlarged liver, I 
can find nothing the matter with the canary. The exception is a very 
important one, as I believe it is the cause of death. Of course, not 
being learned in birds, you must accept what I say as that of one 
who does not pretend to speak with authoxity. Tet, from the utter 
disproportion of the liver with the other organs, I believe it to be, 
as I have said above, the cause of death. No inflammation exists 
in the intestines or stomach. 

Perhaps you can call to mind how the ortolans* are caused to have 
such large livers, for gastronomic purposes. They are supplied with 
abundance of stimulating food, and kept ip a warm place. Has this 
not something to do with the mortality amongst your birds ? — I am, 
dear Sir, faithfully yours, C. B., M.D. 

* Ortolans are birds about the size of larks, and somewhat of the appearance 
of yellow-hammers. They are allied to the Fringillidce, and are natives of 
southern Europe. 
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I had been in the habit, for some time previous to this, of 
giving my birds hemp seed ad libitum, but as soon as I 
received the letter already quoted I set to work to make 
experiments, in order to test the accuracy of the opinion I 
had received, and the idea I had formed, the result of which 
leaves no doubt whatever in my mind that the hemp seed 
was chiefly, if not solely the cause of t 11 the mischief. Two 
of the birds I experimented upon recovered, after a severe 
attack of this complaint, the disease having yielded to the 
remedies used, whilst three others succumbed, and, upon 
being opened and carefully examined, their condition was 
precisely as described by B. From, that time I ceased 
to give my birds hemp seed, and have uot had a single case 
of hepatitis since. 

Inflammation of the liver is of two kindi — the acute and 
the chronic ; when of the former type it makes rapid progress, 
unless it is immediately dealt with. Depletion (blood-letting) 
ip one of the first things resorted to in cases of hepatitis 
in regular practice, but this operation is out of the question 
entirely with such diminutive patients as canaries. Never- 
theless, I am such a thorough believer in phlebotomy in all 
cases where internal inflammation exists, that I generally pull 
a couple of the largest flight feathers from each wing of the 
bird, as well as a few of the tail feathers, and, although 
you seldom draw much blood with performing this operation, 
I am disposed to think that it does good. At the commence- 
ment of Ws disease the bird droops, and looks lumpy and 
fretf\i.|iA restless, and when suffering from the acute forai 
there l^'Jfenerally a considerable amount of feverishness. The 
bird an iMT s to perspire very much, is very hot in the body, 
particularly restless, and appears in search of something it 
fails to find. When, hov^ver, this disease makes its appear- 
ance in the chronic form, the symptoms are developed more 
gradually and with less violence, but for all that it is quite 
as difEicult of cure. The treatment pursued by me, and with 
tolerable success, is as follows; Give, first, hydrarg. (hydrar- 
gyrum) cum creta (mercury with chalk) and James’ Powder 
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in equal parts in infinitesimal doses; open tlie bird’s beak 
as wide as possible, keep the tongue down and tbe head well 
back, and, having the powder in a piece of writing-paper, 
made funnel-shape, slip it well down into the throat, and 
drop a few drops of water upon it to help the patient to 
swallow before you allow it to move from the position in 
which it has been placed in order to administer the medicine, 
or the powder may be placed in a piece of quill, cut open 
at both ends, carefully put in the bird’s mouth, and gently 
blown into the throat of the patient. In the next place, roast 
a piece of dandelion-root, which has been previously washed 
and scraped, and put it in the drinking water. About an hour 
after you give the powder follow it up by giving two or three 
drops of castor-oil, and if it does not operate freely in a 
short time — say, from half-an-hour to an hour — repeat the 
dose. You may likewise add a few senna leaves to the drinking- 
water, as well as the dandelion-root. In all cases of inflamma- 
tion of the liver it is necessary to act promptly upon the 
bowels and intestines, as in this disease, in either form, the 
biliary secretion is much impeded, and even when restored the 
fluid is far from healthy at the beginning. On this account, 
and to prevent chronic indurations, or the chance of present 
suppuration, it is necessary to reinstate the biliary secretions 
as soon as possible. This can only be effected by such medi- 
cines as act on the biliary organs, such as the hydrarg. chlor. 
(calomel), James’ Powder, &c. 

The diet should consist chiefly of stale bread soaked in new 
milk, or a little arrowroot biscuit and ground rice made into 
a paste with the same vehicle. In some cases, howIVer, these 
means may — and will — ^prove unavailing, and more j^irticularly 
if the bird affected is not of a robust constitution. 

If the hepatic tumour continue ,to grow, despite these 
remedies, the bird will become weaker and weaker; it will 
pine away to a mere skeleton, the shiverings become more 
frequent, and it will have a sour, sweaty smell. This is a 
sign that suppuration has begun, and the treatment must be 
changed. Bemove the dandelion-root and senna-leaves, and 
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add to the drinking-water inatead twenty or thirty drops of 
antimonial wine. Should this fail to relieve it there is no 
hope of its recovery. Mortification sets in, the body assumes 
a dark, livid appearance, and death speedily follows. 

I. 

Inflammation of the Bowels. — See under “Enteritis.” 

Inflammation of the Liveb. — See under “Hepatitis.” 

Inflammation of the Lfnos. — See under “Pneumonia.” 

Internal Parasites. — These pai-asites are generated in the 
locality of the heart and liver, and I have no doubt thousands 
of birds perish from this cause alone, but as to its origin^ 
that at present is problematical, and there is a wide field open 
for medical and scientific men to search after truth in that 
direction. I am of opinion that the cause arises from the use 
of an improper diet, and too much stimulating heat produced 
in feeding for colour. Another cause may be the want of a 
constant supply of grit, or from giving decayed seed or 
other unwholesome food. I know that many fanciers think 
it is produced by using some kinds of green food, and more 
par^cularly watercress. I do not care for the latter, as it 
is fibequently grown in stagnant and filthy water, and is 
litejellly swarming with animal life, and requires strong treat- 
ment before being available for use. Birds affected with these 
pests often die quite suddenly, and to an unobservant fancier 
without fibowing any preAonitary symptoms of disease. These 
insects, wbich are exceedingly minute, will be found on the 
liver and viscera of birds which fall victims to this disorder. 
The best remedies are probably a liberal and nutritious diet 
and abundance of fresh air, a large flight cage for exercise, 
and pure water. I think these parasites are generally only 
present in birds that are emaciated, or of weak and delicate 
constitutions, brought on by a bad moult or improper feeding. 

J. 

Joints, Swollen. — See under “Swollen Joints.” 
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Xi. 

Limbs, Broken. — See under “Broken Limbs.” 

Liver, Inflammation of the.— See under “Hepatitis.” 

Loss OF Yoice. — Canaries lose their voices sometimes, and 
this event takes place more frequently during the process of the 
moult than at any other season. I do not mean their ceasing 
to sing, for all birds stop singing at that time of year, but 
they are unable to say “ pretty dick ! ” or “ peat ! ” and when 
the season of song returns the voice of the bird is mute. It 
probably arises through cold, which may produce inflamma- 
tion of the respiratory organs or larynx, or it may originate 
from cramp, weakness, or paralysis. I have invariably found 
that a little gum arabic and a few drops of paregoric 
(twenty to thirty drops), put into the drinking-water twice 
or thrice a week, and a liberal supply of lettuce and linseed, 
mixed, given to a bird so affected, removes the complaint. 
When a bird is suffering from this affection he will distend 
his throat to the utmost of his power, and if otherwise in 
apparent good health he wiU throw his head back, open his 
bill to its widest extent, and, in fact, go systematically through 
all the movements usually made when singing, and with, all 
the energy he can muster,* but not a sound can be heard. A 
piece of rusty bacon fixed between the wires of the cage 
will be found of gi*eat benefit for this complaint ; another 
remedy, much prized by some fanfsiers, is to put half-a-tea- 
spoonful of honey in the drinkmg-vessel with the water, and 
to add a few drops of lemon-juice freshly squeezed out of 
a lemon. ^ 

Lungs, Inflammation of the. — See under “ PnaapoijiC** 

O. • 

* 

Ophthalmia and Cataract. — Within the past few years a 
great number of crested and crested-bred birds have suffered 
from this complaint. It has no doubt originated through 
the enlargement of the crest, encouraged by careful breeding. 
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which in high-class birds frequently covers the ayes, and 
thereby irritates them, causing inflammation, and it is among 
such birds that the disease is observed. To me it appears 
to have become to some extent hereditary in its tendency, 
affecting plain-heads bred from heavily-crested parents. This 
complaint is greatly on the increase, owing to the vast im- 
provement — so far as crest is concerned — which has been made 
within the past ten years in this variety. I am afraid there 
is no appreciable remedy; for to remove the cause would be 
to circumscribe the crests by introducing the blood of non- 
orest-bred birds, which would, I fear, be distasteful to the 
breeders of crested birds generally. 

When the first symptoms of this complaint are observed 
the eyes should be washed or bathed with a lotion, made 
as follows : Sugar of lead 2 scruples, rain water {aqua mollis) 
half-a-pint, to which should be added 4 drachm of the tincture 
of belladonna. This lotion should be applied once or twdce 
a day for a month; a soft feather or a small camel-hair 
brush are the best mediums for applying it. 

The eyes should be well opened, and the liquid placed on 
the pupils. In some cases cataracts are formed which 
;^could only be removed by a surgical operation by a stilled 
practitioner. 

The first symptoms of cataract noticeable is that the bird, 
before venturing to leap to the perch from the bottom of 
the cage, looks up witl^ its head turned on one side, and 
appears to have some hesitancy, hopping along a lower 
perch, looking up several times before attempting to reach 
the upper one. Birds so affected appear tamer than usual, 
and fly about less when you attempt to catch them in your 
hand, and on closely examining the eye or eyes — as frequently 
both are affected — a milky white film will be noticed on the 
pupil. 

P. 

Parasites. — See under Chap. 11., p. 52 (“ Preparing Breed- 
ing Cages”)- Parasites are produced and propagated by the 

L 
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birds tbemselves. It will be found that as soon as a bird 
falls into ill-bealtb it becomes possessed of these objection- 
able pests, and propagates them rapidly ; hence an ailing 
bird should be removed to a cage, and placed by itself 
away from other birds, for when once the vermin get a 
footing they increase rapidly, and more particularly during 
warm and genial weather, or where the temperature is above 
50deg. If they can get no shelter in the cages they cling 
to the birds, hence it will be found a good plan to use 
hollow perches, so constructed and airanged that the parasites 
can easily get access to them. They should be fixed by sus- 
penders made of wire or tin to the back and front of 
the cages, and a little cotton wool should be placed in each 
of the hollow ends, to provide a shelter, and it will form 
an attractive place of refuge. The perches should be removed 
daily, the wool extracted, and the parasites dislodged and 
destroyed. The birds, as well as their cages and nests, 
should be freely dusted at short intervals with pyrethrum 
powder, which is an excellent safeguard against the encroach- 
ment of these unwelcome intruders. Another remedy I have 
found of great service in destroying these pernicious pests 
is sulphate of copper, commonly called blue-stone, but it 
should only be used cautiously and in bad cases, as it is a 
strong poison. Carbolic acid and Fir-tree oil are likewise 
useful remedies. Birds badly attacked by these little blood- 
suckers should be washed in a bj^h strongly impregnated 
with alum, which will add much to their comfort by ridding 
them of their enemies. As a further preventive to the 
accumulation of these insects it will be found advisable to 
add a little alum dissolved in water to the whitewash with 
which the breeding-cages are coated out ; a weak solution of 
alum may likewise be given witt great advantage to the 
birds to bathe in, once or twice a week, in dry weather, 
as this mineral destroys the pests. Another precaution should 
be taken, and that is to rub the nest tins or boxes inside 
with a little sweet oil or butter. I have likewise found 
camphor, placed in small bags and hung at the ends of my 
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cages, very useful. Some fanciers, after first scraping and 
washing their cages out, give them a good coating of pamffin 
oil; let them stand twenty-four hours, and then wash again 
with hot water, strongly impregnated with washing soda ; 
and, lastly, rinse out with pure water, and then whitewash 
them in the ordinary way. 

Phthisis. — See under “ Consumption.” 

Pip. — This is so called from a small pimple on the rump 
— in fact, it is the bird’s lubricator, so to speak, it being 
an oil gland, and contains oil used for trimming the plumage ; 
it occasionally gets deranged, and swelling ensues. If it 
appears to contain a mattery substance, it should, when ripe, 
be let out with a fine sewing-needle, and a little oil or 
moist sugar applied to the part. When it is ready to be 
operated upon, the bird appears heavy and sleepy. When- 
ever a bird is ill it should be removed to a cage kept 
expressly for invalids — a sort of hospital — and when the 
disease is of a contagious character, it should be removed 
as far away from the locality of the bird-room as circum- 
stances will permit. 

Pneumonia., or Inflammation of the Lungs. — This disease 
is very common among canaries, and is generally ushered in 
by what is known as a common cold, usually caught during 
inclement weather, or by travelling long journeys to shows, 
or otherwise when the atmosphere is humid or foggy, or in 
tempestuous or severely cold weather. The first symptoms 
observable are shivering and dullness, the bird affected appearing 
very quiet for a day or two, eating little, but throwing the seeds 
about wantonly, and evidently in search of something it cannot 
obtain. On the second or third day its feathers become rough, 
and the patient looks cramped up and almost as round as a 
ball; difficulty in breathing will be observed, and a sort of 
dry, husky cough will be noticeable. In some cases there is 
likewise soreness of the throat, and if these symptoms are not 
relieved death will supervene in about forty-eight hours, more 
or less, according to the constitution of the patient. First 
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remove the subject to a warm room, if it is not ab*eady in 
one, and in any case it must be isolated from other birds. 
Give a little gentle laxative — such as a small quantity of the 
sulphate of magnesia, a few senna leaves, and a piece of 
liquorice in the drinking water. When the bowels are relieved, 
substitute for the above the following : Vin. ant. tart. Idr., sp. 
ether nit. IJdr., tinct. opii camph. Idr., tinct. belladonna Jdr. 
Add 15 drops of this mixture to every ounce of the water in 
place of the drinking water, and draw a few feathers out of 
the tail and wings, as a little blood-letting will assist in reducing 
the inflammatory symptoms. Feed on arrowroot biscuits and 
milk, with a teaspoonful of sherry wine added, and when the 
bird begins to recover give egg-food and tonics; a grain or 
two of quinine, dissolved in a few di'ops of diluted suphurio 
acid (elixir of vitriol), and loz. of pure water added; a tea- 
spoonful of this should be put to each ounce of the ordinary 
drinking water, and renewed each alternate day imtil recoveij 
is complete. This disorder requires prompt attention to effect 
a cure. 

A caution to purchasers of birds. When you buy birds 
from anyone keep them apart from your regular stock for a 
week or so, and if they appear in good health at the end of 
that time you may place them in your bird room. It is not 
an uncommon practice with some fanciers when they find they 
have got a bad disease among their birds to sell them off 
speedily, but the advertisement will frequently lead you to 
the true cause. If it be stated that the owner is going 
abroad or for some other specified reason, that the entire 
stock must be sold at once, then my advice is be careful. 
This precaution is hardly necessary when you purchase birds 
from a well-known fancier, but at the same time it can do Ho 
harm. 


B. 

Ruptured Hens. — If a hen gets ruptured through laying 
her eggs, catch her and immerse her bowels in tolerably hot 
water for a few minutes, then apply a little oil to the 
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distended womb with a feather, and try to press it back gently 
with a piece of cotton wadding fastened to the end of a 
finely-pointed pen-holder ; if yon fail to replace it the hen 
will die. 

S. 

Scarlet Fever. — Next to typhus fever, there is probably 
no complaint from which birds suffer that is so fatal in its 
consequences as scarlatina. Several years ago I had the mis^ 
fortune to have a visitation of this direful malady of the 
malignant type in my family, and I lost two of my childrm 
in consequence. During this visitation in my household several 
of my birds became suddenly ill, and after lingering a few 
days they died. At first I did not take much notice of this 
as I was in great trouble, and the whole of my children, 
with one exception (an infant), being badly affected by this 
fever, and most of them dangerously ill. As time advanced 
I found that the greater part of my birds were being attacked 
by some disease, and at this time I had a very large collec- 
tion, among them several valuable prize bii’ds. After a careful 
examination of the dead birds, and a close observation of 
the symptoms of those that were ill, I came to the con- 
clusion that they had taken the fever from my children, who 
were located in bedrooms on the same landing, but a few 
yards away, there being seven rooms in all, and the birds 
were in the one farthest away. I mentioned my suspicion 
to the medical attendant who visited my family, and he 
appeared amused and surprised and said he could not think 
such a thing possible. But I was so convinced of the accu- 
racy of my diagnosis that next day I dissected two birds 
which had succumbed to the disorder, and from the appear- 
ance of the tongue, throat, and viscera, I was quite satisfied 
that my theory was correct, and I fully convinced the doctor 
that I had made no mistake. 

I at once began to treat my patients for this complaint, 
and out of about thirty-five birds thus affected, I saved 
twenty-one. The symptoms of scarlatina differ somewhat from 
those of typhus, but before I proceed fui-ther, I must mention 
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that there are three species of this disorder — i.e., scarlatina 
simplex, or simple scarlet fever; scarlatina anginosa, scarlet fever 
attended with inflammatory sore throat; and lastly, scarlatina 
maligna, that is scarlet fever with malignant typhoid symp- 
toms and sloughing sore throat. It was the latter and most 
dangerous type from which my children and birds suffered. 
Symptoms ; This complaint begins with cold shiverings and 
lassitude, followed by restlessness and a loss of appetite. If 
you catch a bird affected with this complaint and examine 
its tongue, you will find it rough and coated with a sort of 
slimy mucus or yellow fur, at first slightly red, with raised 
papilla^, and after a day or two the tip and outer edges 
become intensely so, and you will find after a few more days, 
if of the virulent type, that the throat becomes swollen and 
inflamed. In other respects the symptoms very greatly 
resemble those of typhus, with the addition of a sort of dry 
cough, and after the third day the body assumes a red 
appearance on the feathers being blown back. If the bird 
is likely to recover the eruption will begin to disappear about 
the sixth day; but the danger is not then over, as the fever 
leaves the birds languid and debilitated, and nourishing food 
and tonics require to be administered. 

In the malignant form the eyes of the bird affected become 
very dull, and there is generally a slight discharge from the 
nostrils of acrid matter. Treatment : Firstly, attend to the 
bowels. Put an ounce of EpsOm salts, •and a piece of Spanish 
iuice the size of a Spanish nut, into a pint bottle, and fill it 
with warm water ; when cold, and the ingredients are dis- 
solved, give to the birds in place of the ordinary drinking 
water for twelve hours. Then give half the quantity filled 
up with water, and add to this twenty drops of sweet spirit 
of nitre and twenty drops of antimonial wine to each ounce 
of the former, to allay the symptoms. Give this fresh every 
morning until the fever has entirely abated. If the throat 
of the patient is swollen, make a gargle with twenty drops 
of muriatic acid to one and a half ounces of water, and to 
this add thii-ty drops of the tincture of myi-rh ; open the mouth 
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of the bird gently ahi^'hold it finjily, dip a smali' feather in 
the gargle and pass it a few times carefully iiit?) the throij, 
and quietly turn it round. 

The diet should consist of white bread soaked in walfa 
milk, given fresh two or three times a day, and as an oci^a- 
sional change sponge biscuit soaked in sherry wine aifd 
squeezed partly dry. After the sixth day, if the patient 
appears to be recovering, add to the drinking water, in place 
of the antimonial wine and nitre, thirty drops of the tincture 
of gentian, fifteen drops of diluted sulphunc acid, and a 
small quantity of the best gum arabic. 

Ventilation is a great factor in restoring health to sufferers 
from this malady, therefore, if the weather is at all genial the 
window of the room should be opened, but all draughts must 
be rigorously guarded against. In cases of the malignant 
type, the birds should be removed to pastures new, and the 
bird ^m and cages disinfected in the manner pointed out 
under||he head of Typhus Fever. I have no doubt whatever 
that b#ds are more or less prone to all or most of the ills 
and epidemics that human flesh is heir to, but as the poor 
little mites cannot tell tis of their troubles or describe their 
feelings otherwise than by their appearance and actions, it is 
often very difficult, and more particularly so to an inexperienced 
person, to diagnose correctly the ailments from which they 
suffer. 

Sore Feet, — These are almost invariably produced through 
dirt and neglect. Birds get their feet clogged up with filth, 
which forms into little balls, hardens, and produces sores. 
This state of things ought not to exist. T /have known 
fanciers supply their birds with horse-hair or cow-hair for 
the purpose of building their nests, and the birds have 
worked on with it until it has got so twisted and wrapped 
round their claws and feet that the disentanglement became 
a work of considerable difficulty and patience to overcome ; 
and if birds are pejmiitted to go about with the hairs 
fastened round their claws in this manner for any length 
of time together, they will most probably lose sofne of them. 
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Wlienever you discover a bird in this plight, catch it, 
immerse the feet in warm water to free them from dirt, 
dry, and proceed to cut away the hairs with a sharp pen- 
hnile or a pair of scissors, and, lastly, anoint any place 
which appears sore with a little sweet oil. 

Surfeit. — This complaint is usually produced either by a 
bird eating to excess, or by its being fed too long upon one 
particular kind of food without having a change. During 
this disease the insensible perspiration is impeded, and the 
skin is generally covered with a small, almost invisible, 
eruption, and the feathers gradually disappear from the head 
of the bird. A change of diet, something cooling, should be 
given, and a few drops of lime-juice added to the bird’s 
drinking-water. Give it, once or twice a week, a drop or two 
of castor-oil internally, and anoint its head with a little pure 
olive-oil (free from scent), lard without salt, or spermaceti 
ointment, and the ailment will speedily disappear. 

Sweating. — See Chap. II., on “ Breeding and Management,*’ 
page 74. 

« 

Swollen Joints.— I have known instances of birds having 
had their feet or legs caught in a loose wire, or in the thin 
wire used for securing the upright wires to the cross-bars of 
a cage front, and with struggling in their endeavours to free 
themselves they have injured their knee- or ankle-joints, or 
other portions of their limbs, which haVe become swollen^nd 
inflamed in consequence, or pulled a nail oil one of their 
claws. When an event of this kind happens, catch the maimed 
bird and place the injured leg in hot water, as hot as you 
can bear your hand in without flinching ; allow it to remain 
immersed for five minutes, afterwards dry the limb, and apply 
a little compound tincture of myrrh to the affected part with 
a feather. 

Syncope or Painting. — ^This is caused by a diminution or 
complete interruption of the motion of the heart and of the 
function of respiration, accompanied by a suspension of the 
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action of the brain, and a temporary Joss of sensation, volition, 
and the other faculties, of which the brain is the organ. It 
is sometimes caused in the case of nervous birds by the sudden 
appearance of a cat -or dog, or anything which may produce 
fear or fright; or it may proceed from a mechanical ob- 
struction to the circulation, arising from organic affection of 
the heart or of the vessels in its vicinity. When a bird is 
observed to have a fit of this kind, remove it from the cage 
and dash cold water upon it, and if you have any spirit of 
ammonia in the house sprinkle a few drops on a pocket- 
handkerchief and put it lightly over the head of the bird; 
sometimes the attack proves fatal. I remember a gentleman 
once coming into my bird-room with a white hat on; he came 
suddenly forward to admire a Scotch fancy bird, a gem, which 
had won me several prizes in the best of company. The bird 
made an involimtary dash forward, and dropped to the bottom 
of the cage, and, despite my efforts to revive him, he died. 
He was a very nervous, timid bird. 


T. 

TuMOXJns. — Tumours, or wens, are divided into two classes, 
i.e.t solid and encysted ; simple or benign, or malignant. Birds 
are sometimes, but not frequently, affected with these ex- 
tmneous growths about their heads, and they are mostly of 
that kind known as encysted tumours, and commence their 
growth at the base of .the bill, and occasionally, but rarely, 
at the back or side of the head. These latter are in most 
cases what are known as solid tumours, and are always longer 
in maturing. 

The solid tumour is generally enveloped in a dense cellular 
sheath. This covering separates the diseased from the healthy 
parts, whilst the cyst or •encysted tumours, on the contrary, 
must be considered as an integral part of the tumour, for 
should any paH of the cyst be left the disease is sure to be 
reproduced. 

The principal forms of simple solid tumour are those termed 
adipose or fatty, the fibrous, exostosis, or bony tumour. The 
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malignant are those known among the medical profession as 
enoephaloid or brain-like tumour, melanoid, fungus, haematodes 
or bleeding cancer, Ac. This disease is better known among 
fanciers as “cancer of the bill,” “yellow gall,” and “warts on 
the head.” Discutients, such as iodine and mercury, are occa- 
sionally applied for the removal of these unsightly growths, 
but^ the “ knife ” or scissors is the only effectual remedy. 
Cut away the substance carefully but effectually, and if it 
bleeds rather freely apply a little burnt alum or a few drops 
of the muriated tincture of iron. Should these remedies prove 
unavailing, cautei’y must be resorted to, viz., burn the part 
with an iron previously heated to whiteness — a knitting-needle 
would be sufficient in a case of this kind; but I do not 
anticipate that it will ever be required, as I have never found 
it necessai’y, although I have cut off a good many and effected 
a permanent cure in every case. As soon as the bleeding has 
ceased, the part should be anointed with a little fatty matter 
of any sort, provided it does not contain salt; a little sper- 
maceti ointment is as good as anything you could apply, and 
will, in the generality of* cases, heal the wound in a short 
space of time. The old-fashioned and well-known cure for 
warts has in some cUses been resorted to with success — ^.e., 
to tie a hair from the human head tightly round the extraneous 
growth, or a fine hair taken from the back of a horse or cow 
will do, and in a week or ten days the remedy will be complete, 
and the excrescence disappear, but success can only be expected 
in cases of adipose tumours. 

TyI*hxjs Fever. — Some twenty-five years ago, when I pro- 
pounded the theory that birds suffered from fevers, such as 
typhus, and kindred diseases, many fanciers, I believe, thought 
that I had discovered a “mare’s nest,” but since then careful 
study and observation on my part, anU that of several fanciers 
belonging to the medical profession, have proved beyond all 
reasonable doubt that birds as well as human beings are sub- 
ject to these disorders. Typhus fever has been known to 
many fanciers for a long period under the common appellation 
of the “ bird plague ” or “ bird cholera,” but beyond the fact 
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that birds suffering from this malady died in a rapid and 
unaccountable manner, they could form no conception as to 
the real cause or nature of the disease. A careful study of 
the symptoms, together with a close watchfulness of the pro- 
gress of the complaint, and a post-mortem examination of 
birds which died from this cause, led me to the conclusion 
that it was neither more nor less than typhus fever, and my 
diagnosis proved to be correct. Since then several of my 
friends and acquaintances have had a visitation of this direful 
malady, and among others that enthusiastic ard successful 
exhibitor, Mr. Thos. Thompson, of Lancaster, then living at 
Preston, in Lancashire. Mr. Thompson had a most unfortu- 
nate and disheartening experience. At the time he had in 
his possession probably the grandest lot of prize birds ever 
owned by any fancier or combination of fanciers, and after 
a most successful season, beating the Messrs. Mackley, G. E. 
Bussell, and all the best known and most successful exhi- 
bitors of crests, he had the misfortune to purchase some 
evenly-marked Yorkshire birds, which introduced the disease 
into his bird-room, and in a few weeks he lost some hundreds 
of ^pounds’ worth of the grandest crests, mules, &c., that have 
ever been produced or seen in the hands of any single man, 
including most of his champion crests, that had never been 
beaten. He sent for me, and I did all I could to save the 
remainder of his stock, but the disease had got such a hold 
upon them that it was with the greatest difficulty that a few 
of the best could be saved. This was in or about the year 
1884. This misfortune caused him to suddenly relinquish the 
fancy, and in losing him we lost one of the kindest, noblest, 
and best of men that ever entered the arena as ,a canary 
exhibitor. About 1888 or 1889, Mr. G. E. Bussell, then living 
at Brierley Hill, had a visitation of this scourge in his bird- 
room, and that stayed his career as a successful exhibitor of 
crested canaries. Many other fanciers of my acquaintance 
have suffered similarly. 

Birds are most liable to this disorder when about to moult, 
and more particularly young birds when changing their nest 
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feathers for the adult plumage. At this period of a bird’s 
life there is a great demand on the serum of the blood, and 
if there is not suflSlcient health and vigour to replenish this 
loss freely, stagnation or blood-ferment follows, which is 
supposed to create a bacillus, considered by medical men to 
be the origin of these disorders. There is a difficulty of 
getting rid of the excretory matter, and it lodges in the 
region of the vent, which is readily discernable on examination. 
This being the first symptom, the application of a purgative 
is at once necessary to get the bowels fully relieved : a 
small quantity of the carbonate and sulphate of magnesia, 
and two or three senna leaves, should be put in the drinking 
water, allowed to remain for two days, and renewed if 
necessary, until the excrement is , natural in appearance and 
quantity. Some tonic medicine in the shape of gentian or 
camomile should also be added to the drinking water. 

As soon as the malady is discovered, all birds not 
apparently affected with this complaint should be removed 
without delay from among the affected birds, and placed in 
fresh cages, which havii been previously disinfected by the 
application of a solution of carbolic acid (loz. of carbolic 
acid to each pint of hot water) freely used over the whole 
of the outside, and well saturated with Condy’s Fluid on the 
inside. The birds should be removed, not only from the pre- 
mises where the disease exists, but out of the town or village 
a few miles distant, and the room in which they are placed 
should be well sprinkled with Oondy’s Fluid, or have a vessel 
placed in the centre of it containing chlorate of lime. The 
birds should be kept moderately warm, and be fed with light 
but nutritious diet. They should have given them some mild 
aperient such as magnesia (20gr. to each ounce of water), and 
an infusion of senna leaves (loz. to* a pint of boiling water; 
infuse for two hours and give cold) added to their drinking 
water, renewed daily for three or four days, and the room 
should be freely ventilated during the day, but should be free 
from draughts. 
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If the slightest symptoms of typhus become observable 
among the removed thirds, give at once two or three: grains 
of James’ Powder, six or eight drops of laudanum (in place 
of the magnesia and senna), and add twenty-five drops of 
sweet spirit of nitre as well, to every fluid ounce of water to 
be used in place of the ordinary drinking water. If the 
weather is mild, open the windows as wide as possible, and 
if practicable, get a current of air to pass through the room; 
but the night air and damp atmosphere must be entirely 
excluded. 

The birds affected may be fed on rice cake soaked in 
sherry, and partly squeezed dry; and to this should be added 
a few di'ops of almond or salad oil. Du^'ing the disease the 
following receipt will be found of much service: Tinct. of 
belladonna, Idr.; Yin. ipecac., 2dr.; Tinct. aconit., Idr.; Tinct. 
hyoBcyami, Idr.; Sp. ether nit., 3dr.; Tinct. gentian, Joz. Add 
twenty drops of this mixture to each ounce of the ordinary 
drinking water, and twenty drops of the compound infusion 
of senna. 

I have saved a great many bmds by this treatment after 
being severely attacked by typhus. Try the receipt first 
given for mild cases, and if the disease continues to progress, 
resort to the last prescription. 

After the fever has exhausted itself, gentle tonics and egg 
food should be given. Such tonics as gentian, camomile, 
and chincona bark, made into weak infusions, and if dm*ing 
the summer, a small leaf of fresh young dandelion, well 
washed and partly dried, will be found serviceable in restoring 
the birds to health. 

When the malady has entirely subsided, the whole of the 
cages, the room, and everything in and about it, must 
be thoroughly disinfected, including the hoppers, seed 
and water vessels. First remove the birds and “ stove ” 
the room and cages with biimstone for five or six 
hours, closing up every hole and crevice; the brimstone 
should be placed in the centre of the room in a strong 
earthenware vessel or iron crucible; a little oil or paraffin 
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may be added and set fire to and the door closed as speedily 
as possible. After this operation the door and windows should 
be left wide open for a period of ten or twelve hours to let out 
the fumes, &c. ; then the fioor, ceiling, and walls should be well 
washed with two or three gallons of hot water in which 11b. of 
soda and 2oz. of blue-stone have been dissolved. If the walls 
are papered they should be entirely stripped bare and again dis- 
infected by use of the wash; after this process leave the 
windows open for a few days, and when the ceiling is again 
white- washed add some Condy’s Fluid to the whiting. A 
temporary abode can be made for the birds by nailing some 
half-inch wire netting over a few empty biscuit boxes, and 
cutting out a temporary door at the back or side, to be 
hung with leather hinges, and secured by a metal button, 
the food and water being placed inside to save further 
labour or trouble; or a temporary fly cage can be formed 
in the recess of a room, or better still the birds allowed to 
fly about in a spare empty room, which would be beneficial 
to them in every way. After this has been done the whole of 
the cages should be gone over again, first thoroughly washing 
inside and out with soft soap, soda, and hot water (Jib. of 
soft soap and Jib, of soda to each gallon of hot water) ; when 
dry, coat them inside and out with the solution of carbolic 
acid, or a strong solution of sulphate of copper (2oz. of sul- 
phate to each gallon of water), allowing them to remain 
exposed to the open air for twelve hours. Next day they 
should be again washed all over with hot water in which a 
good handful of common soda has been previously dissolved, 
and lastly rinsed oft with pure cold water. This process will 
thoroughly disinfect both the cages and the room. A basin or 
other vessel containing a quantity of chloride of lime placed 
in the centre of the room will be found an excellent disinfec- 
tant, and will purify the atmosphere. It will be well to expose 
the cages in the open air for a few days before again using 
them, so that they may get thoroughly sweetened. 

All the birds which survive this crucial ordeal should, 
before being restored to their domiciles, be well washed in 
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camphorated water made into a lather with white ctird soap, 
and finally drenched with pure warm water, dried off with a 
linen rag or old silk handkerchief, and then allowed to com- 
pletely dry themselves before a fire in a cage or suitable box. 

By the early and vigorous adoption of these means the 
majority of your birds will be saved, and the disease entirely 
stamped out, but earnest and prompt action is a sine qud 
non if your efforts are to be crowned with success, for this 
appalling malady spreads with terrible rapidity, and when it 
gets a firm footing its ravages are quite astounding. To ,a 
new beginner a visitation of typhus is most dispiriting, and 
causes many eager amateurs to relinquish their hobby. 

The symptoms to be observed in diagnosing this disease 
are: First, the bird sits thick, and looks dull and heavy, and 
is very listless ; it goes searching about the bottom of the 
cage as if in quest of something it wants but is unable to 
obtain ; it moves in rapid succession, at first between the seed- 
hopper, the egg drawer, the water fountain, and the bottom 
of the cage, and in a short time it becomes weak and pros- 
trate, with cold shiverings, and a good deal of thirst, the 
symptoms developing quickly. The eyes become dull and 
heavy looking, the bowels distended, the stools fetid, the 
tongue dry and parched, and if you catch up the little 
sufferer you will find it hot and feverish, and if you blow 
back the feathers of the body you will generally find an 
eruption. This eruption, which in a clear bird often looks 
quite livid, does not, as a rule, show itself until the second 
or third day. I consider this a hopeful sign, and with care 
birds so affected soon recover. 

I am thankful to say that I have never experienced this 
disease in any form among my own birds, but I would recom- 
mend those fanciers wha may have the misfortune to have a 
visitation of this terrible malady among theirs to remove those 
not affected to a sepai’ate room by themselves; keep them 
warm, and feed them upon light nutritious food. Their bowels 
must be kept open by the use of mild aperients, such as 
magnesia (20gr. of magnesia and six senna leaves to each 
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ounce of water), or a few drops of the infusion of senna mixed 
with their drinking water ; this must be removed once or twice 
a day, and fresh water given them, in which two or three grains 
of James’ Powder must be dissolved, and fifteen to twenty 
drops of laudanum added. Oondy’s Fluid or chloride of lime 
should be freely sprinkled upon the floor of the room; the 
cages should be thoroughly cleaned out, and a little of the 
Condy’s Fluid, diluted with water, dashed all over the cages 
inside and out. If the weather is mild, let as much fresh 
air into the room during the day as you possibly can, but 
keep out the night air. Do not open the window if it is 
damp or foggy. After the fever has entirely disappeared, 
the whole of the cages should be washed out; cleanse them 
thoroughly inside and out, using hot water and soap, with a 
little common soda or washing powder. After they are dry 
wasli. them out a second time with clean water, to which 
must be added a quantity of carbolic acid; after this opera- 
tion the cages should be exposed in the open air for two 
or three days, and then rinsed off with pure water. Lastly, 
whitewash them — if they have wooden backs, bottoms, tops, 
and sides — ^with quick lime; but before you use it add a 
little spirit of camphor — that is, camphor dissolved in spirit 
of wine. This process ought to disinfect the cages and destroy 
all contagious matter. The bird room likewise should undergo 
a regular process of cleansing and disinfecting, or your labour 
might be in vain. 

Ybrmin. — See Chap. II., on “Breeding and Management,” 
p. 52 (“Preparing Breeding Cages”), and also under “Para- 
sites.” 

Voice, Loss of.— S ee under “Loss of Voice.” 


W. 

Wabts. — See under “Tumours.” 
Wasting Away. — See under “Decline.” 
Wens.— See under “Tumours.” 
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WOTJIJDS. — From a variety of causes, principally accidents, 
or from an accumulation of hardened matter being forced from 
the feet of birds instead of being softened by the use of warm 
water, wounds or sores are engendered. The best treatment 
is first to cleanse the sore with a little pure spring water, in 
which a red-hot cinder has been deposited, or, where there is 
Inflammation and irritation, with a little fuller’s earth well 
moistened with water. Afterwards apply, once or twice a day 
according to symptoms, a little compound tincture of myrrh, 
with a feather, until the wound is healed, or Friar’s Balsam 
may, in some cases, be used instead of the myrrh, with greater 
advantage. 

I have now, I imagine, enumerated all the principal ills from 
which canaries suffer, and pointed out, as far as my experience 
has enabled me, the best mode of treatment and the best means 
of cure. I hope that those who try them will receive as much 
benefit from the application of many of the ingredients I 
have recommended as I have done myself, in which case 
they will have no cause to regret the efforts they may make 
to relieve their little suffering friends ; but as many of the 
ailments from which they suffer can obviously be prevented, 
I must conclude by calling the attention of fanciers to that 
ever-t0r^b«*remembered adage, “ Prevention is better than cure.” 
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Moulting. 

Moulting Season. — The moulting season extends from July 
to Noremher in each year; in exceptional cases, where birds 
are permitted to breed so late as the months of August and 
September, it may last to the end of December, or longer; 
but when it reaches this advanced period it is regarded as 
unseasonable, and ought to be avoided if possible. Those birds 
bred in the spring and early summer mouths invariably get the 
best and most satisfactory moult, and appear far more improved 
by the change than those that are bred later on. Birds which 
are bred in August -and September never appear to shed 
their feathers freely, and the change of plumage tabes place 
(particularly if the weather is bad) almost imperceptibly. 

Some naturalists assert that when birds do not cast their 
feathers at the proper time they get a new covering without 
shedding their old feathers ; be this as it may, I have noticed 
that whenever a bird gets a fresh epat ” during cold weather, 
.you rarely see any loose feathers about the cage. ; , 

Oeitical Time. — The moulting season is always conelderi^ 
the most critical period in the life of a bird ; and much depends 
upon the manner in which it gets through this process or 
malady for its future well-being. This is strikingly the case 
with young birds, which, as a rule," are much more difficult to 
moult than older birds, for with them it is very similar in its 
effects to what the distemper is in young dogs, and it is quite as 
liable to he attended with baneful results. Some young hens 
fail to breed the first season, whilst many of the males are 
incapable of impregnating eggs; these and similar drawbacks 
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very frequently result from long and protracted moulting engen- 
dered by cold or by improper diet or neglect, for tbc greatest 
care and attention are necessary at this time- 

Age at which Moult Commences. — Young birds usua'^Jy 
begin to moult between the age of eight and ten weeks ; those 
that are hatched and reared aL the commencement of the season 
are generally a week or two longer in beginning than those 
birds that are hackly bred.” There is a very marked difference 
in birds for moulting ; some shed their feathers with great 
freedom, whilst others have great difliculty in doing so. 
Much, doubtless, depends upon the health and constitution 
of the subject. A strong, healthy, robust bird always gets 
over the moult much more easily than a puny, badly-reared 
one — indeed, the change that takes place in the system at 
this time terminates the existence of a great many such birds. 

Food During Moult. — Birds ought to be fed liberally 
during the time they are moulting, and until they are quite 
“fine” in feather; a few dainties may be given them occasion- 
ally, but sparingly, such as egg and bread, maw seed, millet 
seed, linseed, groats, &c., but little or no hemp seed, the last- 
named seed being very injurious to canaries, particularly when 
given in unmeasured quantities. A little beef suet and a small 
piece of an apple may be placed between the wires of their cages 
for them to peck at now and again ; and as they approach the 
period of a full moult, I would recommend boiled carrots to be 
given them fresh, twice lOr thrice a week, for several weeks in 
succession, as it tightens the feathers, and puts a fine gloss upon 
them. The carrots should be cat in thin slices, and placed 
between the wires of the cages also. It is not advisable to give 
canaries green food at this time ; a fresh lettuce leaf or a 
small quantity of ripe groundsel given judiciously will do them 
no harm ; but avoid givihg them too much chickweed, par- 
ticularly if it is not ripe, as it is apt to give them diarrhcea. 

Symptoms and First Treatment. — When a bird is about 
to begin to moult it becomes drowsy and listless, and fre- 
quently goes hunting about the bottom of the cage and in the 
seed hopper, apparently in search of something which it is 
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unable to find» These are tmmistakable symptoms, and when 
observed a change of diet should be given — such as a little 
maw seed and a few groats, with an equal quantity of linseed 
and niger seed mixed together, or a few stalks of plantain — 
well known in Scotland by the appellation of “rats* tails*’ — 
will be found very serviceable at this time. In the course of 
a few days after you observe these signs, if the bird is in 
vigorous health, several loose feathers may be found lying 
here and there in and about the vicinity of its cage, and in 
a few days more you will observe two narrow stripes of 
feathers, much deeper in hue and more brilliant in colour 
than its former covering, on each side of its breast; this is 
a good omen, and the more rapidly these expand and spread, 
and the more vivid the colour becomes, the better, for it is 
aU the more in favour of the bird getting speedily over it. 
Let the birds have as much fresh air as you can at this 
time, and be sui’e to keep their cages clean and supply them 
liberally with sand and fine gravel, which assists them to 
digest their food; but, above all things, be sure to keep them 
quite free from draughts of cold air, as nothing is so detri- 
mental to them as cold, for it not only checks, but in some 
instances it has been known to stop, the process entirely, and 
thereby caused the death of the birds. Never op^ the window 
of the bird room on a cold, bleak day, especially the wind 

is from the east or north, or duiing damp and weather ; 

neither must you give them water to bathe in,^^TOept when 
the weather is hot and dry, and thfen not too frequently. A 
bath is very serviceable in promoting the growth of the 
feathers, but judgment is necessary to regulate its use. 

A little magnesia should be given when the first symptoms 
of moult are observed, " say, ten or fifteen grains to a small 
wineglassful of water ; this should be given as ordinary drink- 
ing water. An old rusty aail, too, acts as a powerful tonic: 
this should be kept constantly in the drinking trough. A 
senna leaf or two may be used in preference to the mag- 
nesia — when thought desirable. A few shreds of meadow 
saf&L’on placed in the diunking water at this time will likewise 
be found serviceable. I have found the following of great 
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service during the process of the n^oult: Dissolve one ounce 
of Epsom salts In a quart of warm water, and when cold add 
two ounces of whiskey or brandy and two teaspoonfuls of 
lemon or lime juice, shake well up, and give this every 
third day in place of the ordinary drinking water. A pinch of 
milk of sulphur added to the bath is also useful. 

Protection from Draughts. — Sudden changes from heat 
to cold or cold to heat will be foimd a good method for 
inducing birds to begin to moult, when they fail to do so 
naturally at the proper season; but to change a bird that is 
already in the moult from a warm place to a cold one, is 
calculated to check the process and cause the bird, to use a 
common expression, to “ stick in the moult,” and nothing 
tends more to derange the health of a bird than an unto- 
ward circumstance of this kind. Warmth is a most essential 
and necessary element at this season, and some fanciers line 
the inside and cover the outside of their cages with baize or 
»^ ilannel, whilst others have panes of glass fitted to slide in 
front of them, with the intention of keeping them clean, quiet, 
and warm. I do not approve of either of those contrivances 
myself, for experience has taught me that all birds so moulted 
are very liable to take cold on the slightest exposure after- 
wards. I prefer a thin calico cover, or a cover of any mate- 
rial sufficient to keep out a cold draught; and birds moulted 
in this way are not nearly so susceptible to change of tem- 
perature as those that* are moulted under either of the 
systems before named. 

Influence of Light. — Other fanciers, again, moult their 
birds in dark rooms, gradually accustoming them to this 
change until they are able to find their food and water in 
total darkness. This plan* is believed to intensify and preserve 
the colour of the birds, but I think it is frequently overdone. 
I am fully aware that the direct rays of the sun destroy 
the colour of birds when they are exposed to it; but if the 
bird room has a north or north-easterly aspect there is no 
fear of such an occurrence taking place, for it would only 
get a reflected light, which would do the birds no harm. My 
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own bird room looks due nortb-east, and directly opposite to 
it is a large building used as a chapel. This shuts ofE a 
great deal of light, and acts as a protection against the cold 
winds, consequently I have rarely been necessitated to cover 
my birds, either whilst moulting or afterwards; and I have 
exhibited both Cinnamon and Norwich Fancy canaries, 
moulted in open cages, at several of our best shows, and 
some of them were never once beaten. I merely mention this 
fact to show that I am not endeavouring to propound a 
theory that is impracticable. I may likewise mention that 
for depth, richness, and purity of colour, they were unsur- 
passed ; and yet these bii-ds were never covered, excepting 
when the room was being swept or the cages cleaned out. 

Fobcing a Moult. — It is a difficult matter to get some 
birds to moult at all, particularly those that are out of health 
or permitted to breed to an advanced period of the year. If 
a bird fails to moult in any year, it will assuredly die in the 
following spring or sooner. If an old bird shows no signs 
of moulting before the end of September (which is beyond 
the proper season) place it* in a small box cage, and after it 
is quite familiar with the arrangement, and knows where to 
find both food and water, commence to cover it gradually until 
it can feed in total darkness ; then place the cage in a very 
warm part of a room where a fire is kept burning almost 
constantly. If there should happen to be a closet by the side 
of the chimney, and a sufficiency of* air can get to it, place 
it there, as it will require great artificial heat to produce the 
desired symptoms. Being condemned to utter darkness will 
most likely cause the bird to fret, and this sometimes effiects 
the change sought for. Before confining the bird it will be 
as well to give it a little magnesia in its drinking water, or 
a senna leaf or two, as a slight aperient is requisite. Keep 
the bird closely covered until it begins to cast its feathers 
freely, when it may be gradually uncovered and removed to a 
cooler place, but not into a room without fire, until the return 
of genial weather in the following spring. If this method 
fails to bring the bird into the moult, then it must be 
removed to an opposite temperature, which in nine cases out 
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of ten will produce ilie effect desired. It is considered a 
commendable practice to put a small quantity of soot m tbe 
drinking water to encourage a free moult. I have also found 
the following mixture of great service : Yinum colchici, 3dr. ; 
sp. ether nit., joz. ; water sufficient for e(ix ounces. Give a 
teaspoonful of this to every fluid ounce of water in place of 
the ordinary drinking water. 

Moulting Box fob London Fancy. — am convinced that 
much depends upon the health of a bird for reaping the full 
advantages that are to be derived from moulting, both in 
colour and feather, and I cannot help thinking that too much 
close covering is bad for birds and pernicious in its conse- 
quences. A fine muslin or thin calico cover, that will admit 
the air freely, can in no way prove injurious to them, and 
may be found useful in helping to keep them clean. In 
moulting London Fancy canaries, it is the practice to place 
show specimens in cages made expressly for them. These 
cages have solid wood backs, ends, and bottoms; the top like- 
wise is made of wood, but the front half of it is so con- 
structed as to turn back at pleasure, as it is hung with 
hinges; the front is wired closely, and a small frame, wired 
in the same way, is made to fit into that portion of the top 
that folds back; a framed glass slide is made to cover the 
front, and after the birds are placed in the cages these slides 
are put a little way over at first, and closed up until they 
gradually extend across the entire front; the lids are then 
propped up a little way when the weather is sultry to let 
in a supply of fresh air; this is termed “box moulting.’* 

It is doubtless very necessary that birds of this variety 
intended for exhibition should be kept quiet, and to effect this 
object they require to be pretty closely covered; but I have 
a decided aversion to “box moulting,” and entertain the idea 
that a bird of this kind can be moulted quite as well and 
quite as advantageously in an open wire cage, with a thin 
calico or holland cover made to fit over it, similar to a night- 
cap, but open at one side and tied with strings.; a piece 
should be notched out where the seed and water vessels fit 
on, so that they can be removed without disturbing or 
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frightening the birds. The reason that so much care and 
attmtion are required in moulting London Fancy canaries is 
this: if they happen to get excited and dash about the cage, 
they are very liable to knock some of their wing or tail 
feathers out, and these would be reproduced clear, and pro- 
bably spoil the chance of obtaining a prize at a show. 

I have moulted show Lizards in the manner I have described, 
and nothing could have been invented to moult them more to 
my entire satisfaction; and, next to London Fancies, there 
is probably no variety that requires so much care bestowed 
upon them as Lizard canaries, for if they beat out any of their 
tail or wing feathers, they become “ mooned ” at the ends when 
reproduced, and this detracts from their merits. 

Moulting in I^umbers. — Those fanciers who breed canaries 
on an extensive scale are frequently obliged to draft off their 
birds in batches of twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty together, and 
place them in large cages, or in an aviary or room to moult. 
It is not a desirable example to imitate; but where such an 
arrangement is unavoidable I should certainly prefer a room 
or aviary to cages for this purpose, for nothing is more injurious 
to the health of birds at this critical season than overcrowding ; 
and, unless they are strong and healthy, they are almost certain 
to succumb, if kept in large numbers in too limited a space. 
Besides, many birds are of a quarrelsome and mischievous dis- 
position, and appear to delight in plucking the others. More 
particularly is this the case with coefc canaries, and if they 
should happen to take a dislike to one of their number, 
which I have known them to do, they chase and peck the unfor- 
tunate wretch most unmercifully; and if it is not speedily 
removed they will probably torment it until they kill it. The 
only means of preventing these untoward occurrences, when 
circumstances will not admit of any other alternative, is to 
keep them in closely covered cages, almost in total darkness; 
and this is what I object to, for I cannot be persuaded that 
birds con continue in health very long under this treatment, as 
it is certain to affect both their bodies and spirits prejudicially. 
Where a number of birds are kept together in one cage, and 
it is observed that one of them is bleeding at the top of the 
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pinion or shoulder blade, or else wbei e, remove it at once, for 
ever/ bird in the cage will b&vo a peck at the injured part 
whenever an opportunity is affo?*ded of doing so* It is an 
objectionable practice to place goldfinch and canary mules 
along with caij^ries in the same cage, for they are naturally 
mischievous and meddlesome, and are sure to pluck and harass 
the canaries. 

Moulting Show Bibos. — In the case of show birds of any 
variety, it is always best to moult them, and keep them during 
the show season in cages by themselves ; and in the case of 
London Fancy and Crested Norwich canaries it is absolutely 
necessary to do so. Two birds, such as clear Norwich Fancy, 
Scotch Fancy, Yorkshire Fancy (clears), or Cinnamons may be 
moulted together in the same cage, although they are of that 
class known as show birds, provided always that they agree, and 
that the cage or compartment is sufficiently large to admit of 
this being done — the space should not be less than sixteen inches 
in height and width, and seven or eight inches in depth from 
back to front. When birds are not intended for exhibition it 
is not necessary to be so particular with them. If a show bird 
is being moulted or kept in an open cage, and is observed to 
put its head frequently through the wires or “water hole” — 
i.e., the aperture made to allow it to get readily at its drinking 
water — something must be done to break it of this bad habit, or 
it will in all probability chafe the feathers at the back of its 
head or on its breast, which would in all likelihood be the means 
of preventing it gaining* a prize, for it would have the appear- 
ance of having been intentionally plucked. A piece of cardboard 
fastened to either side of its cage will generally put a stop to 
this practice ; if not, a light covering placed over the cage will 
have the desired effect. 

Six or eight birds, or more, may be kept in one cage to moult, 
provided it is sufficiently *roomy and otherwise suitable ; but 
it is not a commendable method to pursue, and when resorted 
to, it will be well to keep the males and females separate — that 
is to say, so many cocks together in one cage, and so many hens 
in another, as they will be found to agree much better in this 
way; for when they are kept all together attachments not 
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infrequently spring up between different birds, and this often 
leads to jealousy and discontentment on tbe part of others; 
and bickerings and strife are engendered, and other ill conse. 
quences ensue, which it is best to obviate when possible. 

Influence of Food on Colour.-- Cayenne Moulting. — 
It is now an acknowledged fact that the colour of birds can be 
greatly influenced by the food given them whilst they are 
pissing through the moult; and in order to reap the full 
benefit that is to be derived from this treatment, it is neces- 
sary to administer the stimulants required to produce this 
change when the birds reach the age of seven or eight weeks, 
and it should be continued until they are four or five months 
old. Formerly marigold flowers, beetroot, carrot, cochineal, 
saffron, madder (for Cinnamon canaries), annato, and other 
compounds were had recourse to for this object, but these 
ingredients have been entirely superseded by the use of cayenne 
pepper, and this is given to them in the manner following : To 
one hard-boiled egg, add two small biscuits (wine or luncheon), 
and two large teaspoonfuls of the condiment. The egg should be 
chopped fine, and the biscuits grated ; a good-sized teaspoonful 
of this mixture may be given to each bird daily. Nearly all 
birds refuse to eat it at first ; but if you remove all other fdod 
from them for a day or two they will ultimately, do so, and whe^h 
once they get accustomed to it, they devour it most voraciously, 
and appear to like it very much. Whilst they, are under this 
regimen they should have constant access to canary seed, but no 
rape, and a little mustard seed and maw seed should be given 
them once or twice a week, as a change of diet, to keep them in 
health. Prior to the discovery of the cayenne process, it was 
proved beyond doubt that mustard seed improved the depth and 
increased the intensity of colour in canaries. The credit of 
discovering the cayenne feeding is,, I believe, due to a weaver 
residing at Sutton Ashfield, near Nottingham, although it has 
been claimed by other people. Being a recent invention, it is 
difficult to say what effect it may have on the constitution of 
birds, but I am afraid not a very salutary one. Capsicum 
annuum, or, as it is commonly called, cockspur pepper, is an 
annual plant, a native of South America, and cultivated in large 
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quantities in our West In^ia islands, and ofteh in our own 
gardens. Tlie pods are long, jwinted, anjd pendulous; first 
green in colour, and when ripe bright orange red. The cayenne 
pepper sold in shops is ah indiscriminate mixture oi the powder 
of the dried pods of several species of capsicum ; but that which 
is the hottest of all, and consequently considered the best, is the 
variety known as Cajpsicum frutescenB, or bird pepper. When 
used immoderately it is supposed to occasion visceral obstruc- 
tion, especially of the liver. Great care should be exercised in 
its use, for it is sometimes adulterated with the red oxide of 
lead, which is a powerful poison. I am disposed to think that 
it has a detrimental effect on the voices of birds, and cannot 
therefore recommend the use of it to the canary-fancier with 
any degree of confidence. 

I may mention here that a number of fanciers give their 
birds saffron cake, with the twofold motive, first to promote the 
process of the moult, and secondly to improve the colour of the 
feathers, though I have little faith in some of these nostrums. 
I have found, however, that a few shreds of meadow saffron 
immersed in the drinking water is beneficial to a bird whilst 
moulting, but it should be used cautiously, as its action varies 
very much according to the season of the year it is gathered. 
Oolchicum combines an anodyne effect with a drastic operation, 
as an emetic, purgative, or diuretic, and has in some instances 
been known to produce fatal effects. 

The Influence of Yariotjs Ingebdients on the Coloxte 
OF Oanaeies and thiTir Hybrids. — Since the first edition 
of the “Canary Book” appeared, long and rapid strides have 
been made in the field of experience with regard to the effect 
of cayenne pepper and other ingredients administered to 
canaries and their hybrids during the process of the moult, and 
much correspondence has taken place m various journals inte- 
rested in ornithological subjects on the indiscriminate use of 
cayenne pepper and its effect on the constitution of birds. 

Men of experience in the world of science have entered into 
the controversy, and those in the best position to know — surgeons 
and veterinary surgeons, who have dissected various specimens 
which had partaken of this condiment, and were submitted 
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to them for their opinion as to the cause of death — appear 
to he agreed that it is decidedly detrimental and injurious tc 
the health of birds, and calculated very materially to shorten 
their existence, more especially when given in excess. I do not 
think that a moderate use of it is so injurious as some people 
suppose, but unfortunately, there are some men so constituted 
by nature that speculation seems to be the charm, and, I might 
say, the very essence of their existence ; without it such men 
would in all probability languish and die. Men of this peculiar 
temperament who, in addition, possess a considerable measure 
ambition as well, are apt at times to do very outrageous and 
unaccountable things, and their actions betoken them to be, 
well — I will put it mildly, and say very indiscreet, and their 
indiscretion leads them to adopt plans and methods that wise 
men would shudder to think about. The only question is, what 
will these men not do to carry out their ambitious designs? 
Such men are to be found in the bird fancy, and such men 
it is that overdo everything they take in hand, by carrying their 
schemes and ideas to excess. 

From two teaspoonfuls of cayenne pepper to an ordinary 
hen’s egg, and an equal quantity of biscuit — quite enough in 
all conscience to feed little delicate birds upon— these men have 
ventured, and have given their birds as much as six and eigM 
teaspoonfuls of the most powei’ful pepper procurable to the 
quantity of egg and biscuit mentioned, in ordei% il posiedble, 
to outvie their brother fanciers in obtaining high coh^ in their 
show specimens, and some, not content with this piece Qf ^gross 
cruelty, have actually removed all other food from within their 
reach, and have left the miserable little wretches no choice 
between eating it or dying of starvation. I have often wished 
the Humane Society could interfere and punish such imfeeling 
and heartless beings, and also for the inhuman method now 
adopted of pulling out the whole of the flight and tail feathers 
of young birds, when placed in the moulting cage, in ordet 
that these feathers, which are never shed by birds at their 
first moult, may also become steeped in the unnatural 
colour supplied to them through the circulation of the blood. 
Others I have known who have gone entirely beyond the 
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cayenne in its normal condition, and have had the oil extra(^ed 
from the pepper, which is believed to be the active colour- 
ing principle, so that they might give it in the highest and 
most concentrated form; and how many birds have perished 
through these acts of rashness and folly no living pei’son can 
tell. Cayenne given in such ^unmeasured quantities must of 
necessity be attended by the most baneful results, and those 
people who have the temerity to purchase such highly fed 
specimens are sui’e to suffer for their foolhardiness. The depth 
of colour in a Norwich canary is not always a guarantee of 
high breeding, as many circumstances are necessary to bring 
about a successful issue. Three birds chosen from the same 
parents, and treated alike, will often varj as much as three 
birds chosen promiscuously out of a large quantity of mixed 
birds, so much depends on the constitution of the bird to stand 
this im to ward treatment, and the palest coloured specimen 
selected will frequently turn out the richest coloured bird at 
the finish. Sib bred birds will show the effect of the food 
sooner than those not bred akin, but few of them can stand the 
treatment. 

The method adopted by the most successful exhibitors, who 
moult large quantities of birds for show, is to have a moulting 
house built expressly for the purpose ; some are built of brick 
and slated, and others of wood only. When built of the latter 
material, a double wall or partition is used, these being about 
three inches apart and filled with sawdust. In any case, the 
foundhition should be a one, and the house should have at 
least 0^ step up to it ; and, if built of wood, the roof, as well as 
being double boarded and lined with sawdust, should be covered 
with roofing felt to keep out the wet. A ventilator should be 
placed in the centre of the roof, one that revolves with the 
wind is best. The only light should be obtained from one or 
two fixed sky-lights, and h, closing shutter should be made to 
fit over each inside, to be so constructed that the shutters will 
slide backward and forward, so that, whenever Sol appears 
in the brightness of his effulgence, his golden and gladdening 
rays may be shut off, and the poor little prisoners enveloped in 
utter darkness, as light in any form has the effect of lessening 
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t!he coloui* of tlie plumage of the birds, however deep and 
intensely brilliant that may be, and each cage from floor to 
ceiling must be covered with calico, or other material of a like 
nature. The birds must not be put into total darkness when 
they are first placed in the moulting house ; this must be done 
gradually during the first fortnight. It is also necessary to 
have the house heated with hot-water pipes — a double layer of 
pipes is best. My own experience can testify to the fact that 
artificial heat and an equilibrium of temperament of, say, from 
50deg. to 60deg., are of the greatest possible advantage to those 
who wish to moult birds for the show bench, and more par- 
ticularly when very deep colour or good, well-developed crests 
are required. Those who have no such appliances stand at a 
great disadvantage against those who use them. The more 
rapidly a bird moults the better it will appear. 

Egg as a medium for the pepper food is not now considered 
the best vehicle for administering it, and various preparations 
of farinaceous foods are used instead. The great object is 
to keep the birds plump and healthy during this trying ordeal, 
as without these conditions the birds are not likely to make 
successful competitors. Groimd rice, arrowroot, fine oatmeal, 
ground linseed, and powdered loaf sugar, with port wine and 
sherry, are among the principal ingredients now used. 

The following formula is a favourite mixture; it .has been 
used by some of the most prominent exhibitors of the present 
day with considerable success, and a high price was paid for the 
recipe not many years ago : it. — 2dr. of meadow sajffron, boiled in 
8oz. of water and strained ; 6oz. of port wine and 4oz. of Maras- 
chino wine ; honey, 2oz. ; powdered loaf sugar, loz. Mix well. 
Add a teaspoonfiil of this mixture to the egg and pepper food 
three times a week. 

The latest introduction in cayenne is that which is now 
known among bird fanciers as “ cold pepper ” or “ tasteless 
pepper,” in place of the pungent sort. 

Cayenne pepper can be robbed of its pungent qualities by 
triturating it with oil ; whether the so-called tasteless pepper is 
procured by this method, or whether it is simply a compound 
partaking largely of other ingredients containing the desired 
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colouring matter, X am unable to say ; but, from my own experi- 
ments, I am thoroughly convinced that birds can be produced 
as high in colour as those fed on the very choicest cayenne 
without a particle of pepper being used ; and if I had been as 
reckless in the use of some of the articles I have experiinented 
with, ^as some of my confrerea have been in the ad libitum use 
of cayenne, it is more than probable that I should have produced" 
specimens quite as rich^ in colour as any yet exhibited ; but I am 
gifted with a considerable amount of caution, and, I trust, of 
common humanity likewise, and I must, therefore, feel iry way 
gradually. I am (gsiite satisfied with the result of my experi- 
ments BO far, and have obtained some beautifully-coloured 
specimens. For the benefit of those who desire to experiment 
for themselves, I append a list of the articlen which I have used 
for obtaining colour ; they must only be used during the moult- 
ing season: 

Alkanet root, beetroot, carnation clove, catechu, cardamom 
(lesser), cochineal, cinchona bark, dragon’s blood, infusion of 
red rose leaves, gum kino, madder, meadow safiron. Parish’s 
syrup, logwood, port wine, sherry wine, and Maraschino wine. 
I likewise in some cases use some of the mild alkalies to 
deepen the colours. These hints will enable fanciers to experi- 
ment on a somewhat extensive scale, and their ingenuity may 
lead some of them to extend this field of operation even beyond 
my own, and I confidently hope and believe that, in a short 
time, a compound^ will be discovered that will entirely supersede 
the use cayenne, withojat in any way injuring or prejudicially 
affecting the health and constitution of birds. Vegetable and 
alkaline products I find the best. I am not sure whether 
canaries cannot be obtained of colours never before seen. My 
experiments have not yet been extended in that direction, my 
sole object up to the present time being to obtain the colour 
so much sought after, i,e,^ deep orange, bordering on red, and 
orange lemon, without having recourse to cayenne, which is 
beyond all doubt pernicious in its consequences. It affects the 
larynx ; consequently, it acts as a deterrent to the vocal organs 
of birds fed with it. It enlarges the liver, and has a very 
prejudicial effect on birds intended for breeding. It is inju- 
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rioiiB to laealtli, and, consequently, very materially shortens the 
lives of birds fed with it. Accum, writing on cayenne pepper, 
says : 

“It is sometimes adulterated with red lead to prevent its 
becoming bleached on exposure to light. This fraud may 
readily be detected by shaJking up part of it in a stoppered vial 
containing water impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 
which will cause it speedily to assume a dark, muddy, black 
colour, or the vegetable matter of the pepper may be destroyed 
by throwing a mixture of one part of the suspected pepper ana 
three of nitrate of potash (or two of chloi|ate of potash) into 
a red hot crucible, in small quantities at a time. The mass 
left behind may then be digested in weak nitric acid, and the 
solution assayed for lead by water impregnated with sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. If the suspected cayenne pepper is shaken 
up in a bottle of clear water, the rapidity with which the red 
lead sinks to the bottom will give an approximate test of the 
presence of the poison,” 

Brande, McCulloch, Mitchell, Normandy, and others all agree 
as to the frequent use of red lead, and the last-named chemist 
mentions finely powdered-^ brick dust as an ingredient used to 
retain a bright colour, as also red ochre, Venetian red 
cinnabar, vermilion, or sulphuret of mercury. , . 

The result of the LanceVs analysis of cayenne pepper wa$ 
that out of twenty -nine samples submitted to c^mination, 
twenty-five were adulterated, and only four weri0 genuine. 
Twenty-two contained mineral colouring m^ter 5 thirteen 
red lead, often in large quantities ; seven Venetian red, red 
ochre, and brick dust; one sample cinnabar, vermilion, or 
sulphuret of mercury; six ground rice, coloured, with red 
lead or ferruginous earth; and two rice only, coloured with 
red lead. 

As red lead and vermilion, or sulphuret of mercury, are 
powerful poisons, fanciers who give this commodity to their 
birds in unmeasured quantities little know the risk they are 
running, and to what dangers their valuable show birds are 
exposed. 

After birds have finished moulting they ought not to have 
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any more of tLe cayenne food, or other food for giving oolonr 
supplied to them, as it only affects them during the penod of 
shedding their feathers. Those which have been kept covered 
should also be brought back to the light of day by degrees, 
and not suddenly, as the change might damage their eyes. 
The best cayenne to use is Aveper, or sweet pepper. 

Rbd-feb and Yellow-fed Canaries— Alteration in 
Classification. — At a special meeting held at the Crystal 
Palace Show in 1890, at which many of the most prominent 
breeders and fanciers of canaries were present, it was 
unanimously resolved to abolish the classes known as 
“ Cayenne-fed ” and “ Non-cayenne-fed,” and substitute for 
these “Red-fed” and “Yellow-fed” classes, as it is well known 
that most of the winning specimens shown in the so-called 
“Non-cayenne-fed” classes were really cayenne-fed, but so 
sparely as in many cases to defy detection; hence it was 
thought that by doing away with the old titles, which pre- 
vented conscientious fanciers from entering, and substituting 
the new titles, it would leave it open to fanciers generally 
to use such condiments or colouring matter as best suited 
them to obtain the colour they really desired. Now the 
great ^fficulty to be overcome is to fix a standard of colour 
for :%^s to be shown in the “Yellow-fed” classes, as 
a gi!sp?i; many birds were shown last year that were bordering 
on tft orange, which is neither red nor yellow, but a happy 
blending of the two. 

It would be well if the cdhference were to have another meet- 
ing, and decide upon a shade of colour which could be fairly 
claimed as yellow — either a bright chrome-yellow, a gamboge- 
yellow, a King’s-yellow, a yellow-lake, a yellow-ochre, or a 
Naples-yellow. The first-named, being the richest and 
brightest, would doubtless find a majority of fanciers in its 
favour. If this question were settled, then a freshly-painted 
piece of wood or cardboard of the proper colour should be 
placed at the head of each class at every show, for the 
guidance of the judges and the public. I consider this the 
only satisfactory method to adopt to prevent disputes. Even 
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with these precautions occasional disputes may arise, for 
every one is not possessed of discrimination in shades of 
colour, hut, under ordinary circumstances, such an arrange, 
ment ought to prove satisfactory. The following formulae 
will be found valuable in producing the colours required: 

Bed-fed, — Formula 1: Linseed oil, 1 pint; dragon’s blood 
(finely powdered), loz. Simmer together on a slow fire for 
half-an-hour. One teaspoonful of the compound should be 
added to half of a hard-boiled egg and an equal quantity of 
crushed biscuit or breadcrumbs, and, lastly, a dessert-spoon- 
ful of moist sugar added. Incorporate the whole thoroughly; 
this quantity would serve three birds for one day’s supply; 
it should be given fresh. 

Formula 2 : Take of red sandal- wood (finely powdered), loz. ; 
the best red Katal pepper (fresh), 2oz. ; loaf sugar (powdered), 
2oz.; sweet or tasteless pepper, 3oz.; add I 4 teaspoonfuls of 
this mixture to the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs and a 
table-spoonful of finely-powdered biscuit, and moisten the 
whole by adding 30 tO' 40 drops of the following solution: 
Put Idr. of hay saffron into 2oz. of rum or brandy, let it 
digest for six days, then strain through a piece of fine muslin. 
During this feed let your birds have red marigolds and th€^ 
flowers of nasturtiums to eat ad libitum. This is a first-class 
colour-feed for the highest colour obtainable. 

Formula 3: Red Natal pepper, 4oz. ; tasteless pepper, 4oz. ; 
red sandal- wood (finely powdered), 2oz.; powdered cochineal 
(the black bug), loz.; moist sugar,* 8oz. A teaspoonful to be 
added to each egg and moistened with a strong solution of 
saffron made as mentioned in last formula. 

YelloW'fed. — Formula 1: Nepaul pepper, 2oz. ; turmeric, 
3oz. Add 1 teaspoonful of this mixture to each hard-boiled 
egg, and an equal quantity of powdered biscuit or bread- 
crumbs. Put 2dr. of saffron in a bottle with 4oz. of sherry 
wine ; let it digest for seven days, strain through muslin, and 
add a teaspoonful of this to every two eggs given. Liet the 
birds have a mixture of canary- and mustard-seed in equal 
proportions and a supply of yellow marigold flowers. 
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Formula 2 : Annato (air dried and crushed), 2oz. ; turmeric, 
2oz. ; salad-oil, 4oz. Triturate and keep in a warm place for 
three or four days; add 2 teaspoonfuls of this to each hard- 
boiled egg and biscuit powder (equal quantity) and a tea- 
spoonful of good brown sugar or honey. Mix into a paste 
not too stiff. Give marigold flowers freely and canary- and 
mustard-seed in equal quantities. 

Foimula 3: Nepaul pepper, mustard, turmeric, and ground 
ginger, each 2oz. ; moist sugar, 8oz. Take 2dr. of hay 01 * 
meadow saffron, and add to it 4oz. of good sherry wine ; 
digest for seven days, and strain. To one egg and two small 
biscuits crushed to powder, add a teaspoonful of each of the 
above compounds ; this will be sufficient for three birds. 
Prepare it fresh every morning, and let the birds have a 
constant supply of canary- and mustard- seed, mixed in equal 
proportions. This is said to be a very satisfactory receipt 
for producing a good bright yellow colour. Give marigold 
flowers ad libitum. 

Damp Rooms. — Whatever you do, be sure that you do not 
put birds in a damp room to moult, nor in a room where gas is 
constantly used, for it is more hurtful than most people suppose 
and has, I doubt not, been the means of destroying thousands 
of birds. It sets them into the moult at unseasonable times of 
the year, and occasionally causes loss of voice. It matters 
not how healthy or robust a bird may be, it cannot thrive in 
a vitiated or frequently overheated atmosphere. 

Preserving Colour. — It is a difficult matter to preserve 
the colour of show-birds throughout an entire season, especially 
when they are exhibited frequently, for the action of the light 
destroys the colour. The best plan to adopt where it is con. 
venie||rfi to do so is to put two or three panes of ruby-coloured 
glass in the bird-room window, and shut off all the other 
approaches of light. This can be done by coating over the 
remaining squares with a mixture of thick glue size and lamp- 
black, or a board or shutter could be used ; either would do. 
The ruby glass neutralises the chemical action of the light, and 
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oonseqtiontly preserves the colour of the birds intact; but by 
all means let them have a plentiful supply of fresh air. It is 
said by some old experienced exhibitors that it is not possible 
to keep a bird up ” in colour for a whole season ; and that it 
is necessary for any one to have three or four prize birds to 
accomplish anything approaching a feat as a successful exhi- 
bitor ; but I can assure those who feel disposed to try this plan 
that they will be well satisfied with the result. 

Crested Birds sometimes have a difficulty in throwing off 
their head gear when moulting ; when this is found to be the 
case, remove the feathers by hand. Do it as gently as you can, 
a few at a time, day by day, until all are withdrawn ; they come 
off very easily at this time, and do not cause pain to the birds. 
It is very desirable that the moulting of the crest should not 
be protracted, or it will appear stunted in its growth. 

If a show-bird has the misfortune to damage a tail- or wing- 
feather, it should be withdrawn as soon as the mishap is dis- 
covered. 

Cayenne feeding and artificial heat — say about 60deg. Fahr. 
— especially the latter, are great factors in developing and 
increasing the size of the crest in Crested Norwich and Lan- 
cashire Coppy Canaries. 

During the process of the moult it is necessary to feed 
liberally, and more particularly those birds which appear oht 
of sorts, or those that have been bred with for several 
months. The process of moulting greatly reduces the 
strength, and frequently impairs the vitality of birds; so 
that strengthening and invigorating food, and a plentiful 
supply of pure air, free from draughts, are of considerable 
importance at this period. Hard-boiled eggs mixed with bread 
or biscuit, a few groats, a little hemp-seed, inga-seed, maw-seed, 
and linseed, together with a bit of sweet apple or a moderate 
quantity of fresh green food, often will tempt them to eat 
and uphold their strength. Where a large quantity of birds 
are kept for stock purposes, one or other of the compounds 
may be used with advantage and at small expense. A bath 
during warm dry days will be found of much service. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Diary, — Those bird fanciers who intend to breed birds for 
exhibition or profit should keep a diary or record of their pro- 
ceedings and success during each breeding season, and also a 
“Stud Book,” to enable them to trace without difficulty the 
pedigrees and performances of those birds which compnse 
their studs. 

The diary ought to be begun at the commencement of the 
breeding season, and continued to the end of the year, or longer 
if desirable — at all events until all the young birds are over the 
moult and the surplus stock disposed of ; every event should be 
chronicled therein, such, for example, as the full particulars of 
the birds you breed from, the dates of pairing, laying, setting, 
hatching, &c. A few minutes should be devoted to this 
important duty every day, say, immediately after breakfast, 
if convenient, if not, at some more suitable time of day ,* but 
do not procrastinate, neither must an entry be omitted, as 
this would greatly mar the value of the journal. Each bird 
ought to have a distinguishing name or number, so that the 
produce of each individu^ pair of birds could be easily traced 
from one generation to another, and their blood -relation- 
ship established clearly beyond doubt. The diary should be 
about 14in. by lOin., moderately thick, and either plain or ruled 
with horizontal lines only. An entire leaf should be appro- 
priated to the use of each pair of birds for the season. Every 
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occurrence sliould be fully recorded in this book, and if properly 
and carefully kept it will prove both valuable and interesting 
for future reference. The one kept by myself is arranged as in 
the following page/ 

When a bird dies or is sold, the fact should be duly recorded 
in the column headed “ Remarks.” If a bird dies during the 
breeding season, and the survivor of the pair is mated with 
another partner, it will be advisable to make a new entry in the 
diary, as if it were a distinct pair of birds. It will be found a 
somewhat tedious occupation to keep a journal of this descrip- 
tion at first, but after you get accustomed to it, you will regard 
it more in the light of a pleasant pastime than that of an 
arduous task ; and I can assure those who adopt this method 
that the perusal of these records in after years affords an agree- 
able, interesting, and instructive amusement, and the amount 
of pleasure derivable from such a source can only be realised 
by those people who are themselves ardent and enthusiastic 
lovers of birds. 

Stud Book. — Having given on the opposite page a specimen 
entry of my mode of keeping a Diary of Bird Breeding, I will 
now proceed to give one of my “Stud Book” as well. ThiSi 
book can be compiled froin the diaries principally, but whenever 
you make a new purchase, or claim a bird at any shovr, you 
must find out its pedigree as best you can; if you faJJL to 4o 
this, then you must content yourself by entering it with atich 
particulars as you know, and state such facts as the following : 

“ Claimed at ... . Show, No. 301, Y.H.O.,” or wte|t^ever else 
may be the state of the case. • 

If only it would become a general practice to show all birds 
with a distinguishing name at our exhibitions, in the same way 
as dogs and other animals are shown, it would give a keener 
zest to those who are directly interested in them, and a stud 
book could be kept much easier, and the pedigrees traced back 
for many more generations ; but, as matters stand at present, 
few fanciers care to go beyond the performances of the birds 
they possess, and that of their parent birds, and few, if any, 
attempt to get beyond the performances of their grandsires and 
granddams, because it necessitates such a large amount of 
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writing ; but if a bird were famed by a name or title, the record 
of that name and that of its owner would be all that would be 
needful to bring it vividly before the recollection of those men 
who are learned in birdology,” for they alone can properly 
appreciate the value of a strain of birds that have repeatedly won 
honours. We should then have the satisfaction of being able to 
trace any bird of renown and distinction after this manner — 
Brown’s Warrior, Smith’s Conqueror, Jones’s Beauty, and so 
on ; and these appellations, or similar ones, would in a short 
time become just as familar to our ears as are those of Fletcher’s 
Rattler and Pickett’s Tyneside, and other celebrities in the dog 
world. 

Mice or Rats in Bird Rooms.— One of the greatest 
annoyances that a bird fancier has to encounter is when any 
of these pests make an inroad into his aviary or bird room, 
for they are not only mischievous and troublesome, but even 
dangerous and destructive, and when once they get a firm 
footing in any place they are most difiScult to dislodge. 

Whenever you discover the presence of mice among your 
birds, you must not neglect to examine the whole of the seed- 
hoppers and feeding troughs attached to those cages which 
contain birds every morning, for I have known numerous 
instances where mice have literally devoured every grain of 
seed in a hopper or feeding drawer of a cage in a single night, 
and the occupants of the cage were left without a morsel of food. 
Some fanciers do not feed their birds more than twice or thrice 
at most weekly during the winter months of the year, therefore 
if an occurrence like the one I have* just related should take 
place, the birds would inevitably perish. I have known valuable 
specimens meet with an untimely death from this cause, and the 
owner (a novice of course) wonders what was the matter with 
them, for the cunning little animals knowingly leave all the 
husks behind, and this tends to deceive the inexperienced and 
unwary. 

^ As soon as it has become evident that the precincts of your 
“sanctum” are infested with mice or rats, a strict scrutiny 
should be immediately instituted, and their runs found out and 
traced to their source. Bats are more easily got rid of than 
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mice, for if you succeed in discoverin^jf their runs and inem 
up with old rags, plentifully saturated with coal tar, and 
liberally sprinkled over with broken glass throughout the entire 
length of their tracks, which usually terminates at or near 
a drain — ^unless it is in the neighbourhood of a water-mill or 
other exceptional place — and, lastly, plug up the road of egress 
with broken bricks and cement, you will generally succeed 
in forcing them to find fresh quarters, unless, as may happen 
in rare instances, there is a complete colony of the vermin, 
in which case it would be necessary to employ both dogs and 
feiTets to thin their ranks before any other precautionary 
measures were employed. It would, furthermore, in a case of 
this kind be advisable to keep a cat constantly upon the 
premises j but cats are almost as much to be dreaded as the 
rats themselves, unless they are “broken to birds.” “Ha! 
broken to birds, did I hear you say?” Yes! Some fanciers 
bring up cats among their birds and train them to live among 
them on a pe&ceful footing. For “ Catching Rats,” see p 20-1. 

Breaking Oats to Birds.— I have seen a cat which was 
allowed to remain in a room where there were no fewer than 
sixty or eighty birds flying about loose, and strange to say, she 
had kittens a few days old in a comer of the same room at the 
time. The birds appeared quite familiarised with the animal, 
and took no more notice of her than they did of the water 
fountain placed in the centre of the room for their use — I mean, 
so far as to exhibit any symptoms of fear or timidity. I have 
seen others that were permitted to go in and out of rooms where 
birds were kept at pleasure, and to remain there during the 
night by themselves, and yet they never attempted to molest 
them ; the birds, however, were kept in cages, but not beyond 
the reach of those feline depredators had they felt inclined 
to a little carnage. One fancier, with whom 1 was intimately 
acquainted, possessed a ^at that, judging from its actions, 
seemed to be not only on terms of great intimacy with the 
birds, but actually appeared to have an affectionate regard for 
them. I have seen this cat repeatedly drink out of the water 
vessels containing the supply for the use of the birds, and then 
curl herself up with her face to the cage, upon the cage stand, 



and look tenderly towards them. The birds, not the least 
sslraid, would come and give a tug afi some of the loose hairs 
that projected within their reach, and Mistress Tabby would 
merely wink at them in a blinking sort of fashion. The 
manner in which those cats are trained humanity forbids me 
to recommend, as it flavours so strongly of wanton cruelty. 
They receive their first lesson when they are very young — ^some 
eight or ten weeks old ; a cage containing birds is placed upon 
the floor of a room, and “Tom,” or “Jenny,” or whatever its 
name may be, is brought and set down in front of them. The 
kitten no sooner espies the birds than it dashes forward instinc- 
tively to seize its natural prey, when its instructor, who is on 
the qui vive, instantly springs forward, and, grasping the 
would-be assassin by the skin of the neck with a vice-like 
grip, proceeds to chastise it in manner following : Having, 
prior to the introduction of the device to allure the poor 
unsophisticated kitten, heated an ordinary knitting needle to 
redness, he holds it in readiness for use in his other hand, 
so that, as soon as the culprit has committed itself, the needle 
is forthwith placed against the wires foi'ming the front of the 
cage, and poor little pussy receives a severe scolding, at the 
same time the operator unceremoniously begins to rub its nose 
backward and forward violently against the heated wire. They 
rarely, I am told, ever require a second lesson, if the finst has 
been properly giv(>a, and never a third ; but by way of a treat 
those humane individuals (?) (the trainers) sprinkle the first 
bird they happen to have die, from any cause, very liberally 
with cayenne pepper, and give it to their unsuspecting pupils, 
who no sooner get a good mouthful of the profusely seasoned 
dainty than they drop it as they would a red-hot iron. After 
this they would as soon think of attempting to catch hold of a 
live coal as they would a canary. 

Poisoned Geain.— When I have .had the misfortune to be 
pestered with mice and rats — and I have been sorely plagued 
with both, but not recently, in my bird room, at least — I have 
proceeded to remove all seeds and food of every description 
beyond their reach, and, by placing pieces of glass here and 
there aginst the /rail, and nailing tin round the legs of my cage 
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stands, to prevent their climbing, or by securely covering my 
birds during the night time, I ha/e managed to prevent them 
from obtaining food and intruding in my cages. In the next 
place I regaled them •with a little provender, prepared expressly 
for their use, which consisted of grain prepared after this 
fashion: Get a pennyworth of oxalic acid, or sugar of lead, 
obtainable from anj chemist, and put it in an earthenware 
vessel of any kind that is of no value; pour over this about 
a quart of boiling water. As soon as the powder is all dis- 
solved, throw in a few handfuls of wheat, oats, or barley. 
Stir it up with a stick, and afterwards let it stand for twenty- 
four hours in a warm place; then pour oft* the liquid into a 
drain, or ash pit, or similar place, where it can do no harm. 
Lastly, dry the grain at a slow fire, and it V‘ll be ready for use. 
It should be sprinkled all about the bird room or place which 
the little brutes are known to frequent most ; but, if you keep 
pigeons or fowls about your residence, you must exercise great 
caution in using it ; and after you are led to believe that the 
mice are all destroyed, or nearly so, search out their runs 
and pour a quantity of gas or coal tar into them; break up 
a few old glass bottles, and force in as much of the broken 
glass as you can ; having done this, fasten up the entrance to 
the holes secxirely from the outside. All the poisoned grain 
unconsumed should be carefully gathered up and destroyed, 
either by being burnt or buried. 

Keeping out Mice. — If you are troubled with mice, they 
will probably come thrqugh the skirting boards, or in the 
vicinity of them. Place a stout lath, edge up, and nail it 
to the skirting or floor. You must likewise nail a stout lath 
between the stencils of the bird-room door, as close to the door 
when it is shut as it can be got, and upon the opposite side to 
that on which it opens, for I have found on more than one 
occasion that this has been their only means of access to the 
room. 

Mice Desteoting Eggs. — ^It very rarely happens that mice 
have the temerity to attack birds unless they are exceedingly 
voracious and the birds are weakly or invalids ; but they will 
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d^our both tbe eggs and prog^y of birds when the latter are 
only a few days old, should they by any chance happen to get to 
the nest. 

Distinction of Sex. — "How do you know a cock canary 
from a henP” is frequently asked, not only by amateur bird 
fanciers, but by many people who only keep canaries because 
they “ like to hear them sing.*' In answer to the interrogatory, 

I may say that male canaries are, generally speaking, more 
masculine in appearance than females. Their contour is usually 
more gallant-like and their carriage bolder and more erect; 
they are likewise more spruce and lively in their actions, and 
more dignified and commanding in bearing. Male birds, too, as 
a rule, are larger and fuller in the head and body, and stand 
more erect upon their legs than females ; beside, their plumage 
is almost invariably richer and more intense in colour. In 
addition to these differences, it will be found that the tone of 
voice in male birds is richer, deeper, more mellow, and stronger 
than that of female canaries. The male birds are, likewise, 
more mischievous and quarrelsome in their dispositions. But 
these are not always to be regarded as infallible proofs, for there 
are exceptions in rules relating to canaries as well as to human 
beings ; and there are to be found both masculine-looking hens 
and effeminate -looking cocks in the canary family, the same as 
there are to be found in the human family masculine-looking 
women and effeminate-looking men, but they are the exceptions, . 
and not the rule, in either case. A male bird ought to begwsi . 
to sing, if in good health, and placed in a cage by itself, at a 
veiy early age. I have known instances of young birds com- 
mencing to sing at the age of three weeks, and it is by mo means 
an uncommon occurrence for them to sing at the age of one 
month ; and when five or six weeks old the majority of them 
sing with great freedom. The best means to use in order to 
excite them to a display of their vocal powers is to put some- 
thing upon a brisk fire to fry — a piece of ham is best, as it 
creates more noise in the process of cooking than chops or 
steaks. The grinding of a coffee-mill, or the shaking to and fro 
of a few grains of seed in a paper bag, or the sharpening of a 
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knife upon a steel, are all nacre or less powerful incentives, and 
calculated to awaken within them a spirit of emulation. 

It very rarely happens, however, that you can induce them to 
sing in the presence of strangers; that is, if you make an effort 
to stimulate them to do so, which is very prorokiiig at times, 
more especially if you have been lauding your bird to a friend, 
and he has called purposely to hear it. The best and most 
appropriate time to hear a young bird sing is either at the early 
dawn of day, or when the shadows of evening begin to close 
around, just before the sun sinks in the far west and bids us 
“ Good night I ” It must not be expected that a young bird of a 
few weeks old will sing vociferously like a bii'd fully matured. 
This they never do until they attain the age of from six to nine 
months, and, in solitary instances, longer. Their first efforts 
are not particularly symphonious, being a sort of prolonged 
chirruping noise ; the hens as well as the cocks attempt to 
sing, but herein lies the difference — the male birds pour forth 
their infantile lays with great energy and vehemence, and in 
long continuous measure, filling their little throats until they 
swell and work like the bellows of that unearthly, screeching 
instrument, the bagpipes; whereas the hens only utter short, 
sharp, and disjointed notes, and their throats never swell nor 
work so vigorously as that of a male bird — a practical eye and 
ear can detect the difference in a moment. 

The difference in the sexes of birds is easily distinguished in 
the spring of the year or during the early summer months, that 
is if the birds are well and healthy ; it is ascertained by examin- 
ing their vents; the veht of a male bird protrudes, whilst 
that of a female is broader and flat. If you place a young bird, 
say, eight or ten months old, that you believe to be a male, 
beside a well-known hen, say, in the month of March or April, 
you will not be long in discovering whether youi* suspicion is 
correct or not by their movements. If it proves to be a male 
bird, the hen will very probably turn upon him as. viciously as a 
tigress, unless she is of a loving disposition and pleased with 
his appearance, when she will sidle up to him and fondle about 
him in a bewitching manner, and a courtship will be begun at 
once, unless it so happens that Master Dickey, not charmed 
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by her appearance and behaviour, repels her, and abuses her 
accordingly. This treatment will lead to a conflict ; but if, on 
the other hand, the bird you presume to be a male should turn 
out a female, they may, through jealousy, have a fight, but it 
will neither be so violent nor of such long duration as it would 
be in the former event. 

Timid Birds, &c. — Some birds are so nervous that they never 
#tempt to sing in the presence of any person for a very 
Considerable period of time. I have known instances of 
amateurs pairing a bird of this description with another male 
canary, and they have gone through some of the manoeuvres 
incident to breeding, such as billing and feeding and making 
a nest, &c. I have also known two females paired, by tyros in 
the fancy, and they laid and sat, but of course brought forth 
nothing. In one case I heard of both hens having laid in the 
same nest, and they had ten eggs between them, but they 
broke most of them through fighting for possession of the 
nest, both wanting to incubate together. Others, again, will 
agree and both sit together in the same nest. 

Birds Declining to Sing in the Presence op Other 
Birds. — Some birds sing freely enough when left by them- 
selves, but refuse to do so in the presence of other birds. This 
happens most frequently with birds that have been kept for 
singing only, and have been isolated for a long time, and 
probably petted as well. Whenever a strange bird is introduced 
to the presence of an old bachelor bird, unaccustomed to thb 
company of his brotherhood, he is liable to become peevish ||nd 
jealous, and is certain to be excited to anger or pleasure on such 
an occasion, but more frequently the former than the Mter, in 
which case he will sulk and refuse to sing; but, if he takes 
kindly to a companion, he will most likely sing even harder and 
louder than before the introduction, through rivalry. The only 
means of getting a bird of the former disposition to recom- 
mence to sing is to remove the stranger or intruder. 

Canaries Learning the Songs op Other Birds, &o,— 
Canaries readily learn the songs of other birds, more particu- 
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larly that of the linnet, which is sweet and melodious; bnt if 
you wish them to acquire another scrng differing from their 
natural lay, you must remove the birds you desire to be taught 
at an early age, and place them where they can hear the song 
of no other bird than the one whose notes you wish them to 
learn. They can be taught to imitate flutes and other musical 
instruments, likewise an instrument called a bird-organ, which 
is mostly used for teaching them. One tune only should be 
played in their hearing daily, until they have acquired it 
properly, and when a second air is introduced the firat one 
should be repeated at short intervals. 

Canary or Canary Mule for Singing.— “ Which kind of 
bird do you recommend for singing — a cn>nary or a canary 
mule ? ” This is a question which is often asked. I invariably 
recommend to all those who appeal to me for an opinion on this 
subject, a dark mule bred between a goldfinch and a canary, or 
a linnet and canary, as they are very handsome, lively, and 
hardy, and when they happen to get smoked or soiled, they do 
not ;^how the dirt like a yellow or buff or pied canary ; beside, 
the|psong is more mellow and less shrill. They are usually 
long^ved birds, not being subject to sexual changes, and this 
is an^^er advantage in their favour. A male goldfinch mule 
is easily distinguished from a female by the rich deep orange 
colour that encircles the beak and emblazons the breast after 
it has moulted. In th<? female the colours are much paler. 

The Best Variety of Canaries for Breeding for 
Brizes. — It is often asked which variety of the canary is best 
for breeding a few prize birds. Good birds of any variety are 
difficult to breed, and some men are not fortunate enough to 
breed prize birds until they have had some years’ experience, 
and have succeeded in establishing a strain upon which they 
can place reliance. So far as the varieties are concerned, it 
is probably about as difficult to breed prize birds of one variety 
as another. Cinnamons, Crested Norwich, Lizards, and Tork“ 
shire Fancy are, in my opinion, the best kinds for a novice 
to select for a commencement, but the fewer varieties a fancier 
keeps the greater are his chances of success. 
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Aob of Bieds. — ** How can you tell an old bird from a young 
one ?” Well, easily enough in an ordinary way, that is to say. 
provided the bird has not been tampered with. All young 
birds are free from scales upon their legs or shanks ; whilst the 
legs of old birds are more or less scaled. The legs of some 
birds, however, scale much more rapidly than others, and 
hence it is not possible always to fix a bird’s age by this 
criterion alone. I have seen some very old birds with scales 
upon their legs nearly as thick as their legs were, but some 
unprincipled people do not scruple to “ scale them,” Ic., scrape 
the scales ofE to make them look young. The marks, or inden- 
tations, or rings upon the shanks of old bii'ds are more palpable 
and more readily seen than those upon the legs of young birds. 
Their beaks, too, are both longer and stronger, and so are their 
claws, and the feathers which compose the wings and tails are 
never so tightly braced together in a bird that has moulted 
three or four times as they appear in a bird of one or two 
summers only. Another sign is that old birds very often have 
dirty feet, and are never so lively and full of “ go” as a young 
bird; these are signs* which to a keen observer are unmis- 
takable. 

Ceipples, or Mutilated Birds. — Some birds are maimed 
in the nest by one or other of their parent birds, and others are 
naturally deformed in their feet, wings, or beaks. These mis- 
fortunes or malformations do not always prevent their being 
reared, but whenever you find a bird with part of its upj^er or 
lower mandible eaten off, or one or bi^th of its feet maimedyAr 
the majority of its claws, or part of a wing, it will be found 
most advisable to terminate its existence at once, fof it would be 
a burden to itself and a source of annoyance to you were you to 
permit it to be reared. 

Taming Birds. — I know some pe<^le take a great interest in 
taming birds, more especially canaries. They accustom them 
to go about the house from room to room, to alight upon their 
shoulders or fingers when called by name, to eat out of their 
mouths, and simdry other amusing little tricks. I have seen 
a canary that could be sent out of the house into the open 
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air, and brought back again immediately at the pleasure of its 
owner. I hare seen it fly upon the tops of houi^cs at tne 
opposite side of the street, and this, too, in a populous town, 
where a considerable amount of traffic was being carried on at 
the time. I hare known this bird be away out of sight for 
sereral minutes, a^d the person to whom it belonged bring it 
back in less than one minute, simply by a well-known call or 
whistle. This bird was taught, so I was told, by kind treat- 
ment alone. There are sereral methods of teaching birds these 
tricks, such as clipping some of their wing feathers, and using 
ingredients to stupefy them ; sometimes hunger is resorted to, 
but there is no necessity to adopt any of those crael practices in 
order to domesticate them. If you wish to teach a bird to come 
and go, to alight upon your finger, to eat from your mouth, &c., 
procure one about fire or six weeks old, and place it in a cage 
rery near to you during the day-time, and talk to it frequently, 
gire it a little green food occasionally, or any little dainty; 
after it becomes familiar with you, open the door of the cage, 
and let it range the room at its pleasure. At first it will most 
likely fly about rather wildly, and against the window panes, but 
take no heed of this, merely notice it by saying, “ Dickey !*' 
Dickey !” “ Pretty Birdie !” Before you gire the bird its 

liberty, secure the window and also the door ; in fact, lock it, lest 
any one should open it from the outside and let out the bird, for 
if it got out and you were necessitated to go after it and catch it 
you would scare it rery much, and it would hare a most preju- 
dicial effect upon its nerres.^ Before you give the bird its liberty, 
|)repare a little hard-boiled egg chopped small, and mixed with a 
little bread or biscuit, or some other tempting morsel, and place 
it near you upon a plate or saucer ; after a while the bird will 
hare the hardihood to come and partake of it, and if you take no 
particular notice of it, it will, in the course of a few weeks, or 
sooner, come and take it quite audaciously, as its confidence will 
increase rapidly, prorided it is in no way molested at first. Do 
not attempt to catch it to put it back in its cage, as it will be 
sure to return to it of its own accord if left alone ; it is merely 
a question of time. Perserere with this treatment daily for a 
few weeks, and it will soon become as tame as could be desired ; 

o 
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Itclace a lettuce leaf upon your shoulder, and after it beoonies 
told enough to eat it there, coax it to eat out of your hand, or 
from between your fingers, and thus by patience, perseverance, 
and kindness, you will ultimately succeed in getting it to do a 
variety of feats both pleasing and entertaining to you. 

Oleaniko Seed. — ^Nothing is calculated to preserve birds in 
health more than the constant use of good and wholesome 
food. It is desirable, therefore, where a few birds are kept, to 
procure a small fine hair sieve to sift the dust out of the seed 
once a week or fortnight. Where only a single bird is kept it 
is iiot worth while to incur the expense, but the seed drawer 
elfcbuld be emptied on to a piece of paper or a dish, and the dirt 
picked out and the dust blown away. 

Keeping Birds in a Room where a Fire and Gas 
are PREi^XTENT IN UsB. — Most people who keep birds to 
sing, have them in the room they ordinarily use, and where a 
fire is almost constantly kept, and the gas often lighted— neither 
of which is desirable, for both are calculated to have a pre- 
judicial effect upon their health, especially gas, which invari- 
ably sets them to moult out pf season, and thereby jeopardises 
their lives, more particularly when they are hung in a lofty 
situation or from the ceiling, as the intense heat which is 
generated and accumulated there is most hurtful to them. 
To avoid this I would recommend the use of plate pulleys— 
little brass pulleys aflixed to plates ; fasten one of these to the 
moulding above the window (about the centre), and the other to 
the architrave on either side of it* whichever is most conve- 
nient — ^both pulleys must be in a line with each other. Get a 
piece of blind or picture cord about 10ft. in length, and secure 
it to the top of the cage by a ring or hook made of wire, and 
pass it through these pulleys. It will be necessary also to 
obtain a plated double hook (i.c., twQ hooks affixed to a brass plate, 
such as are used for Yenetian blinds) ; this should be fixed to 
the architrave on the same side as the pulley, and about 3ft. 
from the ground, so that the cage can be lowered or raised at 
pleasure; at night, after the gas has been lighted, the cage 
containing the bii’d should be lowered to within 4ft, of the 
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at a child might easily manage it, but 
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are kept on the premises. 

To KNOW WHETHER Eg^GS ARE FERTrLE. — To a(3certain 
whether eggs are fertile or not, hold them up before a window 
. ij^hen the sun is shining strongly. If they are fruitful, and 
have been sat upon eight days or more, they will be quite 
opaque, vulgarly termed “ black sitting.” You can sometimes 
ascertaiu the fact at the end of six days, but there is no certainty 
before the end of the eighth day. If the eggs merely look 
and are not quite black, they are what are known as 
spoiled eggs. It is a bad practice to molest hens 
ation, as all hens ought to sit their allotted time, 
fourteen days, according to the temperature of the 
If the eggs are all right they will assuredly be 
not you cannot improve them by looking at them; 
d like to know how many fruitful eggs have been 
y this means — some through being let fall, and 
ing indented with the finger nails. Never handle 
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a bird’s egg when your finger nails are too long. 


Impregnating Eggs. — ^I have very frequently been asked 
my opinion whether I considered it necessary for a male bird 
to remain with a female after they had been observed to pair 
properly, and if they were then separated whether any or the 
whole of the eggs would prove fruitful I have heard a great 
many arguments upon this subject both pro and con, and for 
my part I prefer not to offer an opinion thereon. I may, how- 
ever, cite two cases which bear on the subject both ways, and I 
will vouch for their authenticity. A friend of mine, a great 
mule breeder, and a gentleman on whose statement I can con- 
fidently rely, related to me that he once sent a canary hen, in 
full season, to a friend’s house, who had a breeding goldfinch, 
to get the hen impregnated. He sent her by otie of his men- 
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servants, in a paper bag, witb strict injunctions for him to 
VTitness the birds pair, and to wait until they did so, and then 
to bring the hen back with him. This was effected in the 
presence of the owner of the goldfinch and the man ; the hen 
was removed immediately afterwards. He told me that the 
man was only away a little over an hour until he returned, his 
mission being completed. The hen laid in due time, and the 
eggs proved fruitful, and were hatched. I have heard of other 
instances very similar. The other case happened with myself, 
and is as follows : I once put a young goldfinch with an excel- 
lent mule-breeding hen canary, and seeing that she was about 
to lay, and not having observed any symptoms of attachment 
between them, I removed the goldfinch and placed a male 
canary beside her. In the course of a few days after this she 
laid four eggs, incubated and hatched, and reared her progeny, 
two of which were mules, and two canaries. I have heard of 
another case precisely similar in character, so that I consider 
it best not to run any risks. I have likewise had a hen la/"^n 
egg without the presence of a male bird. I then introdu1|j|| 
one. She laid five eggs in all, and the last three were hatch^L 
Another case has come under my observation where a male bird 
that had been placed with a hen was removed. T30|fee days 
afterwards the hen laid, and out of four eggs laid bylfer three 
of them were hatched. If a hen lays an egg in the absence 
of a male bird, and one is introduced immediately afterwards, 
as a rule the remainder of the eggs will be fruitful. It has 
been repeatedly asserted that cases •have been known in which 
a. hen has been kept in a cage along with a male bird for a 
few days, and the latter then removed, and that eggs laid a 
"week afterwards proved to be fruitful. This is possible, but 
success could not be counted upon. 

Marked Canaries Mistaken eor Mules or Hybrids. — 
It is a common error for people to fall into who have a 
limited knowledge Of birds, to suppose that every pied or 
marked canary is a hybrid; and hundreds of people who 
possess common variegated canaries will tell you that they 
' are mules. 
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Mule Heks Reauing Canaries. — 1 have knowii mule 
hens pair readily "with cook canaries, and have eggs, hnt they 
are never fruitful ; hut if you give them a sitting of fruitful 
canary eggs they "will hatch and rear them. They almost 
invariably prove to be good foster parents. 

Busing Birds.— When a person living at a distance from a 
well-known fancier or other person wishes to buy some of his 
birds, it is customary after the bargain is made for the pur- 
chaser to send a P.0.0, for the amount before the hr ds are 
sent off. Where two fanciers are well known to each other 
this is not always insisted upon, but, in either case, the birds 
sent travel at the risk of the purchaser, unless it is agreed 
that they a^re sent on approval or return, when they travel at 
the risk #ie vendor, provided there is no agreement to the 
contijaijf; Tf birds meet with an accident in transit, the rail- 
companies are responsible, particularly where an un- 
reasonable amount of delay in transmission has taken place, 
as they charge 50 per* cent, as a risk-rate for all live stock; 
but, although they do this, they endeavour to repudiate their 
responsibility, and strive to limit their liability to 5s. a bird ; 
this is simply preposterous. In some cases, railway companies 
insist upon the senders of live stock signing a Consignment 
Note to this effect, and refuse to accept and send the birds 
without this regulation is complied with. I do not think they 
are justified in this proceeding, and my advice to fanciers is, 
if compelled to do so, to sign the document under protest, 
and above the signature write the words : “ Signed under 
protest.” Fifty per cent, is a very large risk-rate. For an 
additional payment of one penny over the ordinary rate of 
postage, the Post Oifice authorities guarantee a payment of 
£6 on all valuable articles duly registered, and for twopence, 
£10. Surely, then, a railw§<y company, whose least charge for 
a bird going any distance is 6d. — and, in cases of long 
distances, 2s. or more, although the packet weigh less than a 
pound — can afford to pay reasonable compensation, for the 
risk, if the bird be well packed, is not great. Despite the 
railway companies* bye-laws, which are not always legal, any 
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tmbiased judge or jury will, if the case is brought before 
them, give the fair value for the loss in all ordinary cases, 
and where no oontributaiy negligence can be proved against 
the sender; and I strongly advise any fancier who may suffer 
through the neglect or carelessness of any railway company 
to test their responsibility by an action in a County Court. 
Although birds are delicate and tender-looking little creatures, 
it is surprising what an amount of knocking-about they can 
stand without being injured. Out of many thousands of 
birds that I have sent away and received, I have only had 
about four die. 

When birds are purchased from a person unknown to you, 
and he demands pre-payment, send him a P.O.O., payable ten 
days after date. In order to do this, you must afi&x a penny 
receipt stamp, and sign the requisition on the face of the"*' 
order to that effect. If he fail to send you the birds within 
a reasonable time, then you can stop payment by giving 
notice to the postmaster where the order is made payable; 
but if he give you a satisfactory reference to a banker or 
town clerk, a magistrate, or a doctor of medicine or divinity, 
you need not take these precautions. I must not, however, 
omit to say that an order made payable in this way is n^ot 
any security to the vendor of the birds, as the remitter ; 
the order can stop payment during the ten days, ai^' iglt 
the amount of it refunded to him by the postal authorities. 

Sbndiito Birds to Purchasers at a Distance. — Be 
very careful always to send birds In small box-cages or in 
strong boxes, with plenty of holes bored in them to admit 
air; fix some pieces of wood to the bottom of the box with 
small screw-nails for the birds to perch on ; never place 
them a little way from the bottom, or the birds may get 
jammed beneath them, and be sn^othered with the seed, or 
huri. Never put hay, straw, shavings, or similar material 
inside a box or cage used for this purpose, or the birds 
will either be hungered to death through not being able to 
get to the seed, or be suffocated. Always give them a 
plentiful supply of seed and a Httle soft, white bread-sop, 
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or a lump of sponge immersed in water inside the cag^ or 
box. Cover the cage properly, but do not overdo it. Make 
holes through the paper with yonr fingers opposite the 
holes in the box, or wires in the cage, so that they may get 
an abundance of pure air; tie it securely, and be veiy par- 
ticular in writing the address fully and legibly, and do not 
forget to write in large characters the words ‘‘ Live birds — 
with care— urgent,” I have labels printed for this purpose 
in block type an inch deep, and I generally paste two or 
three of them on different parts of the cage, where they 
can be best seen. Before sending them away, a.c<^uaint the 
purchaser with the ti-aiu that they will be sent by, and send 
them to the railway station by some persor. who will wait to 
see them sent off. If you commit any act, by negligence or 
otherwise," which may lead to the death of any of the birds 
you have sold, the purchaser can hold you responsible on the 
ground of contributory negligence. 

G-EBMA.N Paste. — ^This can be made by bruising in a 
mortar, or with a paste-pin, half a pound or a pound of 
genuine sowing rape-seed; blow away the husks, and add a 
piece of wholesome white bread, about two days old; roll 
these well together, reduce the mass to a powder, and keep 
it in a tin canister or glass bottle with a broad neck (a 
pickle bottle) and tightly corked to keep out the air, as the 
rape-seed is liable to turn sour ; a little of this, mixed with a 
hard-boiled egg and a slight sprinkling of cayenne pepper, 
will be found capital food either for young or old birds. It 
should be made fresh every twelve or fourteen days. It may 
be moistened with water for the use of young or delicate 
birds if required. 

Saffron Cake. — ^Take of fine flour ilb., sugar 3oz., butter 
2oz., and the yolks of two fresh-laid eggs ; get a pennyworth 
of meadow saffron and pour a teacupful of boiling water over 
it; beat the eggs and the batter together in a basin, next 
add the sugar and flour, and form the whole into a mass 
with the solution, after it has been strained through a piece 
of muslin, and lastly bake. When cold it is ready for use. 
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Maekino Birds.— The method I adopt, and which, I believe, 
is pretty generally adopted, is to notch small pieces out of 
the web or fringe of one or more flight-feathers, of one or both 
wings ; this is done with a pair of sharp scissors, and in an 
angular direction. By means of a little ingenuity in varying the 
markings, the produce of any number of pairs may be easily 
traced ; but it is equally necessary not only to exercise great 
care in the performance of this operation, but to use con- 
siderable caution in recording the particulars. This I do in 
the back of my diary in manner following : “ Young cinna- 
mons from pair in No. 1 breeding-cage, marked in left wing, 
first and second flight-feathers ; each two notches ; placed in 
flight No. 5 (see diary, p. — )”; and so on with the remainder. 
Whatever you do, do not place the markings in the tail of 
a bird, as these feathers are frequently shed or beaten out, 
and then all ti*ac6 is lost. 

Some fanciers number their birds the same as the cages in 
which they were ^ bred, and where they breed extensively they 
put, say, three notches in one wing and four in the other, 
and multiply them; a bird marked thus would represent the 
number 12 — le., three times four and so on. 

A Caution. — Buying birds from successful exhibitors : Bird 
fanciers have during the past few years increased at a rapid 
rate, and many people have taken up with this delightful 
hobby. On this account some of the more speo:^tive 
fanciers have found it to be a very profitable business to 
supply the wants of these new beginners; they have laid 
themselves out specially to make money by so doing, and 
have become veritable bird dealers under the designation of 
“ fanciers.” 

The modus operandi pursued by these men generally is to 
find out a person worthy of trust, in each of the large tovms 
where birds are bred and reared in considerable quantities; 
the man they employ is termed their agent, and he binds him- 
self not to act for anyone else; and they empower him to 
purchase on their behalf every bird of the kind they require that 
is likely to figure as a prize winner on the show-bench at the 
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leading shows ; and the agent, who should himself be a good 
judge, honest and trustworthy, is paid according to the sufccess 
of his purchases, viz,, by giving him a percentage on the 
winnings of the birds during the first show season. Ten per 
cent, is the usual sum paid, or 20 per cent, on the amount 
of purchase money. The birds should be bought subject to 
approval, but this cannot always be stipulated for, and some 
breeders will not sell one good bird without selling several 
inferior ones, as they consider a good bird should sell several, 
but in this case the price should be regulated acco»*dingly. 
The time to purchase is in the autumn, August and September. 
We have known as much as £35 to have been paid for a 
single Crested Norwich canary, of course, a successful prize 
winner at the principal shows; and we knew of a case where 
£50 was offered and refused for a very rare specimen, said 
to be the best ever seen at that day. He certainly was a 
grand bird, with an immense crest. I had the honour of 
judging him at one of the late Crystal Palace shows, and 
in his class he simply stood alone. Some of the very best 
apecimens out, however, have been bought at prices in first 
instances at between £5 and £8, before they have been 
moulted and exhibited, and this is considered a good price 
with all the attendant risks at that time. I am now speaking 
exclusively of Crested Norwich canaries, which for some 
reason, for which it is difficult to accoimt, have of late years 
brought much higher prices than specimens of any other 
variety. These speculative fanciers get hold of all the best 
specimens procurable, principally in the way pointed out, or 
by attending the first shows of the season and keeping their 
eyes and wits in full play, and claiming all birds possessed 
of extraordinai’y merit at prices up to £10. There are some 
exhibitors who have written agreements with breeders to have 
the first refusal of any birds they breed. Some astute 
exhibitors employ popular judges to look out for “anything 
good” that is likely to win prizes, and either to purchase 
for them, or “put them on” the track for securing such 
birds, and for such services heavy commissions are paid. In 
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otlier cases judges look out for exceptional birds and sell 
them to successful exhibitors, and the result may be better 
imagined than described. I know of my own knowledge that 
such things are done, and more than one prominent judge 
has acted in the manner described. I do not say that they 
have not acted in good faith, but I think the practice is one 
that should not exist, and if generally known would be likely 
to be resented by those who breed their own show birds, for it 
is a method that is likely to cause prejudice in the minds of 
exhibitors. The object in getting hold of these birds and 
showing them is to create a name, and what can be so 
powerful an advertisement? After their name is established 
they have seldom any difficulty in disposing of these high- 
priced specimens at greatly enhanced prices, after having 
bred from them and exhibited them for one or two seasons. 
There is always some ardent novice to be found with, as the 
Tichbome claimant said, “more money than brains,” to snap 
up these birds, and it does not do for an exhibitor constantly 
to win with the same birds; besides, he generally knows 
where to get a better, for ^ess money, at the time he disposes 
of one of his “champions,” as all prize winners are now 
termed. 

Young beginners should take warning and not be misled 
into the belief that all exhibitors breed their show birds, for 
it not unfrequently happens, and that among some of our 
greatest prize winners, that they never bred a single specimen 
that obtained a first prize, and perhaps aot even a second; 
there are exceptions of course, but they are exceptions 
certainly. It is not the rule by any means. These successful 
exhibitors get quite inundated at times with applications for 
birds, and they have recourse to buying from less fortunate 
breeders their entire surplus stock at a moderate figure, and 
retailing them at gi^eatly increaseci prices. I liave heard of 
one successful exhibitor who, it is said, can clear as much as 
from two to three hundred pounds annually out of canaries, 
and 1 have good reasons for believing that it is not far from' 
the truth. 
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Beginners and amateurs must remember that “ exti’aordinary 
good birds ” are nob bred frequently; a really grand specimen 
is a bird in 50,000 of its osm variety, or somewjiere about 
that proportion; hence it cannot be expected that one man, 
however successful, breeds many of these in a lifetime ; hundreds 
and thousands of men never breed one at all, and probably 
never will. A man is considered fortunate now-a-days who 
can succeed in getting hold of them even by purchase — so 
many buyers are on the look out — much less to breed many 
of them. Purchasers had better, therefore, reflect before they 
buy, as I can assure them that most of the best birds are 
bred by men who rarely exhibit, but are tempted to pai*t 
with their choice specimens at long piices to speculative 
exhibitors, who soon find out where a good bird is to be 
obtained. 

The same remarks apply to exhibitors of hybrids, and other 
varieties, but more particularly to the two classes of birds just 
mentioned (the Crested Norwich and mules). 

The best men to purchase from are those who strive to 
breed prize winners, whose great ambition it is to improve 
the various breeds, who spare neither time nor expense in 
doing so, and who never purchase birds to sell again, but only 
dispose of their own surplus stocks. These are true fanciers, 
and you are sure to get reliable birds from such men. 

Again, if an amateur purchases a prize winner, and he is 
ignorant or inexperienced in the art of getting a bird up for 
exhibition, he is sure tcF be disappointed. 

Some of these speculative fanciers cajole yoimg beginners by 
proffering to prepare their birds after purchase from them, 
and they may do so for a time, but for how long ? Some- 
times they offer to lend birds to exhibit at certain shows, 
local shows generally, with the option of purchase ; these are 
their second or third-rate birds, that in good company will 
probably get H.C. or Y.H.C. at most. By means of these 
“ dodges,” young beginners are occasionally led on until they do 
something rash, such as buying up a few high-class birds, at 
very high-class prices ; after they purchase them they find 
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they cannot manage to “ get them up ” properly for a show ; 
and hence follows vexation and disappointment ; the hrst flush 
of victory fades before the non-realisation of their hopes, 
and in their anger and indignation they discard their hobby 
in disgust, and with an inward feeling that they have been 
“ taken in and done for ” ; but pride prevents them from ac- 
knovrledging the truth, and they suddenly find that “ pressure 
of business,” or some similar cause, prevents them from longer 
continuing in the fancy. 

This is the old, old story, that has been realised scores of 
times, and is likely to be renewed, so long as ambition, instead 
of experience, holds sway over red-hot fanciers. 

Show Birds. — Wash your birds but seldom, as frequent 
washing makes the feather rough. Keep the birds covered, 
and in a place as free from dust and smoke as possible until 
the show season is over. 

When you show crested birds take care to keep the perches in 
your show-cages low down, and also in your breeding-cages if 
the birds are very heavily crested. Several cases have come to 
my knowledge where birds with unusually long crests have 
injured themselves seriously by flying against the perches, when 
placed high ; and I have known one death result through it. 
Besides, in a show-cage birds are seen to much greater advan- 
tage when the perch or perches are kept low. 

How TO Catch Rats. — Fanciers who use out-of-door 
aviaries or stables or coachhouses, or similar out-door buildings 
for their birds, are frequently troubled with rats, and how 
to get rid of them is often perplexing. They are too cunning 
to be caught in ordinary traps ; their power of smell can easily 
detect where a human hand has been, and poisoned food is at 
all times a dangerous experiment to try. Place a tolerably 
large tub in the (ientre of the room, aviary, or building, and 
in the centre of the tub put a brick on end, then pour sufficient 
water into the tub to cause it to come within an inch of the 
top of the brick ; this done cover the top of the tub with 
stout brown paper, and make it secure. Then sprinkle upon 
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it some oatmeal, and put a few bits of bacon-rind or too^sted 
claeese as well ; next place a. board in a slanting position fronx 
the ground to the top of the tub, renew the food nightly for 
several nights in succession. This treat will soon be made 
known to all the rats in the neighbourhood and be appreciated. 
After they get confidence enough to come regularly, slit the 
paper in the centre carefully in different directions in such 
a manner that a rat will easily be precipitated into the water 
when it ventures upon it. The rat, suddenly immersed, will 
soon recover from the shock, and find his way to the projecting 
portion of the brick, and will then screech with all his might 
for help, and in a short time will be joined by one or more of 
his friends ; in fact all the rats within hearing distance will in a 
short time rush to the rescue, and getting immersed in the 
water, and finding their comrade in apparent safety, they, 
too, will make for the island of refuge; but as there is only 
room for one rat, the others are repelled, by tooth and nail, 
by the occupant of the brick, who will not yield his coign of 
vantage. Then a fight will follow, and the squeals of the 
combatants will attract more rats, who eagerly lush to the 
spot; and as rat after rat rushes into the water, the scene 
becomes more terrible, and the brick is often upset, and by 
daybreak the following morning the corpses of all the en- 
trapped rats will be found floating round the tub. The next 
best method that I know of is to catch a rat in an iron 
spring-trap, tar it all over, and let it have its freedom ; some 
people who are not too scrupulous about the laws of humanity, 
cut off the tail of the vermin as well. I am told that this 
method has cleared almost instantly a flour- mill infested with 
rats for years. Some hundreds were met very early the 
following morning migrating in a body. 

Twin Canakies. — On the 8th of June, 1889, Mr. J. M. 
Wilson, of 15, Lillybank Road, Dundee, had a canary hen 
that hatched two birds from one egg. I have only known 
of one other case of this kind, and it was well authenti- 
cated. 
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Yottng Canaries Feeding Other Young Birds. — Well- 
attested cases are on record of young birds, six weeks old 
and upwards, having provided birds of three weeks or a 
month old with food, when they have been forsaken or 
neglected by their parents, or where a male bird having 
sole charge of them has been suddenly taken ill or died. 

Such cases, however, are rare, although several instances 

have come under my own personal knowledge. A friend of 
mine had a young Belgian cock that had never been mated 
with a hen, who would, if placed in a cage with young 
birds two or three weeks old, commence to feed them as 

soon as they pleaded for food, and he was the means of 

saving my friend several young and valuable birds. I once 
possessed a cinnamon hen that would do the same thing, 
and I have known of more than one instance where female 
mules, and ba^Tcii hen canaries also, have acted as nurses 
and reared young birds. I mention these facts so tliat any 
fancier in a dilemma of this sort may try experiments, and 
thereby have a chance of saving young birds which other- 
wise might perish. 

Young Canaries Dead in Shell. — In tlie early months 
of the year (March and April) we usually experience a long 
continuation of easterly and north-easterly winds. These are 
prejudicial to sitting-hens, and the severe cold often weakens 
the young birds until they have not strength to free them- 
selves from the membraneous tissue lhat lines the shells. If 
a hen does not hatch at the natural period of incubation, 
fourteen days, the eggs should be taken out and examined, 
and if found to be fertile, and there is no appearance of 
hatching visible, they should be immersed in a saucer of 
warm water for the space of a .minute, then dined and 
returned to the nest. In most cases this will cause the eggs 
to hatch. If the shell is discovered to be partly broken, 
then assistance is required to free the captive from the bonds 
of nature, but it must be done with care and gentleness, or 
the young bird may be injured. 
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Young Birds Dying When a Few Days Old. — 
Instances have been known of young birds dying at the age 
of five to seven days, when every possible attention appears 
to have been given them by their parents. The symptoms 
observed are enormous swellings of the bowels, and in some 
instances they have been known to burst, the cause being 
constipation. This is probably attributable to feeding too 
freely with hemp -seed or other astringent diet, or for want 
of a supply of green food. 

It is necessary to notice whether the young birds evacuate 
freely; and if not, a few drops of almond or olive oil should 
be mixed with the egg food. Biscuits are very astringent as 
a rule, and for this reason I always recommend wholesome 
bread being used in preference. I have never had any birds 
die from this cause, but friends of mine have. 

Cheap Food for Bearing Young Canaries. — Take lib. 
of the finest oatmeal and roast it in an oven \mtil it becomes 
of a pale brown colour ; keep stirring it repeatedly to prevent 
its burning, and when cold add Jib. of the best Indian-meal 
and I lb. of good sweet biscuit, finely powdered, 1 table- 
spoonful of moist or crushed loaf sugar, and a teaspoonful 
of salt ; mix well together in a mortar, and preserve for use 
in covered tin canisters in a dry place. When required mix 
with the above a small quantity of German summer rape- seed, 
first scalded and washed clean, and sufficient water to make 
the mass crumbly moist, ^nd it is ready for use. 

Another formula is as follows ; Take lib. of fine oatmeal 
and 11b. of good wheat-flour, cook in a slow oven until golden 
brown in colour, keep constantly stirring to prevent buming, 
and when cold add Jib. of ground rice, 6oz. groimd Indian- 
corn, 60Z. moist or powdered loaf sugar, 4oz. crushed hemp- 
seed free from the husk, *3oz. crushed maw-seed ; mix well 
together and keep in a tin canister in a dry place. This will 
keep good for many months. When required moisten with 
warm water, and make into a stiffish crumbly paste as much 
as will be needed for one day. It should be prepared thus 
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every morning, and any that is left over may be given to 
pigeons or sparrows. These mixtures, with a daily supply of 
gTeen food and canary- and rape-seed, will be found all that 
is needed for rearing young canaries without the aid of 
eggs in any form, and is more suitable and invigorating. 
Young birds grow rapidly when so fed, and when they reach 
the age of ten days a few wholesome breadcrumbs may be 
added if desired. 


End of Division I. 
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'• The Original Canary— General Remarks. 

There is probably no bird so well known and so universally 
admired tbrougliout tbe United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland as tbe canary. It may without bosifcation be pro- 
nounced tbe “ bousebold pet,” as it is beloved and esteemed by 
all classes, from tbe humblest cotter in tbe land, even to Royalty 
itself, it being a well-known fact that our mucb-beloved Queen 
takes great interest in these charming little choristers. 

The canary is, without doubt, one of the most charming pets 
that can possibly be possessed, and, but for the fact that some 
high-minded people, whose notions are peculiarly aristocratic, 
imagine that everything pertaining to canary breeding must of 
necessity be plebeian in character, it would most assuredly hold 
a nipeh more important position, as a fancy, than it hitherto has 
doihfe! , But why this notion should be associated with canary 
fanAl^hiore than with pigeon, rabbit, poultry, and dog fanciers, 
I loss to understand. I have passed through the entire 

categ#y of these fancies, as a fancier, and despite my most 
earnest endeavours to solve the mystery I am positively unable 
to do so. I will venture to say that there is no bird more 
engaging in manner than a^ canary j nor any more gay, happy, 
and cheerful in confinement, and withal so harmonious; their 
power of memory and imitation is perfectly wonderful, and the 
attachment of many of those birds to the individuals who supply 
their daily wants and treat them kindly is widely known, so 
that, for those who are in pursuit of a hannless and innocent 

p 
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amusement, I know of none where more gratification and enjoy- 
ment are likely to be found. 

Introduction. — Hitherto, I have failed to meet with any 
record giving an account of the first introduction of the canary 
into England, but Willoughby, in his History of Birds,” states 
that canaries were quite common in his time ; and Gesner, who 
wrote in 1585, likewise mentions them. Aldrovandus, who pub- 
lished a work on “Ornithology” in 1610, gives a fair description 
of this bird {vide vol. ii., page 355). It is said, on good authority, 
r^at canaries were first introduced into England from Italy, and 
I believe this statement has never been contradicted. There are. 
however, a great many different varieties of this elegant and 
charming bird, and since the introduction of the “ All-England” 
exhibitions, the first of which took place in 1858, this 
fancy has made considerable head-way.* 

The canary is to be found in a wild state in some parts of 
Southern Africa, and also in several of the islands in the 
Atlantic Ocean, including St. Helena, Ascension, and the Cape 
Yerde Islands, as also in the Canary Islands. It is stated by an 
early writer on this subject that these birds found their way to 
the latter islands by accident. A ship, bound for Leghorn, 
having on board a number of these birds, foundered near the 
islands, and through this circumstance they were set at liberty. 
They found the climate sufficiently genial to induce them to 
breed, and by this means they became thoroughly acclimatised. 
These birds bear a striking resemblance in size, form, and 
marking to the ordinary linnet of. our own country, but the 
ground or body colour is green, which is almost the only differ- 
ence observable. They are frequently brought to this country by 
sailors from Santa Cruz and Teneriffe. They are much famed 
for the excellence of their song, which is exceedingly soft and 
melodious, differing materially from the canaries bred and reared 
in this country. The bird from which our illustration has been 
taken was the property of Madame Galeo, of London. It was 
brought from the island of St. Helena, and although wild when 
she got it, it became tame and tractable. It is said to have been 

• I believe the first All Ensrlaiul Open Show was goi. up by Mr. lluter, Mr. Clark, und 
oiyself, at Suudcrlaud, I acting ui=. secretary. 
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a most charming songster. It was shown in the “Any Other 
Variety of Canary ” class at the Ciystal Show in 1875. 

Varieties. — The common canary is a bird pretty generally 
known in most countries throughout Europe; in size and shape 
it is not much unlike a common linnet ; its colours are yellow, 
buff, green, and green pied, or variegated ; it is admired chiefly 
for its song, and may be met with at all professional bird 
dealers ; but by those who ai*e known as “ true fanciers,” bird^ of 
this kind are merely regarded as nurses for rearing the more 
valued and favourite varieties ; consequently thev are con- 
sidered of little value, and may be purchased at a low figure, 
cock birds varying from 3s. Cd. each upwards, the Lens 
usually being sold from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. each, much depending 
upon the time of year and other circumstances. Probably the 
varieties most highly esteemed among the cognoscenti are those 
known as the Crested Norwich and Belgian Fancy canaries, and 
next to these come the London Fancy, Lizards, Cinnamons, clear 
and variegated Norwich Fancy, Glasgow Dons, or Scotch Fancy, 
Manchester Coppics, Yorkshire Fancy, &c., although many of 
these so-called varieties are artificially produced, and are the 
result of crossing one variety with another in such a manner as 
to produce some totally distinct feature or features, diflrering in 
some material points from all known and existing varieties ; but 
1 need scarcely point out that it requires great care, judicious 
management, and considerable knowledge and skill to bring 
about a plienomenon of this description, to say nothing of the 
time, patience, and expense incurred. I will now proceed to 
describe the different vaiieties, and to point out the distinguish- 
ing features in each class ; the best method of crossing in order 
to produce those features ; and to lay down a standard whereby 
the different points of excellence may be readily estimated. 
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The Belgian. 

Obigin — Size. — In my descriptions of tLe different varieties 1 
will begin with that known as the Belgian canary, which, as its 
name denotes, is a native of Belgium. These birds are bred there 
in large quantities, and exported to different parts of Europe 
and America, arid several of our colonies. I have in various 
ways endeavoured to obtain some information bearing on the 
origin of these remarkable birds, but without eliciting anything 
reliable; the oldest fanciers in Belgium seem unable to give 
any satisfactory account of ‘them; I must, therefore, decline 
to hazard any remarks of a speculative or theoretical natui'e in 
regard to them, and will simply treat them in the character of an 
established variety. This variety of canary has been known and 
admired in our country for more than forty years, and they 
are considered, and, I think, justly so, the nobility of the canary 
race. The principal recommendation gf a bird of this description 
is its peculiar form, its large size and graceful and commanding 
contour. It is a large bird, and is variously estimated to 
measure from (>Jin. to 7-|^in. or even Sin. in length, from the 
point of the bill to the tip of the tail; but few will be found 
to exceed 7in., which may be taken as an average size. It is 
a difficult matter to measure a bh*d of this kind except by 
the eye, and that is an uncertain and unreliable “ rule ; ” besides, 
much depends on the health, condition, and season of the year 
for these birds to show to the greatest advantage ; and, although 
size is an important consideration in birds of this class, contour 
is much more so. 
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The Belgian, 

My First Birds. — It is now forty years since I purcTiased 
my first pair of Belgian canaries, and I have a very vivid recol- 
lection of the characteristic features that were at that time 
looked for by fanciers ; they were length and thinness of body, 
sleekness, and smartness ; and the hean ideal of a bird of this 
description was one that was so exceedingly slender, that it 
gave anyone the idea that it could be passed through a lady’s 
gold ring. But this particular fancy at that time was m ita 
infancy in England, and the admirers of Belgian canaries were 
groping their way in the dark; the birds then imported were 
not thoroughbred, or at least very few of them, and those 
that were, were regarded as deformed and ugly. Dealers had 
to be resorted to at that time for canaries of this sort, as 
very few fanciers, in the North of England at least, were 
known to breed birds of this variety, as they had not been 
introduced into England many years previously. At that time 
I resided in a very pretty village about three miles distant from 
a town, which, in a commercial aspect at least, is now considered 
one of the chief in the county of Durham. The importer 
in this instance was Joseph Greenwell, a man known throughout 
the “ fancy ” thirty years ago, not only as a dealer, but as 
a fancier as well. He was in the habit of receiving importations 
of these birds during the autumn and spring months of the year, 
at stated periods, and they usually arrived on Saturdays, which 
1 fancy was a good arrangement on his part, seeing that the 
majority of his customers were of the artisan class, and these 
men received their wages weekly, and generally on the 
Saturdays, consequently they would be prepared with the 
wherewithal which would enable them to become possessors 
of the objects of their admiration, and ready cash is considered 
a 8ine qua non in the bird fancy. Upon one occasion I 
called at Greenwell’s to purchase a buff Belgian cock, but I 
found he had not one to* suit me. He thereupon informed me 
that he expected a “ fresh lot ” on the following Saturday 
morning. Having ascertained the time- of their probable arrival 
and other necessary information, I determined, if possible, to be 
one of the first in attendance, so that I might have an oppor- 
tunity of selecting something to my mind. Although I lived 
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fully three miles from the town, my enthusiasm brought me up 
to time. When I reached his house I found several men waiting 
the arrival of the birds, all entire strangers to myself, but 
apparently eager enthusiasts. I found from their observations 
that the majority of them were old “practical hands,” and being 
at that time a mere stripling myself, I listened to their con- 
versation in profound silence, in the hope of extending my bird 
knowledge, which was then somewhat limited. In the course of 
a quarter of an hour the birds arrived, and I was greatly amused 
to observe the eager, anxious expression of face that some of 
these men immediately assumed ; all was silence in a moment, 
and eyes were peering in at every crevice and loophole in the 
cage in which the birds were, to catch a glimpse of the envied 
occupants, as Joe, in his usual cool and calculating manner, 
removed the covering that concealed them from view. This 
done, a scene of unusual excitement, bustle, and commotion 
followed, a little confusion, and a terrible clamour of tongues; 
in the meantime Joe produced two or three smaller cages, 
and said, “Stand back a bit, and I’ll catch them and put them in 
here, where you can get a better look at them.” This request 
was readily acceded to, and presently out came the enchanters 
and enchantresses. 'No sooner had they settled upon their 
perches and given themselves a “ pull up,” when several voices 
were heard exclaiming, “ How much for this ?” and “ How much 
for that P” In answ^er to these eager interrogatories came the 
quiet and patient rejoinder, “ How much is it worth ?” One 
replied “ I’ll give so much,” and another would offer so much 
more, and in this manner what were considered the “ pick of the 
flock ” were disposed of. 

I lingered by in silence until all appeared satisfied, when I 
ventured to ask the price of a noble yellow hen with immense 
shoulders, a nice sleek head, good neck, legs, &c., which had 
excited the mirth of all present, and •not a few were the witti- 
cisms that were levelled at the poor unoffending object. One said 
it was a “ young camel,” another that it was a “ Richard the 
Third,” but all appeared agreed that it was naturally deformed, 
except myself, and I certainly was the only one who appeared to 
have the least desire to possess it. Green well tried to dissuade 
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me from having it, and said he was sure there was " something 
wrong with its baok.” Nevertheless, I had a fancy for it, 
whether it was maimed or not, and said I would purchase it if 
it was not a very expensive bird, as I was not 8ui*e then but 
it might possibly be deformed, and consequently of little value. 
He said I might have it foi and I accepted the offer at once ; 
after I got it home and compared it with my other birds, it 
occurred to me that this was the Simon Pure ” of a Belgian 
canary, and the next time I was in t(*wn I told him I should like 
a few more of the same shape, and gave him my opinion '»’eBpoct- 
ing it ; he smiled quietly, but very significantly, but this did not 
alter my opinion ; some time afterwards I picked up a buff cock 
similar in shape, but not nearly so good as the hen. 

About this time a gentleman with whom I was acquainted 
commenced to keep birds ; he was a manufacturer, and exported 
goods to Belgium. I suggested to him that it would be a good 
plan if he were to commission his agents in Antwerp to procure 
for him a pair or two of the best Belgian canaries they could 
obtain, and to instruct them to employ some well-known fancier 
to select the birds ; and furthermore to send the kind that was 
most highly esteemed in that country. He adopted my sugges- 
tion, and in due time four birds arrived, and they proved to be 
the very identical counterparts of my “ deformed ” hen. The 
agents wrote to say that they were of the best and most highly- 
prized strains, and were much dearer than the birds usually sold 
for exportation. This settled the matter at once, and I was 
greatly pleased with the discovery ; the cross breeds soon gave 
way to the thoroughbreds, and I had numerous applications for 
the progeny of my “crooked backed” birds, as they were fre- 
quently designated. Three or four years after this some of our 
most ardent fanciers ventured across the Channel and selected 
their own stock, and the best birds I have ever seen have 
been imported birds. 

Importing Birds. — It is not a long journey neither is it a 
very expensive one, so that anyone wishing to obtain high-class 
stock would do well to take a trip to the Continent; those desirous 
of doing so can embark either at Hull or London. A boat leaves 
Hull for Antwerp every Wednesday, and returns the Saturday 
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following; tlie single fare is 15s., return tickets cost 22s. 6(i. 
The passage occupies about twenty-four or twenty-five houi's 
from port to port. The H6tel de TEurope is a place where 
every comfort can be procured ; all waiters and servants speak 
English, and the charges are extremely moderate. Any further 
information about the boats, &c., can be procured from Messrs. 
Gee and Co., agents, Hull. Ho fancier need be deterred by the 
fact that he is unable to speak the language of the country, as 
any of the waiters at the hotel I have named will readily get 
him an interpreter, who, on payment of a small fee, will 
iiccompany him to the different breeders, and assist him to make 
his purchases. Besides Antwerp, good birds can be obtained at 
Brussels and Ghent, these being the three principal towns for 
getting the best birds at. Prices vary in accordance with quality 
and the particular season of the year; the best time to go i« 
probably the month of September, after the close of the breeding 
season, as birds are most plentiful then, and as a matter of 
course you have a better chance of selecting something to suit 
you, and at a lower price than you would pay at a more advanced 
period of the year. The Belgians set great value upon their best 
birds, and high prices are d^^manded for prize specimens, but 
moderate or faulty birds highly bred can be purchased at reason- 
able prices. High class birds range from forty francs upwards 
(£1 13s. 4d. in English money), but fabulous prices are asked for 
rare gems. Belgian canaries are readily acclimatised in England 
and Wales, as also in Ireland and Scotland ; there is not a great 
difference in the temperature of these countries. Belgium lies 
between 49deg. 30sec. and 51deg. SO^aec. north latitude, and 
between 2deg. 30sec. and 6deg. 5sec. east longitude, whereas 
England including Wales extends from 49deg. 58sec. to 55deg. 
468ec. north latitude, and from 5deg. 40sec. west, to Ideg. 
45sec. east longitude. These birds, however, do not endure the 
cold so well as most other known varieties. The Belgian 
fanciers esteem their owm breed of canaries far before all others, 
and set little value upon some of our esteemed varieties, such as 
Norwich Fancy, Lizards, and the like. 

Constitution. — Belgian canaries are probably the most do- 
mesticated of all the tribes of the Fringilla Canaria, and on this 
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account they are great favourites with most fanciers. They soon 
get accustomed to and become familiiir with thei^ regitlar 
attendants, and display very little of that timidity and nervous- 
ness so perceptible in many of the other varieties--! refer more 
especially to birds kept in a room set apart, for their sole use, 
and which are only visited occ«asionalIy ; and were it not for one 
or two important considerations, they would doubtless become 
the most popular favourites of all true canary fanciers ; the 
first of these is that they are naturally of a delicate constitution, 
as a rule, and appear to be predisposed to asthma and consump- 
tion, maladies not easily curable, and which carry off the 
hiijor part of them; they like warmth, and it is a difficult 
matter to get birds of this breed strong enough to inure them to 
a room without fire during the winter months of the year. If 
they were kept in a room where a moderate and regular tem- 
perature could be kept up during the coldest period of the year, 
and when the north and east winds prevail, by means of hot 
water pipes or other contrivances, they no doubt would thidve 
well. ai>d ultimately we may produce a race of birds more vigo- 
i*ous and healthy than those of the present day. Another draw- 
back is the enormous price which prize birds of this variety 
usually bring, more particularly when you consider that the best 
and hardiest bird of its race would be so completely “used up *’ 
if it were sent round to compete at every show dunng one entire 
season, that it would be, literally speaking, worthless for the 
purpose of breeding from, if it did not kill it outright. I myself 
have known as much as £12 paid for a single bird, but I must 
confess that, taking him "^all in all,” I have not “ looked upon 
his like again.” Great care should be taken of Belgian cauaries 
during the moulting season, as at this time, more than at any 
other, they are likely to contract the diseases before mentioned; 
they ought invariably to be kept covered over during this 
eventful period in their livesw 

Breeding. — In selecting stock for the purpose of breeding, I 
would recommend fanciers to purchase nothing but good birds. 
I do not mean all prize birds, or even show birds, but one of the 
parents at least ought to be par excellence, and for this purpose I 
prefer the male bird to excel in the qualities which are most 
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highly esteemed, although good birds are often produced when 
the reverse of this recommendation is carried out, but in that 
case, much, I imagine, depends upon the constitution of the 
hen ; nevertheless, I prefer to adhere to the plan I have already 
named. Few people succeed in obtaining good birds from 
moderate parents, even when they are known to be highly bred ; 
but with one good bird judiciously matched with a moderate 
bird known to be of a good strain the best results are often 
realised. 

If you possess, say a large strong male bird, with great length 
of body, good legs, fine sweeping tail, and long slender neck, but 
deficient in shoulder and coarse in feather, you must match him 
with a hen possessing large shoulders, and close and compact in 
feather, regardless of all other properties ; that is to say, never 
mind if she is rather small, and somewhat short in the legs and 
neck ; the chief features that you require arc tliose specified to 
create a suitable match for the cock I have described. If the 
hen, in addition to the qualities named, possesses other good 
properties, so much the better, and so much more likely will she 
be to produce a greater number of good specimens, but if you 
succeed in breeding one first-class bird of a single pair of birds 
in a season, you may consider you have done remarkably well. 

I do not recommend putting nothing but sliow birds together, 
as when birds are too highly bred their progeny are correspond- 
ingly tender. Another thing whicli I wish you clearly to under- 
stand is this : never put two birds together possessing the same 
points of merit, unless they both possess in an equal or approxi- 
mate degree all the good qualities ‘desired — what I mean, is, 
never put two moderate birds together ; say, for instance, two 
birds both being deficient in some essential qualities — such as 
two birds of a diminutive kind, or two birds wanting in develop- 
ment of shoulders, chest, neck, legs, &c. j but always contrive to 
pair your birds in such a manner that the one bird predominates 
in the opposite features to the others, as by adopting this 
method you are pretty certain to get one or two birds at least 
which will inherit the peculiarities of both parents so blended 
that the result will, in all probability, prove highly satisfactory 
to you. It is usual to pair a yellow cock and a bufit' hen together, 
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or vice versd, as tke case may be. It will, liowever, be found very 
advantageous to breed from two buff birds occasionally, in 
preference to a yellow and buff, as it tends materially to improve 
the size, constitution, and feathers of the birds ; but it must not 
be repeated too frequently, or it will produce coarseness. Some 
fanciers occasionally pair two jonnue (yellow) birds together in 
order to produce finene'^s, but the produce are generally deficient 
in plumage ; but a bird bred from two yellows, and mated with 
one bred from two butts, or, better still, one bred from double 
bufPs twice over — that is, a bird bred from two buffs, and a 
second time mated with a buff, the produce of the last cross — 
very frequently breed the handsomest and best birds. 

If you desire to breed variegated Belgia-rs, be sure to select 
two or three well-marked birds, cocks or hens, not too hea^dly 
marked, and pair these with clear birds of the opposite colours 
and sexes, select from the produce of these birds those which are 
best marked, and couple them again with clear birds, taking care 
to pair them in accordance with instructions already given, with 
reference to breeding clear Belgian canaries, in order that you 
may effect a general improvement in the contour and tout 
ensemble of your birds. If you happen to breed more clears than 
you care for, put a marked bird with a clear bird bred from a 
variegated strain, and by this means you will soon restore the 
markings. If you put two marked birds together, unless they 
are both lightly marked, they are very apt to produce young 
birds too heavily marked, and if this plan is persevered with, 
that is, the re-crossing of variegated birds, you will ultimately 
produce them nearly all green together ; and occasionally you 
will get an entirely green specimen. 

Be very particular in selecting birds for breeding purposes ; 
satisfy yourself that they are perfectly healthy — this is a most 
essential consideration, and one which cannot be too rigidly 
carried out — as much dejicnds upon your first selection of 
breeding stock for your future success in establishing a race of 
birds which is likely to reward you for your trouble. Never 
breed from diseased birds, however good they may be, or you 
will in all probability propagate the complaints from which the 
birds suffer — I refer more especially to asthma and consumption 
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—and tliereby sow the seed of hereditary disease. I know it ia 
very galling, and even tempting, when you possess a magnificent 
specimen of this variety affected with one or other of these 
direful complaints, and have to forego the pleasure which you 
had doubtless looked forward to ere the disease presented itself in 
outward form, but for all that it is a real necessity, if you want 
to produce healthy progeny, with vigour and action; you must 
brook the disappointment manfully, and I am sure you will never 
regret your conduct in after years. You had far better termi- 
nate the existence of a bird of this kind in the most humane 
manner possible, a thousand times over, than be led to so rash 
an act as to couple it with a healthy partner and breed from it, 
as the disease would be sure to show itself sooner or later, in 
most, if not all, of the birds bred from such parents. 

When you are selecting birds to breed from, it will be well to 
bear in mind that two-years-old cocks are preferable to one-year- 
old birds, and their produce are generally stronger and more 
robust. In fact, I tliink it desirable not to attempt to breed 
with male birds the first season, for they often fail to impregnate 
the eggs, or most of them, and it unquestionably weakens their 
constitutions, which is a material consideration. I do not object 
to breed with one-year-old hens. 

Rearing. — A great many bird fanciers will tell you that 
Belgian canary hens are “bad breeders,’' that is, bad nurses, but 
they seldom consider how much they have themselves to blame 
for this apparent want of maternal affection ; their over-anxiety 
or curiosity frequently leads them ^to meddle with the birds 
during the process of incubation, or shortly after the eggs are 
hatched; indeed, I have known some men so foolish as to 
disturb a hen every fifteen or twenty minutes whilst she was 
busy hatching; forcing her off the nest each time merely to 
ascertain whether she had hatched another egg. How such men 
can expect birds to perform their* duties satisfactorily, under 
such circumstances, is more than I can say. The majority of 
canary hens, without distinction of class, instinctively become 
jealous at this particular time, more especially for the first few 
days after they hatch ; and if the curiosity of fanciers incites 
them to such acts of indiscretion they must not express dissatis- 
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faction with the result. I am quite certain that a great many 
hens, which doubtless otherwise would supply the wants of their 
progeny well enough, are by such treatment completely spoilt. 

Always give a hen, and more especially a Belgian canary, a 
fair chance, and if she is in good health and left entirely alone, 
the probabilities are more in favour of her proving a good nurse 
than a bad one. I have repeatedly heard it asserted that 
common canary hens are the best mothers, and without doubt 
they are as good as any • but experience informs me that they 
are little or no better than hens oi many other varieties if they 
are interfered with. There are no canaries more attentive to 
their duties in assisting to rear their broods than the male birds 
of the Belgian variety ; and I see no reason why the females 
should not prove correspondingly attentive. At one time I bred 
a large number of these birds ; and one season I reared twenty- 
six birds from four pairs ; three of the hens fed their own ofE- 
spring, and one pair reared nine birds themselves, but this may 
be considered exceptional ; still it is not beyond the bounds of 
probability to effect a similar cou'g de la homie fortune. Leave 
them alone to their own maternal instincts, treat them the same 
as you would birds comparatively worthless, and you will find 
that Belgian hen canaries are far better nurses than you were 
led to suppose. 

If a hen is delicate or out of health, you cannot reasonably 
expect her to perform her duties satisfactorily, and in such 
cases you must transfer her eggs to another hen on which you 
can place reliance ; but do not bother her, not even if she is a 
“common hen.” If a hen has had a difficulty in laying her eggs, 
and has been prostrated in her efforts to do so, it would not, 
under such circumstances, be prudent to entrust her with the 
rearing of her progeny ; therefore, if they are at all valuable, it 
will be advisable to effect a transfer with some other hen, whose 
produce you consider to be pf much less importance. 

Always bear in mind the following maxim, “ That which is 
naught is never in danger” — i. e., that which is considered of no 
intrinsic value ; for, although you may, as most likely you will, 
think very highly of some of your birds, and set great store by 
them, you will nevertheless find it a golden rule to treat them as 
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though they were next to worthless. Do not disturb them any 
more than you can possibly help, and leave them as much to 
themselves as circumstances will permit, and I am sure the 
result will be, in the majority of instances, satisfactory alike to 
the birds and to yourself. 

It sometimes happens that the young Belgian canaries are 
weak and puny, and have not sufficient strength to raise their 
heads for the purpose of receiving nutrition from their parents 
during the first two or three days after they are hatched. In 
the former event you must administer food to them in smaB 
quantities, at short intervals, for the first three days, and if the 
mother appears to sulk, and refuses to feed them afterwards, 
they must be transferred forthwith to a foster parent. (For 
further particulars see chapter on Breeding, page 51.) 

As soon as the young birds are able to cater for themselves, 
jdace them in large cases, with plenty of length, breadth, and 
height, so that they will have ample room for exercise, which 
will be found very beneficial and conducive both to their health 
and well-being. 

Running out. — When they reach the age of seven or eight 
weeks you must begin to train them to “ run out,” that is, to 
teach them to go in and out of their usual domiciles, a la 
Belgique, into show cages, as it is a most reprehensible practice 
to catch birds of this variety with your hands, and a custom 
which is very apt to scare and frighten them. This performance 
is easy of accomplishment, and should be achieved in the follow- 
ing manner. First catch the bird yoq, desire to teach, and place 
it in a show cage with a sliding door, and allow it time to settle 
down quietly ; then take another cage, a fac simile of the last 
named, and place the doors opposite each other, taking care to 
raise the sliding doors to their full height, and place the aper- 
tures directly opposite each other ; next take a piece of thin wood 
or lath, previously rounded, and perfectly smooth, like the top of 
a fishing rod, about two feet or two and a half feet in length — a 
portion of a penny cane stick will answer the purpose quite well. 
Put this quietly and carefully through the wires of the cage in 
which the bird is placed, and endeavour to drive it, in the 
easiest manner possible, into the other cage. Be sure to 
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exercise your utmost patience and skill, and above all, do rot 
irritate or excite tlie bird. First put tb*. stick above tbe bird, 
and force tbe latter gently to the bottom of tbe cage, moving tbe 
stick slowly and dexterously in such a manner as to induce tbe 
bird to approach tbe entrance to tbe adjoining cage ; but by all 
means keep your temper, for if you attempt rough usage you will 
most assuredly frighten tbe bird — an o<;cuiTence which must be 
avoided if possible. Speak softly and kindly to it during this 
operation, and with a little perseverance and careful manipu- 
lation you are certain of success. If tbe bird exhibits symntoms 
of fear, leave the cages in the position indicated for a day or two, 
and it will become familiar with the arrangement, and pass 
from one cage to the other of its own accord. After this you will 
liave no difficulty in getting it to pass readily in and out cf the 
cages. If you find that you are necessitated to have recourse to 
the latter plan, place a little maw-seed, or a little egg and bread, 
or some tempting delicacy, in the empty cage, which will induce 
it the more readily to enter. After you are satisfied that the 
bird understands what it is required to do, run it into a breeding 
cage, and repeat the same treatment until it becomes a proficient 
pupil. When a bird is once properly drilled in this manner it 
never forgets it, and after it becomes a thorough adept at it you 
will find it of the greatest use in assisting you to train other 
birds. Having fairly succeeded in your endeavours to train one 
bird, place another beside it, and continue the same practice as 
before ; you will find the other bird soon follow suit, although 
it may show a little awkwardness at first, and in this manner 
you will be able in a fewVeeks to teach all the birds in your 
possession to come and go from one cage to another. 

Getting into Position. — As soon as you discover that you 
are the possessor of a Belgian canary fit for competition, you 
ought to proceed to train it not only to “ run out,” but to get into 
show position; this is dor^ in a variety of ways, and depends 
greatly upon the temperament and disposition of the bird. If it is 
at all nervous or timid, you will need to exercise great care and 
attention and the utmost vigilance, particularly at the com- 
mencement ; you must approach it with great caution and very 
leisurely, chirruping to it with your mouth, or speaking to it 
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tenderly in low, soft accents — ^for birds are quite capable of 
appreciating blandishments and endearments — and by this 
means you will more readily acquire the confidence of your pupil. 
As soon as it appears to be on friendly terms with you, lift the 
cage and move it about in a quiet way, and as soon as it becomes 
familiarised with “ handling,” move the cage about more freely, 
raise it well up and scrape your finger nails along the bottom — 
not too roughly ; the noise will attract its attention, and it will 
instantly appear on the qui vive ; if it does not dash about or 
appear too fidgety, you may move the false bottom or draw- 
l)Oard gently to and fro, first slowly, and afterwards more rapidly. 
As soon as it becomes thoroughly accustomed to this mode of 
treatment, you may introduce the stick you use for the purpose 
of a “ running wand put it through the wires in the rear of 
the bird, and push it with the utmost care and gentleness 
beneath the perch on which the bird is placed ; let it project 
two or three inches in front of it, and then proceed to move 
it about slowly and quietly; if it is not startled it will commence 
to “ pull ” itself together, raising its shoulders and lowering 
its head, and will stretch its legs to the utmost of its ability. 
This is what you desire it to do, but if you continue it too long 
it will probably wheel round suddenly, in which case the wand 
must be withdrawn at once, and after the lapse of a few seconds 
introduce it again the same as before ; continue this practice for 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, not less than once a week, 
and not more than three or four times at the most, or you will 
make it too familiar, which is nearly as much to be deplored as 
if it were too shy. It is a good plan •to place the cage against 
a wall during this operation- more particularly if the bird is 
timid or unsteady in his movements. Sometimes it is necessary 
to pass the wand in a rapid and dexterous manner underneath 
the cage, allowing it to project suddenly in front or at the side 
of the bird, but this is only required when the bird becomes too 
bold. Experience will suggest to the operator other devices for 
the pei’foimance of this necessary exercise. 

Classes. — Belgian Canaries are capable of being divided into 
eight distinct classes, i.e. : clear yellow, clear buffi, ticked yellow, 
ticked buffi, evenly-marked yellow, evenly-marked buffi, tmevenly- 
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marked yellow, unevenly-marked buff ; although it rarely 
happens that they are divided into moie than four, and some- 
times fewer. The clears are almost invariably the best birds, 
nevertheless it does occasionally happen that a very lightly 
marked or ticked bird can be obtained quite as good in standard 
points as the vei’y best of clear birds ; hence, I think that where 
four classes only are provided for this variety of birds, the 
ticked and clears ought to compete together, and the evenly- 
marked and variegated should be arranged under one head. 
Buffs and yellows cannot be shown together on equitable terms, 
as the buff' birds generally have much advantage in size, &c. It 
is likewise a well established fact that the variegated birds are 
much inferior in points of merit to the ^lear birds. This is 
somewhat difficult to account for, unless we could believe that 
the progenitors of the last named were originally all clear 
yellows and buffs, and that the marked variety rre the result of 
a fortu'gn admixture, and that whenever the birds appear in the 
mixed plumage they inherit more largely the properties of this 
allied blood. Be this as it may, it is a singular and undoubted 
truth that the more heavily a Belgian bird is marked the more 
deficient he is sure to be in all the essential characteristics which 
constitute a high-class bird of this variety. 

Points. — The points required to constitute a high-class Bel- 
gian canary are as follows : A small sleek head, rather flat on 
the crown, well set, with nicely chiselled jaws, a neat, well-formed 
beak, a full eye, a long slender neck, delicately formed, and 
having the appearance of being chiselled, and which should be 
gracefully curved downwards from the junction of the head to the 
commencement of the shoulders ; the shoulders should be broad, 
very prominent, and well formed, rounding towards the back, 
witli an elegant curved line ; the back should be well filled in. 
From the termination of the deflection of the shoulders to« 
the back, the back as well^as the tail should be almost perpen- 
dicular, with the slightest possible inflection towards an inner 
curve; the chest should be prominent and well developed in 
front, but flat at the sides; the waist long, small, and finely 
formed, with an inward curve towards the thighs ; the lega 
should be long and straight, and well set, with well-made 
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substantial tbigbs and good sbanks and feet; the tail should be 
long, narrow, neat, and compact, and ought to resemble in 
appearance tbe sbank of a pipe; tbe wings should be well 
formed, firmly placed, and bung close to tbe body of the bird, 
tbe tips coming close to the rump; colour and fineness of 
feather are minor points, but still must be considered. When a 
bird is in position, be should stand quite straight on his legs 
with his head well forward and down below the line of his 
shoulders, the latter being well up. The chief feature to be 
observed is the form and general contour — the easy, majestic, 
graceful carriage of the bird — commonly called “ standage 
this being most essential, and an indispensable characteristic in 
a true show bird. There should be a decided appearance of 
hauteur in its manner and bearing. 

Show Form. — In Belgium this variety of bird is called the 
"‘bird of posiuon,” and the more readily and easily it acquires 
the position desired the more valuable it is. Some birds are 
very apathetic, and require a deal of rousing to get them up to 
show form. This is often the result of too much handling or ill- 
health; the birds get too familiar with it, and, consequently, 
treat it contemptuously. Other birds, again, are too nervous, and 
require to be gently handled, or they will throw themselves out 
of form through fear; but I will treat of this part of the subject 
under a different heading. 

Symmetry. — There is another important consideration in 
judging Belgian canaries, and one jsrhich is too frequently 
overlooked, and that is proportion, or uniformity of features 
throughout. For example, picture to yourself a small bodied 
bird with extraordinary large shoulders, and short stiff legs, and 
a short neck; why it is simply distorted to ugliness. Again, 
imagine a particularly slender bodied bird with a huge head, 
thick straight neck, and a stunted tail. All known standards 
of beauty, whether of the human form or of animals, or other 
things, are regulated by symmetry, and it is equally applicable 
to birds. No doubt it is a difficult matter, if not an impossi- 
bility, to obtain a bird possessing all the qualities enumerated. 
Nevertheless a very close approximation to the object sought 
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aftei* is occasionally to he found, and when it is, we should do 
all we can to show our appreciation of its many excellent 
qualities. A very liiile matter will often disfigure what would 
otherwise he regarded as a good specimen of a Belgian canary. 
Take, for example, a long fine bird, with a sleek fiat head, long 
slender neck, well developed shoulders, and short legs — those 
known as sickle legged ” (hook-shaped) , this alone would pre- 
vent the bird from assuming that position which is regarded by 
all connoisseurs as the true line of beauty, and, consequently , its 
other grand qualities would be seriously counterbalanced by this 
great drawback. 

Standard op Excellence. — In adopting a standard of 
points for judging canaries, I think I ca'-not do better than 
follow the plan pursued by the Americans, and that ^’s, to 
give the maximum of perfection as representing one bundled 
points, as by the application of this method any person will 
be enabled to compute the relative value of each individual 
feature separately : 

Standard for Judging Clear Belgian Canaries. 


Head 6, Neck 7, Shoulders 10 23 

Back 10, Chest 5, Waist 6 21 

Legs 8. Tail 6, Wmgs 4 . 18 

Size 7, Colour 3, Quality of Feathers 3 13 

Contour or Positiou ... 15 

Condition 10 

Total 100 


In judging marked birds I would allow ten points for mark- 
ings; and, as no bird idk perfect, a good margin will always be 
left to work upon ; consequently it is not necessary to give 
another table merely to distinguish the single difference, as in 
all other respects the one already given is equally applicable to 
tlie variegated birds as it is to the clear varieties. 

Pbeparino Birds po:^ Exhibition.— If you are the fortu- 
nate possessor of exhibition birds, and you wish to introduce 
them to the public in that character, it will be necessary for you 
to prepare them for their debut. 

You must commence, about three weeks or a month prior to 
the first show at which you have resolved to give them a “ run,” 

ci 2 
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to feed tliem witli a little liard-boiled egg, and stale but wbole- 
some bread — borne made preferred — or a little biscuit — either 
luncheon or picnic will answer quite well ; if you use the latter 
it should be crushed to powder. Chop the egg fine, or rub it 
through a sieve or piece of perforated zinc ; if you use tin nests 
with bottoms made of the material just mentioned, rub it through 
one of these ; and if you choose bread in preference to biscuits, 
it must be rubbed through in the same way, or between the 
hands. Mix the ingredients in equal proportions ; let each bird 
have a small quantity of this food once a day ; prepare it fresh 
every morning, and in addition give it every alternate day half a 
small thimbleful of maw seed — not more — do not give green food 
of any kind. You should likewise give them occasionally a little 
boiled carrot, cut into small pieces, and placed between the wires 
of the cages ; this will give a fine glossy appearance to the 
feathers, and help to keep the birds in good condition. Show 
birds ought to be kept scrupulously clean. Their cages should 
be cleaned out at least once a week. 

It is an objectionable practice to wash Belgian canaries to send 
to shows, and ought not^to be resorted to except under peculiar 
and j)ressing circumstances. Colour in these birds is merely a 
trifling consideration; form being the chief characteristic. Still 
it is not by any means desirable to send a canary to a show as 
black as a cliimney sweep when it can be avoided. If you reside 
in a large town, and in a locality surrounded by manufactories 
washing becomes an imperative necessity ; for however gopd 
a bird may be in all points, to see it clad in dirt and completely 
begrimed, is a thing which even the most considerate of judges 
is very loth to tolerate. Good condition adds greatly to a fine 
exteriv>r either in birds or animals; it is one of the things 
looked for and generally appreciated, and which reflects 
the greatest praise upon those who bestow the attentions 
necessary for its production. , 

If, however, you happen to live in the suburbs of a large town, 
or in a small country town almost exclusively of an agricultural 
character, or in a village or hamlet, or detached dwelling, you 
ought to have little difiiculty, with ordinary care and attention, 
in keeping your birds sufficiently clean to send them to shows 
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daring the greater portion — if not the entire show season — 
unless you have the dire misfortune, as some fancier^ Lave, to he 
the occupant of a smoky house, in which case if you cannot remedy 
the evil you should have the chimney swept, frequently, say once 
a month, or even of tenor if a very had case, from Septeniher to 
Fehruary in each year. You must likewise keep the cages 
containing the show birds covered with a thin material, close in 
texture, and, in addition to these precautions, you will find it 
advantageous to nail some “list’' — that is the outer edge, 
commonly called selvedge, of cloth (which can he obtained of 
any practical tailor merely for the asking) — round the frame of 
the door of your bird room ; that is, up each side and along the 
top in such a manner as to make it pro;iect over the crevices 
between the door and the frame, and nail a lath an inch or so 
thick at the bottom of the door frame ; as a matter of course, 
the latter must he put on inside of the door if iu opens outward, 
hut if it opens into the room then it must he outside. These 
api)liances will be found of great service in keeping out the 
smoke. You might likewise, with some advantage, fasten a 
broad leather flap over the keyhole of the lock. 

With these arrangements it will be necessary to open the 
window occasionally, to let in a current of fresh air, unless there 
is a chimney with an open fireplace in the room. By careful 
attention to these directions your birds ought to require very 
little in the way of washing; but if their feet are littered up 
with dirt, or their tails and wing-ends are tinged and soiled, it 
will he necessary to give, them a slight wasli two or three days 
before they are sent on for exhibition) This can be readily 
accomplished with a piece of clean flannel, a little scented or 
common soap, and some clean warm water. First make a soap 
lather upon the flannel, and apply it to the parts that require to 
he cleansed ; lastly, rinse off with pure water, using another 
clean cloth or flannel for this purpose ; dry the feathers as much 
as you can with an old silk handkerchief, and place the bird in a 
warm room until he is quite dry : he sure to get the soap thoroughly 
out of the feathers. Show birds should he su]3plied with a hatJi 
once a week, if the weather is not too cold. Grlass vessels, such 
as preserve or jelly dishes, are best adapted for their use ; and 
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the birds take to them much more readily than they do to dishes 
made of earthenware or clay. 

Packing for Show. — Whenever you send Belgian canaries 
to a show, be careful to wrap them well up and make them as 
cosy as possible. I would advise you to have green baize or 
scarlet flannel covers made to put over the show cages, and 
to pack them in boxes or cases specially made for this purpose, 
each to contain four, six, or eight birds; but I think one to 
hold six is quite large enough to move about with freedom 
and ease. The cases can be made with light wood, skeleton 
frames, and covered with canvas or thin oil-cloth, or some similar 
material ; the advantage of using the latter is their lightness, 
as they cost less in transit. The carriage of birds to and from 
exhibitions is often a considerable item, and amounts to a good 
round sum at the end of the year if you send a dozen or twenty 
birds to every show of importance during the entire season. 

Treatment by Secretaries. — You will find it of advantage 
to write to the secretaries of shows to ascertain whether the 
hall or room in which the show is intended to be held is warmed 
by the use of fires or stoves, and whether your birds can be 
received a day or two before that on which the birds are to 
be judged; but probably it would not be advisable to do this 
if the antecedents of the secretary and committee are unknown 
to you : but where you can rely upon any individual immediately 
connected with an exhibition, it will be found commendable 
to adopt this plan, for if Belgian canaries are exposed during 
cold weather and become chilled on tlieir journey to a show, 
they are certain to lose their best form, and the result is 
very frequently unsatisfactory both to the judges and exhibitors. 
All birds newly come off a journey should have warm water, and 
not cold, given them to drink, and you should request seci’etaries 
to be careful always to give your binds a supply of this about 
the same temperature as you would drink tea, as soon as they 
receive them ; never forget to send along with the birds a supply 
of fresh egg and bread, with a sprinkling of maw seed among it, 
to be given them as soon as they reach their destination. The 
same treatment must be observed as soon as they reach home 
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on their return joumey. Several instances have come within 
my own personal knowledge where Belgian canaries have keen 
sent long distances in cold, bleak, wintry weather, with the 
thermometer several degrees below freezing point, carelessly 
packed, and badly protected against the bitter, biting winds and 
falling snow. When the birds ain'ived they were “ all in a 
heap,” shiveiing, and stupefied from the effect of the cold, and, 
as might be expected, sat dull and mopish, and would not 
“ pull ” themselves together. No wonder, then, that these birds 
arriving only an hour or two before the judges were called 
upon to decide upon their merits, were passed by unnoticed. 
Next day, after they had got thoroughly warmed up, they might 
have been seen pulHng ” over everything in the class, to the 
great chagrin of both judges and exhibitors. But who was 
to blame ? How often are judges of these birds subjected to 
derision, by the imthinking poi-tion of the “ fancy,” who hurl at 
the heads of those poor unoffending men the most uncompli- 
mentary and opprobrious epithets, when in reality no just 
censure is attributable to them. 

Advice to Judges. — A hint here to judges and others 
connected with shows may be found useful. As soon as you 
enter a show where you have been chosen to act in a judicial 
capacity, I would recommend you in the first place to take a look 
through the classes for Belgian canaries. If you find a bird 
drooping, call the attention of the secretary or other responsible 
person to the fact, and request that such bird, or birds, may 
at once be conveyed to t|ie immediate locality of a fire or stove, 
and there gradually warmed. In a case of this kind, always 
leave the judging of these classes to the last; take care, 
however, to have the bird, or birds, returned to their place fully 
half ad hour before you pronounce your final verdict on their 
merits, otherwise, if the bird, or birds, had not time to cool 
down, it, or they, might j«)ssibly get some slight advantage over 
their antagonists who had not received a similar privilege. 
Committees, too, should invariably place the Belgian classes in 
the warmest part of the room. I have always found these 
precautions, whether acting in the capacity of a judge, secretary, 
or a committee-man, to give satisfaction. In judging Belgian 
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canaries, tlie greatest caution and discrimination are necessary, 
as all thoroughly practical men with ordinary observation must 
know that some birds, and especially those which have never 
been accustomed to “ handling,” are nervous and frightened, and 
consequently require to be approached with great care and 
circumspection, or they will plunge and dash about the cage in 
a panic-stricken manner, like a newly-caught linnet; and it 
requires some time to get them to settle steadily after this 
fantastic performance. 

Other birds, on the contrary, who have been “ over-trained,” 
take an immense deal of energy to raise them to a sense of their 
duties. In cases of this kind I have invariably found it best to 
lift the cage containing the bold bird, and, placing it in front of 
me, have stealthily approached the timorous and fidgety one, 
taking care to do so in the most gentle manner possible, and by 
whistling or chirruping, or speaking softly and kindly I have 
generally succeedc'd in getting it to steady itself, whilst by a 
little manoeuvring I have managed to get it into position. But 
birds of this stamp are very unsatisfactory to everybody con- 
cerned. If fanciers will only adopt the method of training 
previously pointed out, their birds will become bold and fearless, 
but it must not be overdone, or the remedy will be as much to be 
dreaded as the defect. 

Rules of a Belgian Society. — It will be interesting to 
English fanciers if I give them a translation of an old copy of 
rules, which I have in my possession, of a society established at 
Brussels. More especially at this time^when a National Society 
is considered by most fanciers a very desirable institution. 

The following is a literal translation of the rules referi'ed to i 

KINGDOM OF BELGIUM. 

Central Society of Emulation formed at Brussels for the Societies and Amateur 

Fanciers of Belgian Canaries. 

Committee. * 

• % » 

Bulks. 

Chapter I — The Society^Its aim. 

Article 1. Formed at Brussels, dating from 3rd October, 1854, a central company 
of emulation for the societies and the amateur fanciers of canaries of the kingdom 
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of Belgium, to be called, The Central Societj of Emulation. Tho society's year 
to commence on the 1st January and end 3lst Decembi r of each year. 

Art. 2. The institution of the society lias for its aim— (a) To bind and con- 
solidate the bonds of brotherhood by which all amateurs are united; (b) to 
regulate tbe assembling, and to determine the formation of juries; (c) to form 
measures of emulation in order t^ stimulate more and more the zeal and devoted- 
ness of all the amateur canary fatj^er i of the kingdom. 

Chapter Tt.'-^Adintt^siorir~Societi/8 Tjpmds, 

Art. S. The election of candidates as members of tli» society shall take place 
on written application to the committee, who shall decide on the admissdality of 
the applicants. 

Art. 4. The subscription shall bo 75 centimes (7id.), which shall be paid in 
advance quarterly, either in money to the treasurer, who will give a receipt, or 
by P.0.0, in the name and to the address of the president, in which latter case 
the P.0.0, shall be held as proof of payment. 

Art. 5. Any member who, at the expiration of three months from the time 
fixed for the imyinent of the subscription, may not have paid, will be considered' 
no longer a member of the society. 

Art. 6. The society’s funds shall be applied to the payment of premiums, 
expenses of meeting, and the charges of correspondence, e£Bce rent, ttc. 

Chapter IJI. — Colours and Insignia, 

Art. 7. The colours and insignia adopted aa distinctive marks of tbe Central 
Society and by its members shall bo yellow and blue, with embroidered roses, and 
a frilyer medal, having upon its face the emblem of the society in vermilion, 
onoil^d by the inscription, “Central Society of Emulation of the Amateurs of 
the Kingdom of Belgium," and on the reverse, two Fringilla canaries, 
pe^^dlHyil^ an olive branch, and encircled by the device— Peace-Union — Progress. 

wearing of insignia to ho determined as follows : (a) All members 
of ^llPHiplDral Society may wear at the buttonhole the mcdiil, suspended by a 
1th o colours above noticed; (b) members of the committee and of the 
^pkso wear the medal in saltier, with ribbon of the same colours; (c) the 
n't and vice-president shall wear in addition the colours of the Central 
, scarfwise or crosswise. 

\ 

Chapter IV. — Meetings — Assemblies — Juries. 

Art. 9. A general show of canaries among all the members of the society shall 
take place about Pd^bruory in each year. To participate in tbe show it is requisite 
to have been a uli^ber of the society for the whole of the previous year. 

Art. 10< *3Sphe order and locality whore the sJhows shall be held shall be decided 
by dral«l!^ lots. All the members of the Central Society indiscriminately may 
enter the list, but for a town to enjoy the right to obtain a place it must have a 
society of ten members at least, being members of this society. 

Art. 11. Delegates of societies adhering to the present rules shall meet at least 
once a year, at a general meeting to be held at Brussels, in order to settle the com- 
position of juries, the basis of shows and the prizes. Societies failing to comply 
must abide by the decision of the members present. 

Art. 12. No society shall send more than two members as delegates to the general 
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meeting. A special regulation determining the basis and conditions of each 
assembly shall bo settled at the general meeting. 

Art. 13. The j ary shall contain, as far as possible, sufficient elements to repre- 
sent all the provincial societies. For this purpose the jury shall be composed 
of active or ordinary members. Members forming this jury to be named at the 
general assembly of the delegates held yearly, by show of hands. Jurors may 
participate in the show, but when appealed to for the price of a bird belonging 
to the class to which they are contributors, they shall instantly be replaced by 
ordinary members. 

Chapter V. — The Committee— Its Powers. 

Art. 14. Tlio committee to bo chosen and elected from the members of the 
Central Society, to consist of a president, vice president, treasurer, secretary, and 
assistant secretary. 

Art. 15. The president to he head of the society, his special functions and those 
of the other members of the committee to bo determined by the bye-laws. 

Art. 16. The committee shall meet at least once a month, at the head office, to 
take into consideration letters and writing, and so to act as they shall judge for 
the common interest of the members of the society. 

Art. 17. The committee shall be re-elected every three years, the members 
retiring being eligible for re-election. 

Art. 19. Any additional rule or thing not provided for by these rules shall be 
presented in writing to the committee by five members at least, and taken into 
consideration at a general meeting. 

Art. 20. A copy of the present rules to be sent to all the societies and to all the 
amateurs of Belgian canaries, for their information and approval and convenience. 

Made and settled at Brussels, q.t a general meeting of the fanciers, the 17th 
Oct. 1851. 


Our illustration is an excellent representation of a tnc^ei'n 
Belgian canary uf tlio liighest order. t*. 






GLASGOW DON, Oil SCOTCH FANCY CANARY. 


CHAPTER JX, 

The Glasgow Don, or scotch Fancy. 

1 DO not know how it happens, but the trstes and ideas of 
Scotchmen and Englishmen are so thoroughly at variance with 
each other respecting canaries — ^which may almost be said to bo 
national favourites — that any person not knowing ihe close 
proximity which exists between the two countries might very 
readily suppose that the two races were complete aliens to each 
other. On the one hand, Scotchmen as a rule care nothing for 
gay, glittering colours ; nothing for beautiful even markings, 
nor delicately tinted pencillings ; neither do they attach much 
value to crests, however good or exquisite they may be. What 
they admire most of all about canaries is huge size, plenty of 
bone, sinew, and muscle, combined with a certain peculiarity of 
form which, to use their own vernacular, they are pleased to 
term “hoopit,” meaning circular in shape. To these birds 
they appear to be completely wedded, and they uphold 
theim%ith a zeal and pertinacity that is almost enviable. 
But this is only characteristic of the people, for Scotchmen 
are proverbial for adhering, not only to each other, but to every- 
thing that appertains to Scotland, and which they are sure to 
laud, extol, and defend to the very uttermost of their power and 
abilities; indeed, so much so,.that it has become quite an ordinary 
observation in England to say to any one similar in disposition, 
“ You are as clannish as a Scotchman and this singularity of 
character is just as strongly exhibited among the bird fancying 
portion of the community as it is among any other class. 

Scotchmen think very lightly of any other variety of canary 
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except tlie one wliich. is nationalised to Scotland, unless it be the 
Belgian canaries. There are certainly a few among their number 
who are able to appreciate these birds ; but as for the Norwich 
Fancy, London Fancy, Yorkshire Fancy, and the like, they 
set little value upon these varieties, as a rule ; and I do verily 
believe that many of them would not accept the best specimens 
of these birds that could be found, a-s a present, if they were 
given upon the condition that they were not to part with them, 
so great is their aversion to these varieties of canaries. On the 
other hand, very few of our English fanciers look with favour 
upon the Scotch Fancy birds; they regard them as mere 
“ mongrels,” and style them half and three-parts bred Belgian 
canaries, and say, “ What is the use of breeding these birds P 
far better go in for the genuine article at once.” But the 
reason is that they do not understand the criterion of merit in 
these birds, and consequently they see them from a very different 
point of view to what Scotchmen do. 

I am not quite sure myself but that oui* far-seeing friends are 
after all much nearer the mark than we in England are prone to 
acknowledge. They have evidently discovered by experience that 
the Belgian birds are naturally so extremely delicate that they 
are not constitutionally adapted to the severity of our chmate ; 
hence they have resolved to cross them with other birds, similar 
in form, but more hardy and thoroughly inured to this country, 
and have by this method produced a new variety, which is not 
very much inferior in point of symmetry, style, and majestic 
beauty to some of the Belgian bir(^, whilst they possess the 
advantage of being so thoroughly acclimatised as to be able 
to endure all the vicissitudes and hardships that can be borne by 
the strongest and hardiest of our other varieties. I do not con- 
tend that a “ Don ” or “ Scotch Fancy ” canary is equal to a high- 
class Belgian bird in external beauty — far from it — but I hold that 
they are by far the best substituteiB that have been found ; and 
when once you clearly understand the features that are striven 
to be obtained in these birds, you gradually begin to appreciate 
them. If the prejudice which Englishmen entertain towards 
these birds could be overcome, I think they would rank high in 
general estimation in a short time; but Euglishmen appear to 
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have a difficulty in forgiving tlie Scotch fanciers for their utterly 
ignoring so many of our favourite varieties, and for treating 
them so ignominioualy at most of their shows, never deigriing to 
offer a single prize to any of the numerous classes which are to 
be found at any of the All England shows. It certainly is a 
circumstance to be regretted, and we hope that the fanciers at 
“ Auld Reekie ” (if at no other town) will so far relax their strin- 
gency as to offer at least an “Any otliei Variety of Canary” 
class at their shows in future.* 

I have tried hard to find out how the Scotch Fancy birds 
were originated, but the nearest approach that I have been able to 
make in this direction is to trace them back for a period of fifty- 
eight years to a breed of birds which, although much smaller in 
size and less elegant in form than the “Dons” of the present 
day, were nevertheless possessors of the circular form and the 
“ souple ” (supple) tail, which are still the predominating features 
in this particular variety of canaries; but a great improve- 
ment has been made in their appearance within the past twenty 
years, and the “ style ” of the bird, as it is commonly called, 
has been matenally improved. At one time, if a bird showed the 
least prominence of shoulder it was regarded as unfit for compe- 
tition, and a good bird was supposed not to exhibit his thighs 
when standing in proper position. Now the taste of that period 
has completely changed, and good prominent, well -filled shoulders 
are considered an indispensable requisite, and if a bird shows a 
little thigh it is not considered any detriment, so long as its 
general contour is correct. 

The pld-fashioned Dons ^pear to have emanated from Glas- 
gow. One of the oldest and most respected fanciers in Scotlaudf 
informed me that he had known the breed for the past forty- 
eight years, and described them as “ small birds” with “ plenty of 
action,” and “cranked necks” and “crooked tails;” but where 
the birds really originated, or^how they became the possessors of 
these peculiarities my informant did not say. But this is, it 

♦Since the first edition of “The Canary Book” was published, I am pleased to find that 
some of our Scotch friends have not only given pome encomagement to the Jinghsh 
varieties at their shows, but I am still further pleased lo find ihat boiue of them 
now admire and keep, and exhibit, some of these varieties. 

tThe late Mr. Bobert Forsyth, of Edinburgli, a most nonourable and upright man, and 
respected by all who knew him. 
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«oems, how they came to he named the Glasgow Dons ;** hut they 
are now better known as the “ Scotch Fancy ” canaries. The old- 
fashioned Don of the period just alluded to is rarely to be 
met with, as much improvement has been made in the breed — 
first, by crossing them with the Dutch canary, a large strong 
bird, resembling the old-fashioned Belgian canary in shape, but 
with a heavily-friUed breast and back, and deficient in shoulders ; 
but latterly they have been still further improved by being 
c)-ossed with Belgian canaries of a more modern type, but round 
iln form, and having tails inclined to curve inward. 

Breeding. — To breed Scotch Fancy birds up to the mark, 
;good stock birds must be procured of the right shape and style 
to begin with. These can be further improved by being crossed 
with Belgian canaries of the shape already mentioned ; but they 
must be smooth birds, as rough-feathered birds are regarded 
with disfavour by fanciers. From the first cross select those 
birds only that are of the true Don shape; discard the 
Q-emainder. These birds ought to be crossed in with Dons 
again, and occasionally bred a little ** sib to keep the correct 
•contour intact. Young Dons must be trained to travel, and 
you should commence their education at an early age, say when 
they are seven weeks old. Great care and caution are needed at 
first, as these birds are naturally of a wild and timid disposition, 
•and if you once “ glifi ” them it is a long time before they 
forget it. Use the same precautions as I have recommended for 
training Belgian canaries, with this exception, that, instead 
of getting them to stand steady, yoyi must excite them to action. 
They are trained to leap from perch to perch rapidly, and 
in doing this they best display their form, for which they are 
admired. At first you may use a thin lath or stick, but after- 
wards your fingers, or even the motion of your hand will be quite 
sufficient to induce them to display their agility. 

c 

Classes. — At all the principal shows in Scotland the Scotch 
Fancy birds ai-e divided into eight classes at least — i.e., yellow 
•cocks, buff cocks, yellow^ hens, buff hens, flecked or piebald yellow 
cocks, flecked or piebald buff cocks, flecked or piebald yellow 
hens, flecked or piebald buff hens; and, in addition to these, 
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tliere are occasionally classes made for pairs at most of the leadinj^ 
shows, such as Glasgow. It will he observed that separate 
classes are provided for the female's, as it is contended that they 
do not possess a fair chance when comi>eting against masculine 
opponents ; but our brethren across the border can easily afford 
to do this, seeing that they rarely give classes for any other 
description of canaries, imless it be for Belgian Fancy and the 
common variety. The meaning of the terms “flecked^' and 
“ piebald ” is that the birds are marked or variegated in colour. 
In some of the midland counties of England the word “ skewed ” 
is used to signify the same thing. 

The enthusiasm displayed by the Scotch people for these 
birds is most wonderful, and the number of entries at some 
of their best shows is marvellous. I have known as many as 
fifty-eight buff hens competing in one class. One other fa(!t is 
probably worthy of note, and that is that Scotchmen like, as the 
Irishmen put it, “ a power o* judges ; for, at the show held in 
Glasgow, on the 2l8t of Noverhber, 1868, there were no fewer 
than twelve j udges appointed to officiate, the total number of 
birds exhibited on that occasion being 428. 

Points. — There is a difference of opinion, even among 
Scotchmen, as to the “ style ” of their favourite birds, and this 
is accounted for by dividing the fanciers into what they them- 
selves have been pleased to designate the “ old school ” and the 
“ new school.” The former belong to that class of people who 
liave a great aversion to changes, hence they still appreciate 
the little old-fashioned Do^, whilst the latter are the go-a- 
heads that are always striving to get something better than 
their neighbours. I belong to the latter class, and for this 
reason I purpose giving the best description 1 can of the Scotch 
Fancy canary of the present day, and which is considered to be 
the heau ideal of a Glasgow Don by those who are looked 
upon as the best authorities on this subject. 

Length of bird from 6in, to 7iin. ; a few, but not many, may 
possibly exceed these dimensions ; head small and flat on the 
crown, but full of character, with neatly rounded cheeks ; neck 
long and fine; and gracefully arched shoulders rather promi- 
nent ; back narrow and long, and well filled up, tapering from the 
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shoulders to the tail ; chest full and well formed ; waist long and 
dne ; legs long in the shank, with moderately long thighs ; tail 
long, thin, and compact, well “ circled,” and very free (“ souple”). 
The form of the bird from the crown of the head to the tip of 
the tail ought to resemble as near as possible the segment of a 
circle. The tail, which is considered to constitute one of its 
chief points of admiration, must be supple as supple can be, and 
should not exhibit the slightest symptom of stiffness ; it should 
be carried well under the perch without touching it. The legs 
ought to be set far back, and kept well under the bird. The 
carriage must bo bold, free, and majestic, without restraint, and 
with a certain air of intrepidity about it. 

The markings most admired by Scotchmen are, singular to 
say, those which are almost universally despised by all English 
baiciers, viz. : An entirely dark head and collar, a breast mark 
(which, to be deemed really good, must resemble in form a 
horse’s shoe), heavy wing markings, and a feather or two on each 
side of the tail ; but markings go for very little, and only 
count when two birds are equal in other points. In a case of 
tliis kind the markings would be had recourse to to kick the 
beam ; but a dark, badly-marked bird would be placed before a 
perfectly marked one, if the latter was inferior in “ style ” to the 
former. 

Next to foriii of body, which is one of the great essential 
characteristics in a good Don, come style and carriage, 
and a well-formed, free tail ; for if a good bird possesses the 
former and lacks the latter qualities, he is looked upon pretty 
much in the same light as a woman would be if she were of good 
figure and had thoroughly classical features, but was wanting in 
vivacity — without warmth, soul, inspiration — a mere cold, 
phlegmatic beauty. A bird to be completely attractive must 
be full of life and action, which gives a charm and brilliancy to 
its external appearance that is l^t without it — this is style when 
combined with correct features. 

Travelling. — These birds are commonly trained to pass 
rather briskly from perch to perch by a motion of the hand. 
This is denoted “ travelling,” and unless a bird is a rapid and 
graceful mover its cliances as a prize-taker are 8ui*e to be greatly 
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impaired. Whenever a bird travels from one perch to another 
the motion of its tail is critically observed, and unless it is 
perfectly free and glib it is reckoned a fault. 

Style. — T he style of a bird is a weighty consideration with 
Scotchmen. Some fanciers prefer birds with substance about 
them, although the majority prefer them fine and slender: but 
if a bird only possesses in an eminent degree the circular form, 
good shoulders, fine V7aist, good carriage, activity, and a long 
free tail, with plenty of length, and compact in feather, the 
sticklers for stoutness or thinness soon disappear. 

Standard of Excellence. — The following standard has 
been carefully arranged, and will be found to give the relative 
value of the different points of merit attr^'butable to each 
particular feature, 100 points being regarded as a maximum of 
perfection : 

Standard for Judging Glasgow Dons. 

Points. 


Head 4 

Neck 6 

Shoulders 5 

Back 7 

Chest 4 

Waist 4 

Wings 8 

Legs 5 

Tail 12 

Size 8 

Form or Contour (circular) 18 

Style and Travelling 10 

Quality of Feathers 4 

Condition 10 

Total 100 


The bird represented in our illustration is a specimen of the 
first water. 



CHAPTER X. 


The Modern Scotch Fancy. 

It ifl with no inconsiderable amount of x>l6asure, I observe 
that this elegant and aristocratic member of the canary family 
has merged from its comparative seclusion, and now creates 
a wide-spread interest amongst a large portion of English 
fanciers. 

Before this variety was described in the first edition of the 
““ Canary Book,” it was confined entirely to Scotland and the 
border towns of Berwick, -Korthumberland, and Cumberland. 
It is now over twenty years since I became warmly interested 
in this magnificent production of Scotia, for to our far-seeing 
iind discriminating friends in North Britain ai’e we indebted 
for this handsome race of birds, so full of grace, beauty, and 
refinement, elegance of form and contour, combined and 
blended in a symmetrical whole. 

Some eighteen years ago no other variety, with the solitary 
•exception of the Belgian and common canary, were tolerated 
ayont the Tweed, but since that period great and rapid strides 
have been made in the endeavour to improve and make per- 
fect this variety. A keen and unerring eye for elegance of 
form is one of the natural instincts of Scotchmen, and most 
of them are gifted with critical and refined tastes as well, 
which guide them in their selection of birds of the most 
approved type. In the method of judiciously crossing these 
birds, exhibiting as they usually do much skiU and care in 
producing all the points of merit and excellence obseiwable 
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in liigh-olaes specimens, Scotch fanciers have been able to 
overcome many ob>tacles, and to breed out tbe defects 
noticeable in earlier specimens. 

The * great advantage of the present improved race over the 
old-fashioned “ Glasgow Don ” — the name by which it was 
Originally known, but which I took the liberty to widen and 
extend when I wrote my book by giving the bioader, nnd 
I think more effective title of the ‘‘ Scotch Fancy ” — has been 
accompli&hed by blending with the old variety the most 
admirable qualities of the Belgian canary, this cross tending 
to improve the style, contour, and symmetry, as well as the 
ease and grace peculiar to these birds, which in reality con- 
stitute their chief features and individuality. One of the 
greatest difficulties to overcome by breeders has been deli- 
cacy of constitution, which arose in consequence of the use 
o£ the Belgian cross, these birds being naturally delicate and 
prone to disease, such as asthma and consumption. To a 
great extent this difficulty has now been overcome by care 
and judicious selection. The old Dons are a hardy, vigorous 
race of birds, and the cross with them and the Belgians has 
added vigour and robustness to the present breed (which some 
fanciers term the Scotia-Belgian Canary), many of which are 
strong, vigorous birds, and full of life and vivacity. They 
have likewise no doubt been greatly invigorated by acclima- 
tisation and a more effectual method of feeding than is prac- 
tised in Belgium. The groats given by Scotchmen to their 
birds add to the enlargement and strengthening of frame and 
muscle — elements that are wanting in the sylph-like creatures 
that are so admired by the Belgians. 

It is now about seventeen years since the first edition of 
the “ Canary Book ” appeared, and in it I strove hard to 
create among all lovers of tile canary a special interest in this 
particular variety, and I- feel gratified that my efforts should 
have borne such good fruit. But our English fanciers have 
much to learn before they can hope to compete with Scotia’s 
sons on the show bench, as they are not all fully aware of 
the characteristics most esteemed and valued, neither are they 
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well acquainted with the mode of obtaining them; that has 
to be acquired by deep study and close observation, and it 
will require years of practical breeding to insure success, as 
Scotsmen do not as a rule believe in allowii;ig their best birds 
to leave the country, whatever the temptation offered may be. 

I will, in dealing with this subject, endeavour to throw some 
light on the modus operandi to be observed in breeding, and 
I trust it will be the means of assisting and giving renewed 
hopes to Englishmen who are desirous of perfecting their 
strains, according to the most modem ideas prevalent among 
Scotsmen, as to what constitutes a “ model ” specimen of a 
gran’ burd. 

Besides having lived for nearly ten years at that noted old 
border town, Berwickron-Tweed, where several ardent fanciers 
and breeders of these birds reside, and in close proximity to 
Ayton, Hawick, Galashiels, and other border towns, where 
high-class specimens have at different times been produced, 
I have been in close communication for several years with 
many of the most eminent breeders in some of these towns 
and in Edinburgh, and have bred and successfully competed 
with birds of my own breeding against the most distinguished 
exhibitors in Scotland at that day. I hope, therefore, to be 
able to assist those who have not had the same opportunities 
of extending their knowledge. 

I have already, in the previous chapter, given full details 
of the old variety of the “Glasgow Don,” and I will, in 
dealing with the new type, endeavour to set forth clearly and 
tersely the principal methods adopted by the best breeders of 
the day in obtaining, developing, and perfecting the high 
qualities possessed by the birds of the present day. It must, 
however, not be forgotten that there is even now a great deal 
of difference of opinion among thb Scotch fanciers themselves, 
and a goodly proportion of those of the old school condemn 
the using of Belgian blood too freely, which they consider an 
innovation, and some even go so far as to say that the “ grand 
old breed is being ruined by young go-a-heads.” 

It is a common and pi'evalent idea among amateur bird 
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fanciers that experienced breeders will spontaneously divulge 
the best and most approved methods whereby show speci- 
mens of any and every variety of canary may be produced; 
but a little reflection ought to convince them of the absurdity 
and the unreasonableness of such a notion, as it can scarcely 
be expected that men who have spent large sums of money 
and years of labour and study in producing and peirecting 
certain features and characteristics difficult of attainment 
by which they hope to reap some advantage, either pecu- 
niary or by making a name and becoming famous, are 
likely to stand at the corners of streets and proclaim to the 
world at large their hard-earned knowledge. Amateurs must 
therefore climb the ladder of fame for themselves ; long purses 
and advice obtained from exjjerienced people aid beginners 
and novices very considerably, ' and save them much time and 
labour, but they must not expect experienced breeders to 
give advice without receiving from them a quid pro quo in 
lieu thereof. As a rule, breeders are very reticent in im- 
parting information which has cost them much labour to 
obtain, and few will blame them for their silence on a subject 
which has cost them so much time and money. But my ideas 
differ widely from that of the majority of fanciers, inasmuch 
as I think that by the general dissemination of knowledge, 
and by giving brotlier fanciers a helping hand up the rugged 
path that leads to fame, we multiply the number of bird 
lovers and bring within our ranks men of probity and in- 
telligence, thus at once extending the fancy and raising it to 
a higher standard. Personally, I consider that any nian who 
is not willing to render all the assistance he can to his 
brother fanciers by imparting any discovery he may have 
made is hardly worthy of the name of a true fancier. 

Any person who possesses large means can claim at ex- 
hibitions or purchase from the exhibitors some of their most 
successful specimens, for the purpose of breeding or exhibiting ; 
but this is only a preliminary step in the right direction for 
a beginner, for much has to be learnt of the methods of 
selection and crossing, as well as how to feed and prepare 
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birds for exhibition in order to achieve success, and this must 
be a matter of time and much vigilance. The “ Dons ” of 
half a century ago were described to me by an old fancier 
as “smallish birds, vara hookit in shape (circular in form), 
and had vara thin sma bodies and gleg tails, and as souple 
as eels”; and further that they were “vara sma as compared 
we biirds ye see the day,” referring to his own birds, we 
being in his bird-room at the time. He said they were “real 
bonny and nicely shapit.” Those in his possession had, I 
observed, a goodly supply of the old Belgian canary in their 
composition, but nothing as compared with the birds of the 
present period, which, for head, neck, and shoulder properties 
would compare favourably with high-class birds of this variety. 
I mentioned this to my friend, and his reply was, “That’s 
richt, they are weel crossed wi the richt stamp 0 ’ bird, and 
that’s hoo they are sae niuckle improved, but it wadna dao 
to use those straight-backed anes wi high shoulders and stiff 
tails, as are sae fashionable the noo,” referring to the modern 
straight-backed Belgian birds witli high shoulders and long 
drooping necks. But even the taste of that day has been 
modified, and birds of this description have been used in 
order to gratify the modern taste of fanciers. In the 
specimens publislicd by PoiUtry, February 27th, 1891, 

Mr. G. Lawson’s buff Scotch Fancy cock, drawn by Mr. 
Harrison Weir, shows as much Belgian blood as that of the 
Scotch Fancy. 

The idea of the present generation of fanciers is to get 
the Belgian head, neck, and shoulders planted on the Scotch 
Fancy body. Mr. Lawson’s bird was specially referred to by 
Mr. Thos. Smith, Yice-President of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Association, and Secretary to the Glasgow Southern 
and Glasgow Southern Albert Societies, at the annual meeting 
and social gathering of the Glasgow Ornithological Association, 
held on the 6th of March, 1891. Mr. Smith said, in reference 
to arriving at a definite understanding as to what is really a 
Scotch Fancy canary, “The latest was Mr. Lawson’s buff cock, 
which is a near approach to the best of the proposed models.” 
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The friend to whom T have already rofen-ed once said to me, 
“ We mun liae the circle and the gleg tail ; these canna be 
dispensed with at nae price." And these characteristics are 
still preserved, and in my opinion constitute the most important 
feature in a bird of this variety. The origin of these birds 
was probably a cross between the old French and Dutch 
canaries, and then with the old type of Belgian canary, which 
was more circled than those of the present day. Twenty 
years ago a “Don” was required to be slim, very circular in 
form (“half mooned” as many Scotch breeders term it), fine 
in feather, with great freedom and grace of movement, and 
cpiick action and celerity, known as “ style,” which is obtained 
by training the birds to move rapidly from perch to perch by 
a motion of the hands. In the old-fashioned “Don” promi- 
nence of shoulder was not admissible, as it was considered 
to break the circular line; an exhilntion of thigh was 
looked Tipon as a grave defect, and a stiff tail as most 
objectionable. 

Such was the ideal Scotch Fancy a quarter of a century 
ago, and even less; but comparing a bird of this description 
witl| one of the present period, it might truly be said, in 
soripWral language, “ Behold, old things have passed away, 
and all things have become new,” for the ideal bird of the pre- 
sent generation of fanciers is a widely different creature in its 
general tout ensemhle to the bird we have described, and some 
of our English fanciers are difficult to persuade that the 
modern birds are Scotch Fancies at all. They regard these 
more recently produced specimens as Belgians pure and 
simple, as they do not discover the difference between the 
round back and tail of the “Don” and the square back and 
straight tail of the Belgian bird. 

From what we have said, it will be readily understood that 
the only woy to obtain birds that are likely to meet with 
approval is to breed freely between the long circular Dons 
and the big-shouldered, long-necked, fine-headed Belgian birds, 
selecting for future use all birds that possess the best points 
required; the object being to get the fine head, neck, and 
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slio-alders of the Belgian canary planted on the circular free- 
tailed Don, and so modelled as to have the upper part of 
the bird a good Belgian, and the other part a good Don. 

To a well-circled Don hen, with good length of side, plenty 
of neck, and a long sweeping free tail, and well hollowed 
out in front, put a Belgian cock with a fine head, long 
drooping neck, and prominent well-filled shoulders, and if 
possible with a back and tail inclined to the circiilar form. 
From this pair you must select birds nearest to the 
“ model ” and dip in again to the Don on one side, and the 
Belgian on the other as circumstances require, carefully 
selecting and pairing your stock until you obtain birds as 
near the ideal model as possible, then breed brother and 
sister together to establish the features you have gained, 
and breed out from these again in the direction most needed, 
and again resort to in-breeding from first cousins, the result 
of your next cross, but do not overdo this sib-breeding or 
you will weaken the constitution of your birds. It will take 
years of careful breeding to produce the stamp of birds you 
want. 

You may, by buying birds from experienced breeders, save 
yourself some time in crossing, but you must be careful not 
to be misled, and the safest method to adopt will be to begin 
on the plan indicated. I must not, however, omit to wani the 
beginner against trusting to Scotch Fancies to rear their 
own progeny, as they are as a rule indifferent feeders, and 
therefore the breeder must be prepared with some reliable 
foster mothers, and for this purpose I would recommend 
Cinnamon hens in preference to all others, the majority of 
them being very reliable feeders. 

Even markings are not cultivated among the Scotch 
fanciers, who do not pay much regard to markings, but go 
on the principle that “a good horse is never a bad colour.” 
It is form and style that they esteem most. I have seen 
several very good specimens of the Scotch Fancy, both 
Cinnamon, and Cinnamon variegated (hens of course), but it 
shows that at some remote period a dip of pure Cinnamon 
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blood bas been mingled with the bl^^od of these aristocrats 
of the nortli, as this is a colour that will make its appear- 
ance in future generations, when once it is implanted in the 
blood. 

The object of the modern breeder is to get a bird with 
a fine sleek head, a neat back, and long well-tapered neck, 
with plenty of forward ^each, and tightly fitted to the 
shoulders. The shoulders should b.? prominent, nicely rounded 
and well filled up, leaving nc hollow ; the back should be 
round, or circular and narrow ; the wings should he long, 
well formed, close fitting to the sides, and meet at the tips; 
t he chest should be well hollowed out, showing no prominence ; 
the under-body from neck to vent should be perfectly con- 
cave, or as it is more generally termed, “well scooped out”; 
the legs should be set well back on the body, and not show 
too prominently; the tail should be long, thin, and tapering 
to a point, not fish-tailed, well padded at the vent, and brought 
well under and around the perch. The bird should display 
much nerve, and travel from perch to perch with a rapid 
and graceful motion, pulling itself into position each time it 
alights on the perch, and displaying all its best qualities in 
the fullest perfection. 

The faults in a bird of this variety are here summarised: 
A prominent thick forehead, wide skull, a thick or short 
neck (which causes the bird to elevate its head too high), 
a heavy or pouter chest, a too heavily feathered breast, flat 
shoulders, a straight Ij^ck, or back too broad, or a hollow 
between the shoulders and forming a sort of channel, short 
thick-set wings, or wings that cross or hang loosely, a tail 
that is shoi*t, straight, stiff, or badly filled up at the vent, or 
loose and untidy or deficient in feather at the base, too 
much thigh or a want of feathering on the thighs, a short 
reach, a want of nerve or action, and a stiffness or sluggish- 
ness in motion. 

The feathers on the body should be smooth and tight, and 
it is scarcely necessary to remark that the health and con- 
dition should be perfect in a show specimen. 
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Points for Judging. 

Points. 


Head, for sleekness and neatness, including bill 7 

Neck, for length, fineness, reach and set on 12 

Shoulder for prominence, roundness, and finish 15 

Back for voundness, narrowness, and being well tillocl-up 10 

Wings for length, tightness, and carriage 5 

Tail for length, form, and suppleness 15 

Chest, well hollowed out 8 

Logs 5 

Size, length and reach, general form, contour, feather- 
ing, and condition 15 

Nerve and travelling 8 

Total 100 


Advice to Breeders. — I would advise all amateurs, as far 
as possible, to escliew birds possessing any of the worst faults 
I iiave enumerated, tliat is, if they desire to breed sliow speci- 
mens, for the faults as well as the good properties are sure 
to be perpetuated, if birds possessing them are used for 
breeding purposes. Minor faults may be overcome by judi- 
cious breeding and selection, for no bird is perfect, and if 
a bird has many good properties, and only a few faults, 
these in time may be bred out. 





CHAPTER XI. 

The Manchester Coppy. 

Since the publication of the first edition of “The Canary 
Book ” a marked improvement has taken place in the estimation 
of fanciers with regard to this variety. Instead of this breed of 
birds being confined, as heretofore, almost entirely to the 
county of Lancaster, and few or no classes being provided for 
them at some of the pripcipal shows in the United Kingdom, now 
a very extensive and active demand for them has been created 
in all parts of the country. This is owing in a great measure 
to the fact of their now being much used to cross with the 
Norwich crested variety to gain size in body, and to increase 
and improve the form of the crests of the birds, and classes for 
“ Coppies ” are now made by the committees of all shows with 
any pretension to be considered “ leading shows.” 

The true Coppy is a large, noble looking bird, and very 
commanding in appearance. It had its origin in and around 
the town of Manchester, and was first introduced to public 
notice under the name of the “Manchester Coppy.” These 
birds are extensively bred in the town just named, and likewise 
at Oldham, Rochdale, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Stalybridge, and 
from these towns the best specimens are derived. 

Obigin. — The Coppy canhries originated from the old Dutch 
variety, now almost extinct, and which they very greatly 
resemble in size and general conformation. The crest or 
“ coppy ” has no doubt been the result of an extraneous cross 
with some other variety possessing this appendage, as we never 
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remember having seen a specimen of the old Dutch variety 
adorned with a crest, and hence has arisen the appellation or 
title of the “ Manchester ” or “ Lancashire Coppy.” It is now 
thii*ty-four years since we first saw a bird of this kind, and 
those we saw were the property of a very spirited fancier who 
always made it a rule to purchase the best description of birds 
of the varieties he kept that money could procure; hence we 
presume that the birds we then saw were good specimens of the 
variety at that day ; they were, however, much inferior to the 
birds of the present day in size and contour, and at that time I 
thought they were a cross between a Dutch canary and one of 
the common crested variety, and I dare say I was not far from 
the mark in my conjecture. 

Points. — The Coppy is probably the largest and most 
massive of all the members of the canary family, and a good 
specimen should measure fully eight inches in length from the 
tip of the bill to the end of the tail, and some birds may be 
found to exceed these dimensions. I have one in my possession 
now which is considerably over eight inches. 

The principal points of admiration in these birds are size, 
length, and stoutness, and crest. The head should be large, long 
as well as broad, the beak small and neatly formed, and clear in 
colour, the neck long, straight and massive, the body should be 
of great length and very full throughout, with a deep broad 
chest, large expansive shoulders, square, but not prominent like 
a Belgian or Scotch Fancy canary, and should exhibit great 
substance throughout the entire body, the body should likewise 
extend considerably behind the thighs ‘and appear thick and full 
to the seat of the tail. They should have good legs, long and 
massive, showing plenty of thigh. The bird should be erect in 
carriage, and graceful in its movements, and appear straight in 
the back from the base of the skull to the rump, but having 
a gentle but clearly defined curve from the throat to the vent on 
the under side of the body ; the tail should be long and straight, 
rather massive but compact, and slightly drooping from the tips 
of the wings ; the wings should be closely braced and meet at 
the extremities or nearly so, although Coppies are very frequently 
cross-winged, the result of breeding too frequently from two 
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buffs. The crest or “ coppy,” which is a very distinctive feature in 
this variety, should be round in form, fuil, flat, and very clojely 
and densely packed, without the least appearance of a break or 
split in any part of it ; it should come well over the eyes and beak 
of the bird, drooping all round, and finish off at the back of the 
head without showing deficiency of feather. No part of the skull 
of a good bii d should be visible at the back of the head or termina- 
tion of the lateral crest. The crest should heve a clearly defined 
but close and compact centre, and the feathers should radiate 
from this point in a uniform manner all round, giving it the 
appearance of a daisy in full bloom. The position of the bird 
when placed in a show cage is very important; it should 
be erect, easy, and elegant, and not cowering or timid; the 
feathers profuse, but fitting close to the body, not rough, 
and showing a frill on breast, or coarseness in other parts 
of the body, wings, or tail; the crest or “coppy,” as well as 
the under body feathers, should be perfectly clear in colour, 
free from any dark tinge, and should blow as white and soft as 
floss silk. Some Coppies are quite plain at the back of the head. 

The natural colour of these birds is pale, whether yellows or 
buffs. The “ Plain Heads ” should be possessed of the same points 
of excellence in conformation of body, size, &c., as the crested 
variety, and the feathers forming what is termed the bird’s 
eyebi’ows should project over the eyes, called by some fanciers 
“over-hanging eyebrows,” and the more a bird shows this 
peculiarity the better it is considered to be bred for crest. Some 
of the most experienced breeders, in order to improve the crests 
of these birds, frequently breed them “ double crested ” — that is, 
two crested birds together, but in doing so two birds are chosen 
that are deficient in crest properties — for example, one bird is 
selected with a short or a split frontal crest, and the other 
showing a sparsity of back crest. Sometimes a good bird is 
obtained in this way, but the Plain Heads which are bred from 
breeding with two Coppies are the most highly esteemed for 
re-crossing with Coppy birds again, and I am assured by a 
successful breeder and exhibitor of these birds that this is the 
best plan to improve the size and form of the crest. 

There is at the present day a great rage for this variety of 
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canary; but for some reason or other prime specimens appear 
to be getting very scarce. I imagine this has arisen in con- 
sequence of the great demand during late years for crossing 
with the Norwich variety to obtain increased size of bodies 
and crest properties; and the majority of the Lancashire 
breeders appear to have unwittingly disposed of their best 
birds at tempting prices, and kept inferior stock to breed 
fr(»ni themselves. It is the greatest mistake a fancier could 
l>ossibly commit, for in addition to the best blood procuiu-ble, 
you require the best specimens you can obtain to produce 
liigli-class youngsters. Never forget this. 

Til Rochdale, Oldham, Manchester, and other Lancashire 
towns, this variety of canary is still held in the highest esti- 
mation and nowhere else can be found birds of greater merit 
than have been produced at one or other of the towns named. 
The Lancashire Coppy is to a Lancashire man what a Scotch 
Fancy is to a Scotchman, the beau ideal of his highest fancy, 
tlie concentrated reality of his keenest imagination. 

Breeding. — In order to breed AI specimens of this variety 
you must first procure a high-class Coppy cock, a bird of 
great length and substance; a strong, bold, upstanding bird, 
with a massive head, and an abundance of crest, well arranged, 
expansive, and of good quality and form, and in addition to 
these properties you want a good constitution, for it is useless 
to breed from diseased or unhealthy birds, however good they 
may be. Pair this bird with a thoroughly well-bred hen, a 
crested plain-head, large in body, with plenty of length, broad 
in back and shoulders, with a massive skull, a neat beak, a 
stout neck and full breast, good substantial legs, and a long 
strait tail set well on, and witli an abundance of head and 
body feather; but the first-named is most essential, it should, 
when turned back, almost reach ^^he end of the beak, and 
should hang well over the eyes and the back of the head 
almost like a tight-fitting crest. You may if you choose put 
two such hens with the cock. This is pair one, but you want 
about ten pairs at least if you hope to be successful. You 
may if yon choose use a plain-head cock and a Coppy hen 
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possessing the points already named. The reason that I prefer 
a Coppy cock is that he can be run with two plain-head hens 
and produce crested birds from both, whereas if a plain-head 
cock is used you would require two Coppy hens to produce 
crested birds from both pairs, and crested or Coppy birds 
when good are much more expensive than plain-heads. Another 
advantage in this plan is a saving of expense, as there is a 
much greater risk of losing hens than cocks during breeding 
opei'ations, as hens frequently become egg-bound, and occa- 
sionally ruptured in the act of laying eggs. Apart from 
these considerations, I am of opinion that the cock bird, as a 
rule, has the greatest influence on the progeny. At most of 
the Lancashire shows they have as many eight classes for 
this variety of bird, which are divided as follows : 1. Clear 
Yellow Coppy; 2. Clear Buff Coppy; 3. Clear Yellow Plain- 
head; 4. Clear Buff Plain-head; 5. Ticked Yellow Coppy; 6. 
Ticked Buff Coppy; 7. Ticked Yellow Plain-head; 8, Ticked 
Buff Plain-head. 

Clear and ticked yellow birds of superior quality are much 
more difficult to obtain than good buffs, as they are not 
nearly so plentiful. The ticked birds are invariably the 
best, and these are the kind that Norwich breeders should 
purchase. 

Lancashire men, however, regai’d their clear birds most 
highly; but in order to improve them in size and crest it is 
necessary to have recourse to the ticked birds occasionally. 
Some breeders put two ticked birds together, and keep all 
the clear birds bred from them, and pair these with clear 
birds again, for it is well-known that the best crests are 
obtained by using this cross, as it is also the best for increasing 
the size and substance of the birds. The plan mostly followed 
is to mate a ticked Coppy with a clear plain-head, and to pair 
the produce of these birds with clears, the ticked blood only 
being resorted to once in two or three years, as many of the 
Lancashire breeders are greatly averse to the ticked birds, 
but for what reason it is difficult to say, except that clear 
birds ai*e most highly prized. The ticked birds have become 
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more plentiful of late years, and this, no doubt, has arisen 
from the fact that some breeders have had the temerity to 
introduce a clear- or grey-crested bird of the modem I^orwich 
type into their strain to improve the head of the Coppy, but 
many of them would now be glad to expunge it, as it has led 
to smaller sized birds being produced. It is also recommended 
hy some breeders to put two Coppies together, say once in 
four or five years, to increase the size and fullness of the 
(rest and width of skull, but it is rare to breed a show bird 
in this way, although occasionally a good specimen is produced ; 
but it is singular, as well as true, that breeding after this 
fashion produces loss of length and size generally, and to 
(Overcome this drawback it is considered necessary by some 
of the most successful breeders of this variety to put two plain- 
heads together and mate the produce of these with the double- 
crested bred birds, as the produce of the latter frequently 
have rough mop crests, or are bald at the back of the head, 
and by cjrossing with double-bred plain-heads, these defects 
are most quickly remedied. In breeding from two Coppy or 
crested birds both should be of good quality, with moderately 
large crests, but free frdm baldness at the back of the head, 
bareness at the upper part of the neck, and open centres; 
neither bird should be too full in body-feather, or coarse off- 
spring will be the result. The best bii-ds to select for this 
purpose are a yellow Coppy cock and a buff Coppy hen ; under 
no circumstances should a Coppy bred from two Coppies be 
mated with a Coppy again, or the, produce will be most un- 
satisfactory. 

To pair a buff plain-head with a buff Coppy, or a buff 
ticked Copj)/, is a plan often resorted to by the best 
breeders, as it has a tendency to increase the length and bulk 
of the body of the produce, and it also increases the length 
and density of the feathers, but it should only be adopted at 
intervals of two or three years, or the birds will be produced 
too rough, and will deteriorate in colour and quality of feather 
lilrewise. In following out this plan of breeding the best 
coloured birds should be selected. Some fanciers breed from 
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two buff Coppies, in i)lace of a buff and a yellow, and the 
result is generally the production of rough* and slack-featbei'od 
birds. Piseard all birds to breed from that inljerit grave 
faults, su(di as open centres, split side or frontal crests, bare- 
ness at the base of the skull or neck, with back and tails 
inclined to be circular, cross wings, loose ungainly tails, or birds 
that are narrow in the head, and with thin scraggy necks or 
weakly legs, or birds tha.t do not stand erect on the perch. 
As soon as you succeed in producing birds of a good stamp 
you must adopt tlie plan I have frequently recommended for 
many years in breeding birds of other varieties, viz., consan- 
guinity or in-breeding, for there is nothing to equal it when 
used in moderation for perpetuating the feature‘8 you desire to 
retain . 

Lancashire birds, like their progenitors, the Dutch and 
Belgian canaries, are not reliable nurses ; very f<’w of them 
excel in this respect, and the males I have generally found to 
be worse than the females. Therefore, if you decide to breed 
birds of this kind, by all means obtain a few good reliable 
foster parents, either German, Cinnamons, Greens, or Cross- 
breds (between the Yorkshire and Norwich vaidety), all of 
which as a I’ule are good nurses, otherwise you will not succeed 
in your endeavours, although you may put up several pairs 
to breed from. Another great drawback to these largo 
a.nd nobhj birds, the Lancashires, is their great lack of 
stamina; they are far from robust and vigorous birds, taken 
as a whole, and they are prone to be affected by those 
terrible maladies, asthma and consumption, which are 
probably the most troublesome and fatal complaints that 
affect the canary. 

Some of the specimens I have seen have evidently been 
crossed with the Belgian canary, but these are much thinner 
in the body, considerably narrower in the head, and flat at 
the bides ; furthermore, they exhibit a little of the Belgian 
shape in the curvature of the back, and are never possessed 
of such expansive crests as those which are full of the old 
Dutch canary. 

S 
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Standard of Excellence. — 100 points to be taken as a 
maximum of perfection. 

Standard for Judging Lancashire Coppies. 

Points. 

Head and Beak 8 

Neck 6 

Back 8 

Breast 8 

Legs 6 

Wings 8 

Tail 4 

Feathers for Closeness and Quality 6 

Colour 3 

Size of Bird 10 

Contour and Position 8 

Crest 15 

Condition 10 

Total 100 








CHAPTER XII. 

The Yorkshire Fancy. 

The bird fanciers in London, Norwich, Scotland, and other 
towns and countries, each have a special and distinct variety of 
Ccinary of their own; and Yorkshiremen, actuated, no doubt, 
with the laudable desire to aim at originality, and to emulate 
the example set by their confreres, have attempted to establish a 
variety of canaries peculiar to the county of “ broad acres.” 
Witji this object in view, they have striven to produce a breed 
of differing in some respects from all known varieties, and, 
to sdli^e extent, their endeavours have been crowned with success. 
At tl^.^ present moment this breed of birds may be regarded 
as being in its infancy, but no doubt in the course of a few more 
years we shall see a marked progress and improvement in 
them.* Improvement always takes a considerable time to 
develop — in anything appertaining to peifection — a new variety 
of any description, whether it be birds, animals, plants, flowers, 
or Vhat not, for in point of fact there is invariably a diversity 
of opinion, even among those who are considered best able to 
judge of their merits or demerits, as to what ought to constitute 
an essential quality and what a disparagement ; and until these 
differences are finally set at rest onward progress is sure to be 
retarded. 

Bbeeding. — The Yorkshire Fancy birds are produced chiefly 
by crossing the Belgian Fancy and some other varieties of 
canaries together, such, for instance, as the Manchester Coppy, 

* Since the foregoing was written a marked improvement in the contour of these birdji 
has taken place. 
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the Ciunumon variegated, and the common breed of canary ; and 
some breeders, who are fond of rich bright colours, have ventured 
to introduce a cross of the Norwich I'ancy blood as well; but the 
ma jority of them — and among these may be counted their most 
ardent admirers — entirely ignore both the colour and shape of 
the Norwich variety, and regal'd all specimens inheriting any oi 
the properties of the last-named breed with much disfavour'. 

To breed Yorkshire Taney canaries successfully and fit for 
competition it will be necessary to procure a few long, thin 
Belgian canaries, or, to be more accurate in my description, 1 
proba}>ly ought to say three-quarter bred Belgian canaries, 
8ele<*t those that are very deficient in shoulder and as straight in 
shape as they can be obtained — in fact, to speak plainly, birds 
known in the “ fancy ’’ as “ bad Belgian canaries,” — those least 
esteemed and of little value except for breeding j)urposes of this 
sort. In addition to these you should get a few plain-headed 
Manchester Coppies and a few half-bred Dutch or French 
canaries — I prefer the latter for my own fancy — always keep in 
view great length of body and tail; the recognised shape and 
fineness of feather as well. Cross the different breeds of birds 
already enumerated in such way as you consider best calcu- 
lated to obtain the qualities most desired, always eschewing all 
birds to breed from that show the least inclination to cuiwes 
whether in the back or tail. After you succeed in producing a 
race of birds to y mr mind, adopt the method of “ sib ” breeding 
(in-and-in), and this may be indulged in pretty freely at first, as 
it is the safest plan to follow, and the only one that can 
relied upon with certainty for reproducing, establishing^ and 
perpetuating certain features with accuracy, but, as I have 
before pointed out, in treating of other varieties, care must be 
taken not to overdo it, or your birds will degenerate in size and 
stamina, and become puny and delicate. Experience, however, 
will prove the best and most trustworthy tutor in this respect. 
The observations I have made relate to the clear varieties only. 
It you desire to breed evenly -marked birds or unevenly -marked 
birds, you must observe strictly the same rules for crossing as 
those laid down for breeding the marked varieties of Norwich 
Fancy canaries. 
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Some slight alterations have taken place In the style and 
type of these birds since I wrote my former account of them. 
At a conference held at Bradford, Yorkshire, in it was 

agreed that the length of a bird of this variety should not 
exceed 6Jin. in length, to be eHgible for competition at any show. 
This regulation is to prevent too free a use of the Lancashire 
cross, and to preserve the type from ruiming in that direction. 
The head of the bird now should be slightly arched at the 
crown, and colour is more keenly sought after than hereto- 
fore; but this addition to their appearance is most frequently 
obtained by artificial means, i.c., “colour feeding,” in tlie 
same manner as that applied to the Norwich and Cinnamon 
varieties, breeds in which colour is a greao desideratum For 
my part I do not think that a bird should be rejected that 
measures Tin. in length, and I had hoped that this length 
would hav6 been allowed. 

The Lancashire cross has been freely used in the manufac- 
ture of this variety to get the birds into the form most admired, 
viz., straight, and to take away the slight curvature of the 
back, resulting from the Belgian alliance ; but only those 
Lancashires are used that are long, straight, and slim, and sparse 
of feather, a class of birds that Lancashire breeders sell as 
“ weeds ” and “ stragglers.” Careful selection is one of the 
great sources of success in building up a good reliable strain 
of Yorkshires, or in fact of any other variety ; but to this 
breed it is particularly applicable. 

There will no doubt Iwj bickerings and wordy disputes about 
measurements, as it is doubtful whether any two judges can 
measure a bird to a-quarter-of-an-inch. The measurement is 
usually obtained by placing a bird on its side, on a 2ft. rule, 
such as is used by carpenters, and I contend that a judge 
may, if he be so disposed, stretch a bird fully a-quarter-of- 
an-inch; but to be perfectly fair no bird should be subject to 
this operation. The usual method is to take the length from 
the point of the bill to the end of the tail, and to ensure 
exactness a padded frame should be used, with an upright 
piece of wood at one end and a sliding piece at the other. 
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similtir to tliat used t>y sliocmakers m taking a measure for 
boots ; tlie contrivance skonld be made to work backwards 
and forwards, and if a wood bottom were used witb a scale 
of Sin. divided into eighths, it would probably be considered 
satisfactory, but until something of the kind is used the 
measuring of birds is likely to lead to very unsatisfactory 
results. 

With these alterations I am disposed to make a slight change 
in the standard for judging the clear and ticked birds, as 
follows : 


Standard for Judging Clear and Ticked Birds. 

Points. 


Head anil neck 10 

Back and shoulders 15 

Chest and waist 10 

Legs 7 

Tail 7 

Size of bird 8 

Colour 8 

Quality and feather 10 

Contour, position, and style 15 

Condition 10 

ToLal 100 


There is a difficulty as to what constitutes a ticked bird, 
and some judges disqualify a bird in a clear class because 
a dark under-fluff feather may be discovered on the leg by 
handling. • 

This is carrying the matter a little too far, as it is not at 
all improbable that if the bird were shown under another 
judge as a ticked bird it would be disqualified or passed 
over as being a clear bird; such a slight blemish might be 
considered by a judge in giving his award between two birds 
of equal merit in all other respects, and this would only be 
fair and right. I have often regretted having classified ticked 
birds with unevenly -marked birds, as I am now of opinion 
that ticked birds should either form a separate class, or be 
allowed to compete on equal terms with clear birds, and that 
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no birds should be allowed to be shown in an unevenly-marked 
class with less than two distinct and visible marks or patches 
of a dark colour. When ticks are so slight as to be almost 
invisible to the naked eye, there can be no vahd objection to 
their being shown in a class for clear birds, and such bii’ds 
almost invaiiably bred from clear birds. 

Classes. — There ar^ six classes of Yorkshire Fancy canaries, 
and these are generally divided as follows: Clear yellow 
clear buff, evenly-marked yellow, evenly-marked buff, ticked or 
unevenly-marked yellow, ticked or unevenly-marked buff'. 

Points. — The principal attractions about these birds are their 
size and shape, more especially the latter. Another desideratum, 
and one which ought not to be overlooked, is great length in 
body. The longer you can get a bird, provided always it is 
correct in shape, the more valuable it is on this account. 

The form mostly admired is that usually termed “ straight,’^ 
I.C., running level all over, from the crown of the head to the tip 
of the tail. The head should be small and sleek (the cheeks 
having the appearance of being chiselled) and somewhat fiattish 
on the crown ; the neck long, straight, and thin ; the shoulders 
ought to be moderately broad, but not prominent ; the back well 
filled up, but flat and level throughout. The wings are required 
to be long and well braced together, meeting at the tips, but 
they must not overlap each other — this is a fault in a bird of any 
breed; the waist should be long and rather slender; the body 
inclined to be thin, and flattish at the sides ; the tail must be of 
good length, close and compact in form ; the legs long, substan- 
tial and inclining to be straight, with good thighs ; there should 
be no appearance of a frill on the breast; and a good bird 
ought likewise to be very close in feather, and look as if it had 
been carved out of marble, a real model; colours, pale brim- 
stone, yellow, and pale buff. The attitude should be a little 
dignified and commanding, but withal easy and graceful. By far 
the handsomest birds, however^ of this particular breed are the 
evenly four- marked variety. 

The evenly-marked birds are rarely so good in shape and style 
as the clear birds, but this could not reasonably be expected. 
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seoing tliat the markings, which arc far more diihcnlt to produce 
thpn shape, must be preserved intact. The most beautiful 
specimens of these very cbaiming birds that I have ever seen 
have been bred in the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire, and 
in some 2 ')art 8 of Lancashire, where they are highly esteemed and 
greatly prized. The eye markings should be elliptical in form, 
or in two parallel lines at the front and behind the eye ; the wing 
markings should be even, about seven, eight, or nine feathers in 
the secondary flights.'* **' 

Standakd of Excellence. — The standard for judging the 
clear varieties — computing 100 points as representing the ideal 
of a perfect specimen — is considered as under : 

STANDARD FOR JUDGING CLEAR YORKSHIRE CANARIES. 

Points. 


Head 5 

Neck 6 

Shoulders 5 

Hack 10 

Chest 4 

Waist 8 

Legs 8 

Tail : 8 

Size of bird 10 

Colour 3 

Quality of feathers 8 

C<uitour and position 15 

Condition 10 

' Total 100 


The foregoing criterion is equally applicable to the uhevenly- 
marked classes, with the only exception that fifteen points 
should be allowed for markings, the other points being pro- 
portionately reduced to admit of this being done. In the 
unevenly -marked class a bird with evenly-marked wings and an 
oval cap is unquestionably the ‘'pick of the basket,” so far as 
markings are a consideration. Next to this in point of per- 
fection is a bird similarly marked, with the addition of eye or 

* Some fanciers like a dark feather on each side of the tail ; I prefer them with- 

out it, and like a four-marked bird better than a six-marked one. 
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cheek markings, and for a third choice I shotild prefer a bh’d 
with regular wing- markings and a solitary eye mark. 

The standard for judging the evenly-marlfed classes differs 
materially from that given for i>he oihei’ variebes, as the 
markings are considered of the first importance in tJiis variety. 
The subjoined criterion, thercfo’*e, will be found applicable to 
these birds : 

Standard for Judging Evenly-marked YOivKsniRK Canaries. 

Points. 


Head and eye-markings 15 

Neck, shoulders, and back 10 

Chest, waist, and legs 10 

Wing-markings and saddle 20 

Tail 6 

Size of bird 8 

Colour 5 

Qualily of feathers 8 

Contour and position 10 

Condition 10 

Tohil 100 


The illustrations are taken from birds of the true typical 
highest-class Yorkshires. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The Cinnamon. 

These birds hare derived their name from their peculiar 
colour, which greatly resembles that of cinnamon bark used 
for culinary purposes, although it is much deeper and richer in 
hue. It is an old-established variety, and its origin, like that 
of the Lizard canary, is beyond the knowledge of the present 
generation. It is a breed that has always been regarded with 
much favour among what I may call the educated fanciers ; by 
this term I mean men who have made canaries a daily study for 
years. There is something "about them quite uncommon in 
appearance — something totally unlike any of the other recog- 
nised varieties in the colour of their plumage ; and, although the 
tint is somewhat quiet and sober, it is nevertheless peculiarly 
pleasing and attractive. Some twenty years ago the colour of 
these birds was much less brilliant than it is found among those 
of the present day, as a rule, for sincew the introduction of the 
Norwich Fancy blood into their veins their charms have been 
considerably enhanced. Indeed, so grave and sombre-looking, 
so thoroughly drabby were these birds in appearance at one 
time, that they gained the names of “ Quaker ’ and “ ** 

canaries. 

If I were to begin to extol the variegated Cinnamons as much 
as I consider they deserve to be, the probabilities are that some 
person might feel disposed to remind me that they were merely 
cross- breeds. J ust so ; but it is well to remember that some cross- 
bred animals are highly prized, and to give an instance in point 
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I might mention the cross between the bulldog and terrier, 
which is, in most cases, a much handsomer dog than either of its 
progenitors, and a breed greatly valued by the cognoscenti of the 
canine race. 

A reason which militates greatly against this paiticular breed 
of birds is that there are so few shows tliat make separate classes 
for them ; and this is more easily explained than remedied. The 
noHh country fanciers, almost without exception, cross tho 
Cinnamon and Belgian Fancy canaries together, as they prefer 
symmetry to colour; whilst the south country fanciers give 
precedence to the latter, and for this reason they cross the 
Cinnamon and Norwich Fancy varieties with each other; the 
consequence is that, whenever the two distinc t crosses of birds 
meet together in the same class for competition, the awards of 
the judges veiy rarely give satisfaction to all parties. Most of 
the secretaries and committees of shows are fully aware of this 
bugbear, and rather than run the risk of bickerings arising at 
their shows, they prefer to make an “ any other variety class,’* 
instead of giving a special class to the variegated variety. 

In some parts of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Durham, and North- 
umberland, many elegant specimens of the Belgian cross are to 
be met with — large slender birds, graceful in form and com- 
manding in appearance, with sleek flat heads, exquisitely 
chiselled, and long slender necks, with good substantial legs, well 
fonned, and a fine erect carriage. Add to these properties a pair 
of evenly-marked wings and two delicately and beautifully pen- 
cilled eye-markings, and ^ou have what I consider a gem of a 
bir J to behold. “ There is no accounting for taste,” for the cross 
between the Cinnamon and Norwich Fancy canaries are very 
diminutive birds, displaying nothing beyond the form of the 
commonest type of canary, and having no other recommendation 
beyond their superior colour over the class of birds I have 
endeavoured to portray ; but whether high colour in this case 
really is an advantage is purely a matter of opinion ; for my pai*t 
I think that the infusion of Norwich blood, giving the colours a 
brighter and a deeper hue, detracts rather than adds to the 
appearance of these birds, for I have always considered that one 
of the most pleasing features about them is the great contrast in 
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the colours, which is so readily apparent in the cross witli 
the Belgian canaries, but which is not nearly so perceptible in 
birds bred between the Cinnamon and Noi’wich Fancy varieties. 
Indeed, whenever I look u2)on a superb sj^ecimen of an evenly- 
marked buff Cinnamon — a cross between the Belgian Fancy and 
Cinnamon varieties — it invariably reminds me of that beautiful 
bird the turbit pigeon. It may be thought by some a rather 
singular comparison, but such is the fact, nevertheless ; there is 
something so serenely pure, so mild, affectionate, and innocent- 
looking about them (when clean and in proper condition) that I 
often wonder how any person can look upon them without 
admiring and esteeming them. 

It is greatly to be regretted that any difference of opinion 
should exist among fanciers in regard to this variety, as it 
undoubtedly has been the means of preventing, to a considerable 
extent, the propagation of one of the most beautiful and charm- 
ing of our cross-breeds. 

Cinnamon, as well as most of the Cinnamon variegated, birds, 
have eyes of a pink or palish red colour, and they can be dis- 
tinguished by this peculiarity when they are only a day or two 
old, as the pink shows throiigh the thin film which covers the eyes 
of the young birds. 

Breeding, — It is a little singular, but none the less true, if 
you cross a Cinnamon canary with one of any ether colour or 
breed, you niaj rest assured that the cinnamon colour will 
predominate eventually, if it does not in the first instance. 
To illustrate my meaning more cleai^ly, we will suppose that 
you have mated a Cinnamon and a Belgian canary for the 
2)urpose of a cross, we will likewise presume that among the 
progeny obtained from this pair of birds is one perfectly clear 
jn colour. The following year you mate this bird with a 
Belgian canary again, or one of a similar breed, and you 
will find that some of the produce of the latter cross will be 
Cinnamon or Cinnamon Yariegated, but most probably the 
last-named kind. I have known instances of this occur in 
the fourth and fifth generations, when the Cinnamon bird 
first used was well bred and free from any other cross or 
admixture of foreign blood. The colour of the cross breeds 
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is, as a matter of course, much paler and more dingy-lookliij^ 
than the standard colour recognised in the genuine article; 
still it is for all that an unmistakal )le cinnamon hue. 

A few years ago I mated a good jonque Cinnamon cock 
with a jonque Lizard canary hen — ^hoth being odd birds, but 
of first rate quality. I thought they would do for feeders 
if their produce proved worthless. They bred nothing but 
pure greens and Cinnamons, but chiefly the latter, and all 
were very rich in colour, and were much admired by everyone 
who saw them. A friend of mine had a young green cock from 
this cross, and the foUowing season he mated him with three 
hens of dilfereiit breeds, as an experiment, and in every 
instance good average specimens of Cinnamon canaries were 
produced. 

Some people will tell you that Cinnamon canaries are bred 
by crossing a green canary with a clear yellow one, but, unless 
one or other of the pax’ent birds has some of the genuine 
Cinnamon blood in its composition, you may depend upon it such 
a circumstance will never happen. I have known i^eople who have 
put jonque green birds to clear yellows, and buff green birds to 
buffs, over and over again for this purpose, and I have done the 
same tiling myself many years ago, but all to no use. That 
some people liave succeeded in breeding them in this way I do 
^ not for a moment doubt, but I am quite confident the Cinnamon 
i blood existed in one or other of the progenitors. 

Those fanciers who are desirous of breeding birds of this 
variety, fit for any competition, will need to procure a few high- 
class birds to begin with, * The best plan to obtain them is to 
claim a few good male birds at the Crystal Palace Show at 
Sydenham, unless you are acquainted with any fancier who is 
reputed for having a good strain, but, even in this case, I should 
prefer to get the hens from him and claim the male birds as 
advised. Nottingham was famed for the production of Cin- 
namon canaries thirty years ago, but latterly Northampton 
has borne the palm, and perhaps there is no other town in the 
United Kingdom where so many of these birds are bred (and 
good ones, too), although it has had to lower it colours to towns 
of less impoitance within the past few years, but, for all that, 
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there is no better blood to be found to breed from than can be 
obtained within its precincts. 

When you commence to breed Cinnamon birds, put together, 
the first year, two pairs of pure bred birds, without spot or 
blemish, and in no way related to each other ; at the same 
time mate a good jonque Oinaamon cock with a well-bred 
yellow variegated Norwich Fancy hen, the latter possessing 
good colour, form, size, and quality, and not too heavily marked, 
or one pure green, if obtainable. Be sure that the Cinnamon bird 
used for this cross has been bred from self-coloured birds for at 
least three generations. From the produce of the last-named 
pair keep the richest coloured hen, of good size and feather, if 
not the second best in colour, provided she is best in other 
respects i a Cinnamon or Cinnamon variegated bird to be pre- 
ferred. Second year: Keep the best birds bred from the two 
pairs of Cinnamons, and cross them together to the best of your 
judgment ; one pair, however should be buff birds. Purchase a 
good bulf Cinnamon cock of a different strain, and put him with 
one of the cross bred hens (jonque). Third year : Pair the pro- 
duce from your pure Cinnamons together again, always keeping 
tlie best birds to breed from. These birds will be full cousins, 
but it is necessary to breed them a little akin occasionally, as it 
keeps the blood pure. Take a young cock, bred from two pure- 
bred buffs, and put with the best jonque hen bred from the other 
pair containing the Norwich cross. Foui-th year: Introduce 
new blood by pairing a pure Cinnamon bird with the best bird 
bred from your own breed of Cinnamons, and another with the 
best bird from the other pair, which w'ill now be almost pure 
again. The following year mate the produce from the two last 
named pairs, and you will find the colour perceptibly improved. 
Ccmtinue the same process, introducing the Norwich cross every 
t hird or foiu'th year ; by this means you will vastly increase the 
colour of your birds without detracting from their other qualities. 

Avoid breeding from pied birds as much as possible, but a 
single white feather, or even two, in the tail of a bird, if good in 
all other points, is not a serious objection ; at the same time, it 
is commendable to avoid it as much as you can, as the defect is 
very likely to be perpetuated if too much use is made of birds 
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witk a blemisli of tHs kind. I have purposely confined my 
remarks to as few pairs of birds as I could, in order to elucidate 
the system of crossing herein recommended, so that I might be 
able to make it all the more easily understood \ but I must not 
forget to point out to those who desire to climb the pinnacle of 
fame as breeders and exhibitors of canaries that it will be 
advisable to put double, or even treble the number of birds 
mentioned together if they wish to stand a reasonable chance of 
success as prize takers. Another injunction I think it desirable 
to give, and that is, do not attempt to breed too many varieties 
at the same time, for those who do so very rarely succeed in 
attaining eminence either as breeders or exhibitors. 

To breed Variegated birds you must begin by crossing the 
Belgian and Cinnamon varieties together, or the Norwich !Fancy 
and Cinnamon birds, whichever kind you desire to cultivate. 
The following year select the best and most evenly-marked 
young birds, the produce of the first cross, and mate them again 
with the Belgian or Norwich varieties,, as the case may be. For 
further particulars in regard to crossing in order to obtain 
evenly-marked birds, I must refer you to the chapter upon 
evenly-marked Norwich Fancy canaries. 

If you are desirous of breeding evenly-marked and Crested 
Cinnamon canaries, which are particularly pretty, you must 
couple a pure Cinnamon canary with a clear or gi'ey-crested 
Norwicli Fancy canary, or, presuming that you desire to possess 
shape in conjunction with the crest in preference to colour, then 
you must use a Manchester Ooppy canary in place of the 
Norwich Fancy bird. Fr<im the produce of this cross you must 
keep the crested birds — those that please you most — and mate 
them again with plain-headed birds bred from crested strains, 
either Norwich Fancy or Coppies, whichever you require. 
By this means you will be able to propagate birds that will be 
likely to please you, and repay you for your trouble and outlay 
as well. Whenever the markings begin to get too light, take 
another dip of Cinnamon Fancy blood, which will speedily 
counterbalance the superfluity of the blood of the clear strains. 

Some of these crosses are extremely handsome, and it must 
not be forgotten that the clear birds bred from them, with pink 
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or palisli red eyes, are valuable for crossing to obtain liens for 
breeding canary and linnet mules. 

Classes. — There are only two classes for 'pure Cinnamon 
cfinaries, viz., jonque find mealy; the former being more deep, 
intense, and brighter in colour than the latter variety ; hut the 
last-named is more largely endowed with that beautiful silvery- 
grey light which pervades the outer surface of the feathers, and 
which is so much prized by fanciers as an indication of high 
breeding and rare quality. 

There area great many varieties of Cinnamon Variegated birds; 
ind(ied, they are capable of being divided into the same number 
of classes as the marked Norwich Fancy birds ; but they never 
are, os they are not nearly so popular at present as that world- 
renowned variety. Hitherto there have been but two classes set 
apart at any show for birds of this kind, and they are principally 
given under the designations of “ variegated yellow Cinnamon 
and “ variegated buff Cinnamon.” Now, what constitutes a 
variegated bird is simply a bird with a diversity of colours; 
consequently, both evenly and unevenly marked birds can com- 
pete together under this head, but the evenly-marked are sure to 
take precedence. The otlier varieties are generally to be found 
at shows which wind up their schedules with that most useful 
and needful class, the “ Any other variety of canary,” and in it 
they figure very prominently in most cases. 

Points. — The true Cinnamon canary resembles in form and 
size the Norwich Fancy birds — perhaps, if anything, they are a 
little larger ; that is, taking the general average of the two 
varieties. The distinguishing features in these birds are colour 
and form, but more particularly the former. The colour most 
prized is a deep rich mellow orange cinnamon, and this should 
be distributed as evenly as possible all over the bird. A light- 
coloured throat, belly, or rump, or even light- coloured thighs, are 
considered blemishes. Next in point of esteem to the birds just 
described are those of a yellowish tint ; but avoid the green and 
the dusky, smoky smut-coloured birds, as they invariably possess 
bad blood. A stripy appearance is bad ; the more nearly a bird 
looks all over one unbroken colour, the more prizable it is. 
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The best wing-markings of the Variegated birds are those 
which are perfectly even — that is to say, the same number or 
cinnamon feathers in each wing, and the corresponding feathers. 
The eye-markings should either encircle the eye completely or 
extend backward or forward, or both, from the centre of the eye, 
these being called “ front ” or “ back centre ’’ eye-markings, 
whichever they may happen to be ; but those that envelop the 
eye and which are known as “ spectacle ” eye-markings, are most 
prized — a white feather intermixed with the dark feathers in the 
wings, or a dark feather with the clear feathers, is regarded as a 
fault. The wing coverlets, saddle and rump feathers, as well as 
those on the body of the bird, barring eye and wing markings, 
should all be perfectly clear externally. The undei*flue feathers 
about the vent frequently blow dark, and those on the thighs as 
well, but these are not considered serious blemishes. Neither 
are dark legs and beaks. I prefer a four-marked bird to a six- 
marked bird, as I do not consider a dark feather on each side of 
the tail an acquisition but rather the reverse. 

Standard of Excellence. — The following standard will be 
found to give the relative value of the different points of merit, 
100 points to be assumed as representing the highest excellence i 

Standard for Judoinq Clear Cinnamon Canaries. 

Points. 

Colour, for depth, clearness, purity, richness of tone. 


brightness and regularity throughout 40 

Quality and Sheen 20 

Size, for length and substance 15 

Condition and Feather 10 

Contour and Carriage 8 

Saddle 7 

Total 100 

Standard for Jddqino Variegated Cinnamon Canaries. 

Points. 

Size, Contour, and Carriage 20 

Wing-markings 25 

Eye-markings 20 

Colour i 10 

Condition and Quality 10 

Saddle 5 

Feathers 10 


Total. 


100 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The Modern Cinnamon. 

The innovations that have been practiced in late years by 
many breeders of canaries, in order to increase tlie size of 
their birds, have been extended to the Cinnamon Canary, and 
carried to such an extent as to greatly imperil the chief 
characteristics of this truly lovely variety of tbe Canary 
family. In place of the beautiful Norwich type of Cinnamons, 
with their peculiar coats of rich orange brown, or deep reddish 
mahogany hue, we have had established a race of great overgrown 
mongrels, many of which show almost every 2>oint 
objectionable in a good specimen of this bi’eed. A 
Cinnamon is a beautiful bird, and its chief and most yalned 
properties are purity of colour and richness and evennoss of 
tone, pervaded by a bright sheeny surface, which should be 
evenly distributed over the entire plumage; it should be free 
from stripiness both on the back,** breast, and sides of the 
body. 

The true colour may be characterised as a reddish-orange 
brown, with good under colour, and in the jonques of high 
merit there should appear a sort of rich ruby colour peering 
through the gi’ound colour; and^ in the buffs, or mealies, a 
rich orange yellow should glint radiantly on the upper surface 
of the body colouring, almost dazzling in its intensity; par- 
ticularly when daylight is fading is this peculiarity observable, 
and it may be held as a sm’e sign of high breeding. It is in 
the evening, or on a dull day, that a good Cinnamon bird is 
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seen in its full beauty ; and it is really a bewitching sight to 
a true lover of this variety. 

But those great overgrown, dusky, murky, indefinite-looking 
objects, with their natural greeny, drabbish, smoky -looking 
hue, and coarse feather (the worst points that a Cinnamon 
bird can possibly possess), together with light-c(>loured throats, 
pale washy-looking breasts, sides, vents, and rumps, with long 
greenish, dusky stripes displayed on their backs and sides, 
till a genuine admirer of this variety with disgust and loathing. 
Why sacrifice every quality that a good specimen possesses 
merely to obtain size? To me it seems simply madness. Size 
can only be obtained by crossing with the Dutch or Lancashire 
birds, and the latter are the lineal descendants of the old Dutch 
canary. In every other feature except size, such a cross tends 
to detract from the chance of producing a high-class repre- 
sentative of the Cinnamon proper. Get size by all legitimate 

f cans that you possibly can, by selection, by breeding from 
>Vble buffs, by the introduction of an exceptionally good 
<irestod-bred bird, inheriting in a large degree the rich colour 
and fine feather of the Norwich plain-head, but eschew the 
direct use of the Lancashire plain-head to obtain your object. 
But the present mode of breeding is first to put a plain-head 
Lancashire cock with a Norwich Cinnamon hen, and from this 
cross to obtain green and variegated green cocks, and clear 
and variegated hens, and Cinnamon variegated occasionally, 
if the Cinnamon blood be reliable and pure. These birds are 
crossed with Cinnamon birds again, and green and Cinnamons 
are produced, but “ size ! size ! ” is still the cry, and the 
Lancashire bird is again resoi’ted to, and this process is 
continued until ultimately a three-pai*ts bred Lancashire 
Cinnamon is produced, with all or most of the faults I have 
specified, and ihen cayenne is resorted to, to cover all these 
defects. Oh, this cayenne ! * It is really the bug-bear of the 
fancy, if not the curse of it, and has done so much harm 
to some breeds that ten years of careful and honest breeding 
would not suffice to eradicate all the evils which have followed 
in its train. There is no kind of science in this kind of breeding, 
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n .0 skill required, no foresight, no brains. It is almost a matter 
of chance ; then why resort to it ? Be warned in time, do not 
destroy one of the loveliest of our varieties for the sake of a 
whim. Besides, fanciers forget that the Lancashire bird is 
descended from the Dutch and Belgian birds, and I am sori’y 
to say that many of them have inherited in a large degree 
the delicacy of constitution inherent in these varieties, such 
as asthma and tuberculosis, and thus they are unconsciously 
propagating these disorders also. The original !N"orwich Cin- 
namons had the most robust constitutions, but how many of 
those modern birds are to be found that have sufficient stamina 
to carry them through three years of breeding operations to 
say nothing of exhibition specimens? I should say very few. 
I am a great stickler for type, but the true types of several 
of our varieties are becoming lost owing to the riding to death 
of this rampant mania for size, and ere long a new classification 
will be needed unless the craze can bo abated. 

If fanciers really do want and admire large mongrel Cinna- 
mons, by all means let them have them, but they should be 
shown in the “Any other variety class,” and not as true 
Cinnamons. The colour of the genuine Cinnamon canary is 
so powerful and vigorous that with care and judicious breeding 
it can be produced in any breed, and Cinnamon Belgians, 
Cinnamon Scotch Fancies, Cinnamon Lancashires, or Cinnamon 
Yorkshires could be easily manufactured, but the colour would 
neither be so fine nor so rich as that found in the Norwich 
Cinnamons, which after all is the ti;ue standard. 

At the present time there are first-class specimens of the 
Scotch Fancy of a Cinnamon colour, and I saw one exhibited 
at Birmingham, by Mr. Greame, of Brough, Yorkshire, in 
1890, a bird, I believe, he purchased in Scotland, and a bird 
of considerable merit, and in England would • be, if properly 
judged, difficult to beat in a class &et apart for Scotch Fancies; 
but singular to say these sports in colour are all hens. About 
twenty years ago, or perhaps a little more, I bought a large buffi- 
crested cock, almost a thoroughbred Lancashire, with immense 
body and a good crest, one of the sturdy thick sort, I put 
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liiia with a rery high-class Cinnamon hen,. my object being to 
breed evenly-marked and crested Cinnamon^ and eventually I 
succeeded in breeding two splendid specimens, almost perfect, 
and both out of the same nest. These were the first birds of 
this variety I had ever seen or heard of, both hens, and pro- 
bably as perfect as they could possibly be bred. It occurred 
to me to use some o^ this blood to get more size into my 
Cinnamon birds and to increase the head properties, and I 
succeeded, but at a great sacrifice in colour. I remember 
sending a bird from this cross to a show at Darlington, and 
with it two other Cinnamons, in the same class, one a gem of 
the first water; and to my horror and disgust this big mongrel, 
as I considered it, was placed first prize, and the best bird 
second. I put £3 on him as his value, and received a telegram 
from Mr. Cleminson, of Darlington, asking the lowest price I 
would accept for him. I declined to accept a less sum, as I 
wanted him to run with a hen of my best strain of Cinnamons 
to increase the size ; he was claimed, and to this day the bird 
is known and referred to among the old fanciers in Darlington 
as “ Telegram,” that title having been given to him after the 
event ; happened a good many years ago. I often regretted 
afterwards that I sent him, as it appeared to awaken a desire 
,^among fanciers to have a race of big Cinnamons, to the 
ilctriment of the more admirable features possessed by birds 
of the pure race. 

I consider that the Cinnamon canary is essentially a bird 
of colour, as much or even more so than the K'oi'wieh plain- 
head, and deprived of this special feature it loses its most 
fascinating charm. True, the colour can be sustained to a 
great extent by artificial feeding, but it can never be obtained 
so pure as that produced by high breeding. 

I do not desire to be considered so conservative as to be an 
opponent to improvements, ‘decidedly not ; but I must first be 
convinced of the advantages that are to be gained by cross- 
breeding. If an increase of size is to be obtained by the sacri- 
fice of points which are far more essential, then I feel myself 
bound to oppose the innovation. Some limit should be placed 
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on the length of this breed, and I think 6 Jin., or at the very 
most 6Jin., should under no circumstances be exceeded, and 
even then it will take years of judicious breeding to bring up 
the quality and colour in a bird of these dimensions. This 
should be accomplished by selection, by breeding from double 
buffs, and an occasional dip into crested-bred iNorwich blood. 
Green birds should be avoided as much as possible in the 
attainment of this object, as this shade of colour in a Cinna- 
mon is most objectionable. It will certainly take a year or 
two longer to breed up from clears and Cinnamon variegated 
birds, but in the end the result will be much more satisfactory. 

I prefer substance to great length. We want the Cinnamon of 
the thick, deep -set, bullfinch shape, and not of the thin spare 
Yorkshire type. 

I would recommend amateurs who desire to attempt to im- 
prove this variety to first obtain a pair or two of the pure 
Norwich Cinnamons of the old school, birds that have been 
bred pure for several generations. Take one pair of these 
and cross them with a pair of large-crested bred plain-heads. 
Let them be pure in colour, rich in tone, and fine in feather; 
big-framed birds, as bulky as possible, but free from coarseness, 
and destitute of the overhanging eyebrows, and with thick 
necks, short legs and tails, but deep broad chests, and widq^; 
backs, and good shoulders. Pair a buff Cinnamon cock, of a 
deep pure colour and level throughout, with a large yellow 
hen of this kind, and a jonque Cinnamon cock with a buff hen 
of the character I have described. It is advantageous to use 
Cinnamon cocks in preference to Cinnamon hens and hens 
of the crested-bred strain, as the colour is more influenced by 
using Cinnamon cocks, and the colours obtained in the young 
are brighter and clearer. Select from the offspring of these 
the clear birds with pink eyes and the Cinnamon variegated 
hens, and cross these again with Cinnamon cocks bred from 
a pure strain, putting a buff and jonque together as before. 
From this second cross there should be some nice Cinnamons. 
Put a cock of this cross with a Cinnamon variegated hen 
bred from the first cross, and another with a pure Cinnamon, 
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and the following season breed from birds the product ion of 
these crosses, always selecting the largest and best. From 
the last pair run two buffs together, but never two jonques; 
avoid all kinds to breed from that show too much of a green 
tinge, or with light-coloured throats, breasts, rumps, or bellies. 
Select those that are pure and level in colour throughout and 
free from stripes, if possible, for future operations, and proceed 
on the same lines; but occasionally, say, once in three years, 
breed them akin, and a strain of Cinnamons will be built up 
that will do the breeder credit, but if he tries to progress too 
rapidly he will assuredly fail to produce a race of birds that 
will stand the test of time. 

In the standard for judging the new type I would make a 
little alteration from my former standax-d, as follows : 

Points. 


Colour for depth, purity, and richness of tone 40 

Quality and sheen 15 

Size for length and substance 20 

Condition and feather 10 

Contour and carriage 7 

Freedom from stripiness 8 

Total 100 


I only give these standards as showing to what extent 
I regard the various properties. I do not advocate judging 
by points, as the process is too tedious, and would be more 
unsatisfactory than the usual method of judging by sight. 
Still it is of the utmost importance that all judges should 
bear in mind the relative, value of the various points, as held 
in the estimation of breeders and fanciers, to enable them to 
make their awards satisfactory to exhibitors and critics alike. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The Cinnamon Crested. 

There is prolDably no member of the British Canaria family 
more interesting than this, and I am pleased to find that the 
variety is coming more into favour every year, and that classes 
are now provided for it at all our best shows. The reason for 
this breed not being so popular as the Norwich Crests is that 
good specimens are more difficult to obtain, and require a 
much longer time to bring them to a state of perfection. I 
bred the first specimen of this variety that I ever saw, some 
thirty-six years ago, but it^ is quite possible that someone 
may have bred them before me. 

I have also been fortunate enough to breed some of the 
best specimens of this variety that I have ever seen, and one 
of these, a young cock, evenly-marked and crested, which 
I sold to a Mr. Hillyer, of Leicester, took, amongst other 
honours, first prize at the Aquarium Show in London, and 
also first prize at the Crystal Palace, at Sydenham, and he 
is the only male bird I have seen that approached an3rthing 
like perfection. 

His mother was a Cinnamon variegated plain-head, bred from 
a green hen, the produce of a pure well-bred Cinnamon hen 
and a crested-bred Norwich cock., His father was an even- 
marked and Crested Norwich bird, whose mother was bred 
between a Cinnamon canary and a Lancashire Coppy. The 
crested blood in him was all of high-class quality. 

There is no difficulty in breeding Cinnamon crests, especially 
self colours. Put a Cinnamon cock bred for a few generations 
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from pure Cinnamons with an evenly -marked and crested 
Norwich hen of good quality; at the same time put another 
Cinnamon cock with a good pure Lancashire crested ben, and 
select from these pairs the best of the crested and plain-head 
youngsters, picking out all those that have pink eyes or are 
Cinnamon variegated, and mating them with pui’e greens, as 
some of the progeny are sure to be. Be sure to select and 
keep the best of the crested birds. The following year keep 
the best crests and those that show the best Oinnamcn quali- 
ties, and cross them with Yorkshire Cinnamons, as these birds 
inherit a lot of Coppy blood, and it will help you to get size 
and crest, the latter being the most difficult thing to obtain, 
as the admixture of Cinnamon blood tends to shorten the 
crest, and this is the greatest difficulty you will have to 
overcome. 

If you prefer the self-coloured Cinnamons, select the greens 
or heaviest variegated from one pair, and run them with the 
self Cinnamons or heaviest variegated Cinnamons bred from 
the other pair, selecting as a matter of course, one a plain- 
head and the other a crest; from the later cross select the 
best-cresleS birds, and mate them with pure bred Yorkshire 
Cinnamons the following year, and so on, going back to the 
crested Norwich and Cinnamon alternately as required for the 
improvement of crest and colour. But if you prefer to breed 
evenly-marked and crested Cinnamons, which are by far the 
handsomest birds of this variety, instead of whole Cinnamons, 
select the best of the Oinnamon variegated plain-heads, and 
put with them mai'ked and crested Norwich birds for first 
cross; from the produce of these choose the best of the 
crested birds, and pair again with the best of the Cinnamons 
variegated, the produce of the other pairs. Choose hens with 
Cinnamon marked wings and caps, or the nearest approach to 
such. In the following year you must exercise your judg- 
ment in selecting birds bred from the pairs named, and if 
you succeed in breeding any evenly -marked and crested, 
which you ought to do with ordinary luck, keep them, and 
pair with hens or cocks closely related to them, and in a 
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few years you will be enabled to breed them more frequently. 
Of course, you will breed birds at first that are not what you 
require, these must be discarded, and sold for what they will 
bring in the market. You may pair brothers and sisters or 
first cousins, but do not continue this in-breeding too long, or 
the birds will deteriorate in size and feather. 

In selecting Cinnamons for these operations you must have 
laige birds, with plenty of substance and good broad skulls, 
and if they have heavy eye-brows, so much the better, as the 
greatest difficulty you will experience will be to get large 
well-fonned crests, as the admixture of the Cinnamon blood 
most undoubtedly has a tendency to circumscribe the crest ; 
therefore, to breed a really well-crested Cinnamon variegated 
bird ^ou want no more Cinnamon in its composition than 
will give the required colour. On the other hand, if you pur- 
sue the improvement in crest too far you are apt to sacrifice 
the colour ; it requires patience, perseverance, and sound 
judgment to obtain what you really want, but when you 
succeed you will be well repaid for all your trouble, for a 
good bird of this variety can always command a good price 
and plenty of customers, and there is a more open field for 
obtaining success than there is in breeding Norwich crests, 
where you have thousands of breeders to contend against, 
whereas the breeders of crest Cinnamons are confined to com- 
paratively few. In a few years these classes will be extended, 
and the demand for them will increase accordingly. These 
birds should be bred and judged by the same methods and 
standards as are applied to the crested Norwich canaries. 



CHAPTER XVr. 


The Evenly-marked Cinnamon. 

These birds are shown in the ‘‘ Any other variety class/’ and 
are generally of the Yorkshire type of bird. Of late years 
some very handsome specimens have been exhibited, and with 
great success. Tlicy can be produced by careful breeding and 
selection between the plain-head Cinnamons and the Lancashire 
Coppies, Some go for the Yorkshire type, and in this case 
long thin Lancashires should be used for crossing purposes ; 
mothers prefer them with more substance, and use stouter and 
fuller-bodied birds. The great thing is to get them well and 
• evenly -marked, and to obtain this it will be necessary to 
cross with the evenly-marked Yorkshire birds. I also advise 
readers to follow the plan recommended for breeding evenly- 
marked Norwich canaries, and also to resort occasionally 
to in-breeding to fully establish the essential points required, 
i.e.f size, colour, markings, feather, and shape. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

The Norwich Fancy. 

Ohio IN. — The Norwich Fancy canaries doubtless owe their 
existence as a distinct variety to the town of Noi^vich, and have 
derived their origin, I believe, from crossing the London Fancy 
or Lizard canaries with the common stock; and by further 
judicious pairing, feeding, and careful moulting they have 
ultimately attained that exquisite colour for which they are so 
widely famed. 

The method of breeding and rearing clear Noiwich, in order 
to produce and retain their rich dazzling plumage throughout 
the show season, was held in such profound secrecy among the 
breeders and exhibitors in Norwich at one time that it was 
publicly asserted by a gentleman of position, then in the 
“ fancy,” that one hundred pounds would not extract the secret 
of obtaining the high colour in these birds and the genuine 
process of crossing them and moulting them in order tx> obtain 
perfection, at least so far as it was then known. Without 
doubt, there was a wonderful amount of freemasonry existing 
among the craft in Norwich some years ago, and they kept 
their secrets remarkably well ; but the bubble burst at last, to 
the chagrin of many, I dare say, and the secret of high colour 
became common property. * 

Varieties. — Of the Norwich Fancy canaries there are the 
clears, the evenly marked, the ticked, the unevenly-marked, the 
green, and the crested varieties. 

The Clear birds have hitherto been held in considerable 





estimation by a great many fanciers, and more especially by 
ladies and amateurs, their gorgeous and brilliant plumage being 
their principal attraction; but now that it has become so 
extensively known that those vivid hues can be readily procured 
simply by administering cayenne pepper, mixed with egg and 
biscuits, and given as food during the period of moulting, it 
is a question whether this knowledge will not dispel the fas- 
cination that has hitherto hung around these birds. That it 
will very materially affect their value commercially I think 
there can be no shadow of a doubt. Meanwhile, I believe 
that the best bred birds will reap the greatest advantage 
from this novel regime, and that they will continue in a pro- 
portionate degree, according to deeding, to b'^ar the palm over 
all their competitors of a more lowly origin, but it is just 
possible that ^ may be wrong m my assumption. However, 
apart from this, there can be little doubt now that, even pi lor to 
the discovery of this ingenious method of using cayenne, many 
of the most highly coloured specimens exhibited owed in a great 
measure their gaudy glistening colours to some particular mode 
of feeding, for it seems to have been long known to the princi- 
pal breeders in hJ’orwich that the exterior grandeur of these 
birds could be materially improved by giving them certain 
ingredients, mixed with their food and othe’^wise, during the 
moulting season, and numerous and various have been the 
devices resorted to for this purpose. Among other things which 
have been tried to influence and improve the colour in these 
birds are : Marigold flowers, cochineal, meadow saffron, annatto, 
beetroot, carrots, maddei? turmeric, mustard seed, &c., but the 
wikohi of these ingredients appear to sink into utter insignifi- 
cance, so far as effect is produced, when compared with the 
magical results which have been achieved by the use of the 
cayenne pepper. See chapter on “ Moulting ” (p. Ib2). 

In addition to the nostrums already specified, and which 
are intended for internal use only, some unscrupulous persons 
have had the temerity to resort to external embellishments as 
well, and to accomplish their object they have applied such com- 
pounds as “ Judson’s Tyea ” and similar preparations. Where 
these artifices have been detected, the perpetrators have been 
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in most instances justly exposed, and likewise excluded from 
competing at those shows where their impostures were brought 
to light. 

The Evenly -marJced variety of Norwich Fancy canaries is 
much admired and greatly prized by the “ talent ” or bird critics, 
and is also regarded by many people of taste and discernment 
as being superior in most respects to the much vaunted London 
Fancy variety. One decided advantage the Evenly-marked 
bird ceidainly has over the last-named breed is this: if it 
happens to shed one of its dark pinion feathers prematurely, 
it is reproduced by a fac simile of the lost feather ; whereas, it 
is otherwise with a London Fancy canary. Another and still 
greater advantage is possessed by the Norwich birds, for they 
can be exhibited for several years in succession, if carefully 
moulted and preserved in good health and fine condition, whilst 
the London Fancies invariably lose their show plumage after the 
second moult. 

Of all the different varieties of Norwich Fancy canaries, there 
are none more beautiful or interesting than the Crested birds, for 
they not only combine — ^when highly bred — the rich and brilliant 
plumage of the clear varieties, but the evenly-marked and 
crested classes possess the much admired wing-markings of the 
evenly-marked or variegated birds, and in addition to these 
advantages, they are adorned with an elegant ornament on thei/ 
heads in the form of a crest; this is designated by some fanciers 
a “ Top-not,” by others a “ Crown,” a “ Coppy,” a “ Toppin,” and 
by a few a “ Tassel.” 

There can be no doubt that the crest is an innovation among 
the Norwich Fancy canaries, and has doubtless been produced, in 
the first instance, by crossing with the ordinary or common 
crested canary, and the introduction of this extraneous blood, 
whilst imparting the coveted ornament, has greatly detracted 
from the glowing colours that the best specimens' of these birds 
so largely inheiit. This drawback might by judicious and 
careful crossing be overcome in a few years ; but, unfortunately 
for experimentalists, there are more weighty considerations in 
breeding these birds than the mere cHainment of brilliant 
plumage. Good crests are not produced easily, and unless they 
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are bred in a prescribed manner — wbicb I sball point out 
presently — they soon deteriorate botb in size, form, and colour. 

Trimming. — There is an amazing amount of trickery carried 
on with marked birds by exhibitors whose conscientious scruples 
are so infinitesimal as in no way to disturb their equanimity, so 
that honest fanciers have bu*- a very meagre chance of success, 
for those who are experienced manipulators in doctoring these 
birds can make a moderately good bird almost faultless. Eye- 
markings can be put on or enlarged as occasion requires by 
using a preparation of the nitrate of silver ; foul wing and tail 
feathers are extracted and substituted by others. This is done 
by cutting the feathers short off through the quill, leaving a 
socket; corresponding feathers from other birds (not good 
enough to show) are extracted and fitted in, and secured with a 
little thin glue or solution of gum arabic. These and other 
similar devices are frequently resorted to, so that judges re- 
quire to be on the alert ; but many of these transformations are 
so skilfully and dexterously accomplished as to defy detection. 

Marking Biros. — Breeders of canaries on an extensive scale 
are sometimes necessitated to place birds of the same variety, 
but of distinct breeds, in a large flight cage together. When 
this happens, each bird should be marked in one or other of its 
wings, separately, and a record of such markings should be kept 
in the diary. Say, for example, all birds of No. 1 pair are 
marked with a notch made in one of the webs of the two first 
ilight feathers of the left wing ; the produce of No. 2 pair, two 
notches in each feather ; those of No. 3 pair, three notches, and 
60 on, making use of both wings if required. These marks are 
made with a pair of ordinary scissors ; but, as much depends on 
being able to identify the different birds for crossing, the greatest 
care in the performance of this duty is necessary. Never resort 
to any part of the bird other than the wings for making these 
marks of identity. The tail f^jathers are so easily knocked out. 

Breeding. — In selecting stock to breed Clear Norwich from, 
you ought to procure a few superior birds ; be sure to purchase 
them from well-establisbed fanciers of good repute and inte- 
grity; by this means you are more likely to succeed in getting 
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STicli birds as you need. You will require both clear and marked 
birds to breed clear birds from, and rather heavily- marked birds 
too ; indeed, one entirely green, if of good colour and quality, is 
by no means to be despised. I think I cannot do better than 
relate here the method of crossing pursued and recommended by 
one of the oldest, most experienced and successful breeders in 
Norwich, after which I will detail my own experience. The 
method recommended by the breeder referred to is as follows : 
First year : Put a clear yellow cock with a marked buff hen ; be 
sure that she is bred from greens (pied birds) and not from 
“ fancy” — by the last-mentioned term he explains that he means 
Lizard canaries — “ because,” says he, ** Fancy must not be used 
except at the proper time, as I shall tell you.” Second year : He 
recommends the young birds (“ clears ”) to be crossed with clear 
birds from a second pair mated in precisely the same way as the 
first-named pair. Third year: He says, “Take the best clear 
birds bred from the last cross and pair with a clear bird bred 
from the ‘ Fancy,’ and you will find the best birds are got from 
this cross;” he explains- that, to obtain a bird such as he 
describes, you must put a Norwich Fancy and a Lizard canary 
together ; from the produce of this pair you are to select those 
birds which are the least marked, and pair them with the 
Norwich Fancy again — I presume with clear birds of the last- 
named variety, but he does not say so. He adds, “ In three ye"ars 
you will breed clears.” “In selecting the final pair to breed 
from they should blow clear all over ; the produce of .this cross 
are only for show, and are of no use to breed from.” He adds 
significantly, “No honest man would sell you birds bred thus to 
breed from again, nor would I buy a bird to cross with except I 
knew the man I bought it of.” See “A Caution” to beginners 
in buying birds (p. 200). 

My own system of breeding clear Norwich canaries is as 
follows : First year : Put a London Fancy and a Lizard canary 
together. At the same time nfiate two clear buff Norwich 
canaries, and likewise two clear jonques, or yellows ; both the 
last-named pairs must blow clear all over, be close in feather, 
and full of quality. This makes thr^.^ pairs of birds in all. 
To hope to be siu^cessful an exhibitor, it would be neces- 
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sary to put together several more pairs on the same plan ; hut 
those I have selected are sufficient for me to illustrate the 
principle of crossing I advocate myself. Second year : Select a 
bird from each of the clear pairs of Norwich Fancy, and mate 
them with birds bred between the London Fancy and Lizard 
canaries. Always choose those nearest clear from this cross. 
TJiird year : Select the lightest marked birds, bufP or yellow, 
from the last crosses, and mate again with clear Norwich Fancy 
birds bred from “double buffs” or “double yellows,” but be 
sure, in the final cross, to mate them so that the ground colours 
of each are of an opposite hue to each other, i.e., the buff or buff- 
marked birds must be put with clear yellows, and vice verad. 
The result will be found satisfactory. The reason I advocate 
this cross is that birds so bred are greatly affected by cayenne 
and other foods for obtaining high colour. 

To breed Unevenly -marlced or Va/riegated Norwich canaries . 
Put a clear yellow and a yellow marked bird together ; select a 
clear .yellow bird from this cross, and mate it with a buff -marked 
bird bred from the last cross in breeding for clear birds, bred 
according to my own method. The produce of this cross will be 
found mostly very rich in colour. The reason alleged for 
breeding from the green varieties is that it strengthens the 
colour and makes it more lasting, and that for introducing the 
Lizard canary cross once in three years with the green birds is 
because it gives a softness to the feathers, and makes them have 
a silky appearance; but if you breed too long in with the 
l|l|5reen ” the feathers get long and rough. 

The Ticked birds are obtained in breeding for clears, and like- 
|or marked birds. They are simply birds that are not 
dhi# clear in colour, but have a slight tick, speck, or mark on 
^rt of their bodies. The points required are the same as 
those iljmed at in breeding clear birds. 

The variety is produced by crossing heavily marked 

Inrds together several times ‘in succession, but two jonques 
(greens) should be put together, say, once in three years, to 
prevent the feathers from becoming too coarse. 

There are probably uc^reeders of canaries that have so many 
difficulties to encounter Li attaining their object as those who 
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pursue tlie somewhat tantalising occupation of breeding Evenly- 
marked birds; consequently those who have made up their 
minds to embark in this particular branch of bird-breeding must 
be fully prepared to meet with hopes kindled only to be blighted 
and disappointments innumerable. To breed evenly-marked 
Noi*wich canaries fit for exhibition, and in the most expeditious 
manner possible, it will be necessary, in the first place, to procure 
a few good evenly-marked birds to begin with, and in selecting 
them I would advise that birds with dark caps be avoided. It is 
absoli^ly necessary to obtain birds of distinct breeds, free from 
blood ^relationship, to begin with. Mate two “ four-marked ” 
birds together; both should be rather lightly-marked than 
otherwise, and one of them at least should have white or flesh- 
coloured legs, and clear under flue feathers (the small feathers 
next the skin) ; this pair, for the sake of distinction, I shall after- 
wards refer to as No. 1.” Next put another evenly-marked bird 
with a perfectly clear one, the latter being bred from a clear 
strain ; it should be large in size, rich in colour, and of undoubted 
quality ; this bird should be perfectly clear in colour all over, 
which fact must be ascertained by taking it in the hand and 
blowing back the feathers over and under the body ; this pair I 
shall call “No. 2.” The following year select the two best marked 
birds, the produce of No. 1 pair, and mate the heavier marked 
bird of the two with a clear bird, the produce of No. 2 pair, and 
che other with the lightest and most evenly marked bird, like- 
wise bred from No. 2 pair. These pairs it will be necessary to 
designate “No. 3 ” and “ No. 4.” The following season select frozh: 
the produce of No. 3 and No. 4 thh best birds, and pair in the 
manner already pointed out; the young birds from the last 
named pairs will be first cousins, but this is just what is ;^anted» 
for breeding them in-and-in occasionally is one of the jftrets for 
obtaining regularity in markings, but it must not be resorted to 
too frequently, or the birds will soon become small and scant in 
feather. To improve the colour in these birds and to preserve 
the markings, I have found it advantageous to cross with a 
London Fancy bird, say, onoe in three or four years ; couple a 
bird of the last-named variety with a o4sar bird^Jbred by yourself 
from an evenly-marked strain, and keep the cmarest birds, the 
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produce of this cross, or those only marked in the wing^« to 
breed from. When the birds get all related through this system 
of crossing, it will be necessary to purchase, from time to time, 
as they are required, one or two good evenly-marked birds from 
some fancier who is reputed for breeding good birds of this 
variety to cross with them. If two evenly-marked birds are put 
together too often, the produce will be heavily marked; this 
must be regulated by resorting to clear birds bred from an 
evenly-marked strain. The great secret in obtaining good 
evenly-marked birds lies chiefly in the following rules ; First, 
in breeding from birds which are evenly-mai ked, and clear 
birds the produce of an evenly-marked strain ; secondly, in the 
process of consanguinity, or blood relationship ; and thirdly, in 
avoiding all birds for breeding purposes which are iiregularly 
marked; no matter how well they may be bred, all such birds 
must be sent to the “ right about.” 

It will be seen by the foregoing remarks that I have confined 
myself to as few pairs as possible to elucidate the system of 
breeding I advocate; but ere you can hope to be successful in 
producing a few birds fit for competition, it will be necessary to 
breed from several pairs of birds, and if you persevere in 
following the instructions I have given, you will find in the course 
of three or four years that you will be able to produce the even 
markings with wonderful precision and regularity ; but be very 
careful about the introduction of new blood, for if you happen to 
introduce a bird bred from irregularly marked birds, it will cause 
you a great amount of trouble and vexation. I might have 
advised you to put two clear *birds, bred from No. 2 pair, to the 
two evenly-marked birds known as No. 1 the second season, but 
I have purposely avoided doing so for fear it might confuse 
beginners. 

For breeding purposes, be sure to keep all the clear birds with 
eye-marks ; these you can utilise where clear birds are required 
with greater advantage. You may likewise preserve all the 
birds with evenly-marked wings and one eye-mark, or birds with 
two eye-marks and one wing-mark, as all birds of this descrip- 
tion are choice stock birds : birds marked on the head, neck, 
chest, or rather heavily in the tail, as well as all iiTegularly- 
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marked or pied birds, you must dispose of at the first opportunity. 
If you breed a bird with heavy wing markings, but slightly 
marked about the eyes, mate it with a bird that is clear in the 
body, with eye-markings only. If you have a bird with heavy 
eye-markings and lightly marked wings, pair such a bird with 
one that is marked in the wings only, and so on. With these 
instructions you only require experience to enable you to breed 
evenly-marked birds with undoubted success. Birds bred in 
this way for four or five years are very likely to produce evenly- 
marked mules ; choose the clear or very lightly-marked birds for 
this purpose. 

It will be necessary to pair two buff-marked birds together 
sometimes, or a buff -marked bird and a clear buff bird from an 
evenly-marked strain, as this tends not only to improve the size 
of the bird, but it increases the quantity of feathers, although, 
as a rule, you should breed from a jonque and mealy (yellow and 
buff). 

If you desire to breed Crested Norwich canaries (old type) 
for exhibition, you must first procure a few good crested birds, 
either males or females. I prefer the former, as I find that the 
progeny more frequently favour the male parent than otherwise. 
They must in all cases be good specimens, or of undoubted high 
breeding, and you will find it advisable to claim a few prize 
winners at some of our best shows — the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham is probably the best for this purpose. It is held usually 
in the month of February, which is, or ought to be, the end of the 
legitimate show season, and hence exhibitors are disposed to put 
a selling price upon them if they with to pai-t with them. If you 
cannot attend the show yourself, the Secretary — whom I have 
always found exceedingly obliging at all times — will claim for 
you such birds as you require, if you send him a P.0.0, in 
advance and instructions what to do. To an ev^ly-marked and 
crested cock you should put a ^lear, or very lightly-marked 
plain-headed hen, bred from a crested strain. You should 
purchase your hens from some respectable, well-known fancier, 
who has made his mark as a breeder of crested birds, to begin 
with; afterwards keep hens bred b^ ^ourself. If the cock 
or hen is a clear bird with a dark crest, then it ought to bo 
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paired Tvith a plain-lieaded bii-d of the opposite sex with ^ dark 
cap and wing markings, or a clear bird from a dark*creeted 
strain ; but by crossing the clear aud marked birds together yon 
have a chance of getting young birds of both yarieties in the 
same nest. In order to improve the colour and quality of your 
birds it will be necessary for you to cross them occasionally with 
clear birds, not of the crested strain; in this case you should 
mate a marked and ciested bird, or a clear bird with a dark 
crest, with one as evenly marked as you can procure of a high- 
coloured strain, for if you cross with clear birds you may expect 
to get more grey and clear crested young birds than da rk-crested 
ones. Select from this cross the best crested and heaviest marked 
birds, and mate them with clear birds bred from a marked and 
crested strain ; or, better still, if you can procure them, with clear 
bodies with dark caps. Whenever you breed birds of the descrip- 
tion just named be sure to keep them ; they are invaluable for 
breeding purposes, and far more difficult to procure than crested 
birds^ To improve the evenly-marked and crested birds in their 
markings, you will be obliged to cross a clear bird with a dark 
crest, or one lightly wing-marked, with an evenly wing-marked 
bird of the plain evenly-marked strain (four marked), and if 
marked about the head it is so much the more to be preferred, 
but must be marked nowhere else ; this should be done about once 
in three or four years. It is the regular custom to couple a 
jonque and mealy bird together (yellow and buff), but if you wish 
to breed large birds, close in feather, with large well-formed 
crests, you must frequently breed from two buffs or mealies, but 
be sure that one is crested, ahd the other crested bred ; this must 
not be overdone, or the produce will be coarse. I sometimes 
select a bird nearly all green, with a crest, and cross it with a 
clear bird, as it improves the colour both of the body feathers 
and the crests. When you have succeeded in producing a race 
of birds with crests and markings to your liking, breed them 
together occasionally a little “sib” (consanguinity), say, first 
cousins, but be careful not to overdo it, or the produce will 
become small, weak, and puny. By the adoption of this method 
you will perpetuate the fccttures you require. 

If you pair two crested birds with each other, their progeny, as 
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a rule, will be bald at tbe back of the head, or have mop crests, 
which is a great disfigurement in either case. The majority of 
crested birds are more or less bald behind the crest; but by 
breeding two buffs together you will soon overcome this defect. 

A crested bird can be identified when it is only a few days old 
by its peculiar formation of the head, and a very small smooth 
spot is generally visible on the top and at the back of the 
cranium. As soon as you discover that you have an unusually 
good crested bird, place it by itself as soon as it is able to feed 
on seed ; and be sure that the cage in which you place it is 
provided with good sized holes to get its head through when 
feeding or drinking, or the crest will get chafed and disfigured. 
After a crested bird has moulted it should not be placed with 
another bird until the show season is over, because the other 
bird is pretty certain to pluck its crest, and the feathers will not 
grow again until the bird moults. 

Before concluding this subject, I would strenuously advise 
those who are devoted to the Norwich Fancy canaries not to 
neglect the methods of crossing pointed out to improve the 
breed, as I am convinced that it will in the end prove more satis- 
factory than the newly- discovered system of feeding to produce 
high colour, and which, I think, must of necessity be attended 
with baneful results, as such a powerful stimulant as’ cayenne 
pepper cannot but be injurious to the health of canaries. See 

The Influence of various Ingredients on the Colour of Canaries 
and their Hybrids ” (p. 171), 

Classes. — The clear Norwich canaries, as well as the evenly 
marked, the crested, the ticked, the green, and the imevenly 
marked, are each divided into two separate classes, i.e,, jonques 
and mealies. 

In the Clear varieties there are the jonques and mealies, better 
known as yellows and buffs, but “orange” would be a much 
more appropriate and fitting name for the first-mentioned 
variety, and “ orange mealies ” for the latter, as these appella- 
tions are more truly descriptive of their real colours. 

There are only two classes for Evenly-marked birds, which are 
arranged thus: Evenly marked yellow Norwich canaries and 
evenly-marked buff Norwich canaiies, and these may consist of 
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“ two-marked,” “ four-marked,” or “ six-marked ” birds ; for, with 
all or any of these markings, a bird is eligible for competition ; 
all being entered in the same class, under one or other of the 
names just referred to. 

The Crested canaries are divided into six classes as follows : 
Clear buff, clear yellow, erenly - marked buff, evenly-marked 
yellow, unevenly- marked buff and unevenly-marked yellow; 
although it is seldom that committees of shows set apart more 
than four, and mcie frequently only two classes, for these 
varieties, which is unsatisfactory alike to exhibitors and judges- 
The evenly-marked and crested birds are considered, by most 
fanciers, as the first of the crested varieties, and next to those 
the clear bodied and dark crested are held in the highest 
estimation. 

Points. — Tn size, shape, and general appearance, the Cleour 
and Ticlced N'oi’wich resemble the markedland crested varieties, 
the chief distinction being that those u®er consideration are 
quite plain ; that is to say, destitute of oimament in the shape of 
even markings, crests, &c., but they ought to excel the other 
varieties in richness, depth, and brilliancy of colour. Despite the 
efforts that have been made by a few fanciers, who are deeply 
interested in these birds, to overrule this hitherto universally 
acknowledged chief feature, as the prmcipal charm, and to set 
up a new theory of qualifications, it cannot succeed, for the 
merest tyro in the “ fancy ” knows quite well that colour has 
always been considered the ruling chai-acteristic in these birds. 
This refers to the old type of crested Norwich. See chapter on 
the new type (p. 314). 

The choicest specimens of the Unevenly -marked varieties are 
unquestionably those with perfectly oval caps and even wing 
markings ; indeed, it is a matter of opinion as to whether birds 
marked in the. manner described are not entitled to be considered 
evenly-marked. For my parjj, I contend that they are, for the 
simple reason that canaries only possess one head each, and 
hence an oval cap should be regarded as a regular marking ; but 
as birds of this description are permitted to be exhibited in the 
unevenly-marked class, without complaint, I have no desire to 
disturb this arrangement. When the cap is well formed and the 
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wing-markings even, a bird of tliis sort presents a very attractive 
appearance, and has a host of admirers. Next to a bird marked 
as described, I should prefer one with dark cap, eye-mai*kings, 
and wing-markings, or one with evenly-marked wings and eyes, 
and one dark feather in the tail, and next to these, a bird with 
one eye mark and evenly marked wing. Colour and quality, 
however, in this class of birds are indispensably requisite. 

The principal features which entitle Evenly -marked Norwich 
canaries to the distinguished position which they hold are their 
gorgeous colours and regular and artistic markings, but more 
especially the latter, as they are most difficult to obtain, even 
to an approximation of the criterion of excellence. 

The first and most important of the markings in the evenly- 
marked birds are those of the wings. A bird may have two, 
four, five, seven, or any similar number of dark feathers in each 
wing, or it may have five in one wing and seven in the other, or 
any similar or other number, and still be considered a legitimate 
candidate for this class, so long as the wings appear even to* the 
unaided eye ; but a bird so marked will show to disadvantage if 
shown against a bird with perfect wing markings — that is to say, 
if a judge is careful, and h&,ndle8 the birds when performing his 
judicial functions, which too many of them neglect to do. There 
are very few birds perfect in this respect, even among those 
which figure prominently as winners at our best shows. Some 
judges prefer a bird lightly marked in the wings ; others, again, 
prefer them heavily marked rather than otherwise ; but a bii?d 
with the first nine pinion feathers white, and the remaining tune, 
or the secondary pinions, black, corresponding exactly on 
side, is, without doubt, the most perfect of all, and those nearest 
to this standard come next. Many birds, and birds of great 
merit, too, very frequently are possessed of a " mixed ” wing, 
that is, one or two white feathers intermixed with ,the black ones 
or vice versa \ both are regarded as grave faults, but more 
particularly the latter, as it is more readily detected by the 
naked eye. 

The next markings of importance are those of the eye. Some 
birds are pencilled in front of the eyes*^ only, and others behind 
the eyes, whilst others again are pencilled both in front of and 
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beliind tlie eyes, wbicli is preferable to being marked on om Bide 
of each eye only; but tbe most approved and perfect eye- 
markings are those which encircle the eye completely, and these 
are known as “ spectacle ” eye-marks ; they should not be either 
too large or too small, but proportionate with the size of the 
bird, and in keeping with the wing-markings ; when well formed 
they ought to be elliptic, or egg-shaped. 

Symmetry in marking is an important consideration, and one 
which is too frequently overlooked or ignored. The other 
recognised markings are one or two dark feathers on each side 
of the tail; but these must be the extreme outside feathers, 
and none others. Such markings may be regarded as doubtful 
acquisitions, although a few of the “old school” profess to 
cherish a liking for them. Nevertheless, there can be no 
question that a perfectly “ four-marked ” bird is the beau ideal of 
a bird of this variety — I mean a bird with good wing and eye 
markings, and a clear tail. “ Two-marked ” birds may be 
possessed of wing markings only, or of eye-markings only, with 
a clear body, but a bird having a clear body and a dark feather 
on each side of the tail only, is not so recognised. Slany good 
judges prefer a bird with evenly-marked wings and a clear body 
to a “ six -marked ” bird, as they look upon the tail markings as 
a detraction and not as an embellishment, but those with eye- 
markings only are the least valued of all except for mule 
breeding. 

It will be found, on closely examining an evenly-marked bird, 
that its eye-markings do not exactly correspond; at least, I 
never saw one with both eye^markings precisely alike, and I have 
scrutinised hundreds. Those birds with eye-markings most 
closely resembling each other are to be preferred. A good 
saddle is an indispensable requisite to an evenly-marked bird, 
and a point deserving of attentive consideration, as a finely 
formed, full, flowing saddle greatly enhances the appearance of 
the wing-markings. Some fanciers term evenly-marked wings 
y shaped, but I fail to see the force of this, as a Y is much 
thicker on one side than the other, and therefore, a bird to be 
y wing-marked must Mre one wing more heavily-marked than 
the other, hence it would not be even. 
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With the exception oi the markings ali’eady described, a bird 
of this variety should be clear in all other parts of the body, and 
it is desii*able that it should be free from dark feathers in the 
saddle and coverlets, whether of wings or tail. The greater 
portion of marked birds are dark in their under-flue feathers, 
and others again are tinged on the thighs, vent and rump, and 
have dark legs and feet. These are only regarded as minor 
considerations: but where two birds are equal in merit in all 
other respects, the bird that possesses the fewest of these 
blemishes is undoubtedly entitled to bear the palm. 

The evenly-marked Norwich canaries are about five inches and 
upwards in length. In form they resemble the original, or, as it 
is more frequently named, the common canary. They should 
have round, full heads; necks medium in length, and rather 
stout ; bodies full and plump, with deep, broad, well-developed, 
and prominent chests ; broad, well-filled backs, and substantial 
shoulders ; legs rather short, but well set ; carriage easy and 
commanding, with plenty of vivacity. 

The Crested Norwich birds in size and general conformation 
resemble very closely the foregoing variety. The head should 
be round, broad, and full ; the neck moderately long, and gradu- 
ally increasing in thickness from the junction next the head to 
the shoulders; the body should be full and plump, and of a 
demi-semi-circular form from the throat to the vent ; the back 
broad at the shoulders, tapering towards the tail, and slightly 
curved outwardly ; the tail projecting in an obtuse manner from 
fche body, although it is usually termed “ straight ” by fanciers. 
The chest should be deep, broad, Und full. The body colour 
clear, bright, vivid and level throughout, except the shoulder 
blades, or pinion covers and rump, which are always more 
intense in colour in highly-bred birds — this is termed “ quality ” 
by the cognoscenti. The flights, tail feathers, and vents of all 
birds are invariably paler, but more so in some birds than in 
others. Closeness and firmness of feather are advantageous, and 
likewise denote quality ; and a full well-formed circular saddle 
is a great acquisition, especially to a marked bird, for it shows 
the wing markings to much greater* cwivantage, and makes 
them appear more angular, or, as it is generally termed. 
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“cleaner cnt.** The feathers should be silky in texture and 
appearance. 

The crested birds are generally a little inferior in colour, 
when compared with the choicest specimens of the clear 
varieties, but it is amazing what amount of improvement has 
taken place in crested birds in this respect during the last 
'•few years. 

The crest consists of a tuft; of feathers which cover the upper 
portion or crown of the head, and it is formed in many respects 
like a flower, as it appears to converge to a point or centre, and 
the feathers overlap each other like the leaves or petals of a rose, 
or marigold, falling or drooping partly ove’* the teak, eyes, and 
back pai*t of the head of the bird, and this feature constitutes the 
chief point of beauty in this variety of canu,ry. The crest varies 
in shape, size, and colour. There are the elliptic or oval crest, 
the round or circular crest, and the shield crest (so called from 
its resemblance in form to the escutcheon) ; the last is rounded 
in Iront, and as it extends backward from the centre or orifice it 
expands in breadth, and terminates in an almost horizontal line, 
except at the extreme outer edges, where two small elongated 
tufts of feathers (one on each side corresponding) project like two 
diminutive horns ; these are termed by some “ pheasants* ears.” 
A well-formed crest of this description is exceedingly handsome, 
more particularly when it is adorned with a hood — that is, 
with a dark patch of feathers extending from behind the eyes 
of the bird, and down the back part of the' neck for some dis- 
tance, and partly over each side of it as well. In shape it is like 
a monk’s cowl, and is frequently termed a “hood crest,” and 
sometimes a “ curtain crest,” and when perfect in form it is 
considered by connoisseurs as the chef -d* oeuvre of crests. 

A good crest of any form should have a clearly defined but 
well filled centre, from which the feathers should fall gracefully 
in every direction over tl^e head ; it should likewise be well 
filled and closely packed, without a break or split in any part 
of it. It ought to come well over the beak, eyes, and base of 
the skull; the longer and thicker it is the better, provided 
it is well formed aifd well proportioned. It should be as flat 
as possible on the top, and have the appearance of having been 
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presded with a flat iron. The colour most admired is dark 
green, approaching to black. Next to green comes grey or 
mottled, called by some fanciers “grizzled;” clear crests are 
held in the least esteem of all, so far as colour becomes a 
consideration. You cannot get a crest too dark, nor too large, 
provided it is well-formed and densely packed. The formation 
of the crest is the chief consideration, next size, and lastly, ' 
colour. It is not customary at shows to make separate classes 
for the different forms of crests; all are shown together, and 
each fancier has his opinion as to which he considers best. 

I know from experience that the most difficult form of crest 
to produce in anything like perfection is the shield crest with 
the hood; and those who have made crested birds their 
particular study will acknowledge that this is by far the 
handsomest. 

The Evenly -marhed and Crested canaries look best, I always 
think, when they are not too lightly wing -marked. I prefer 
a bird with the first six or seven large flight feathers clear dnd 
the remainder dark. The darker and more defined they are, the 
more valuable the bird possessing them becomes. In a really 
first-class specimen of this variety none of the wing coverlets or 
saddle feathers should be dark, only the flights specified and the 
crest ; a mixed wing is a fault, that is, a white feather inter- 
mixed with the dark ones, and this frequently happens. A self- 
coloured tail, whether dark or clear, and even a mixed tail, 
provided the dark feathers are at the outer edges of the t^ail, 
and correspond, is admissible, but a clear tail is without doubt 
most esteemed. A black feather or Inore on one side of the tail 
only, although the bird has evenly-marked wings, is considered 
a disqualification in an evenly-marked and crested class, and a 
bird so marked should be entered in the “ unevenly-marked,” or 
“ any other variety ” class. For my part, and many fanciers are 
of the same opinion, I should be disposed to admit a bird of this 
description into the evenly-marked class, and count three points 
against it for the defect, as it is birds of this stamp that tempt 
unscrupulous fanciers to tamper with them. 

Standards of Excellence. — The folfowing tables will be 
found to give accurate estimates of the relative points of merit 
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in the difPerent varieties, 100 points to be regarded as a inaxi> 
mum of perfection : 

STA271>ARi> yOB JUDOINa NOBWICH OANABIBS, 

Points. 

Colour, the principal considerationii heinjBf vividness, 
clearness, and purity, the tint mostly esteemed 
being deep orange, and distributed evenly and re- 
gularly over the breast, back, vent, *c., of the bird 4 £> 

Quality, for extra brilliancy and sheen, particularly on 
the crown of the head, pinions, or shoulder blades 
andmmp, a id for having a fine silvery luminosity 


pervading the head, neck, breast, &c 90 

Size of birds, for length and substance 8 

Condition and feathers 15 

Contour and carriage 6 

Saddle 6 

Total 100 


For the Ticked and Qreen varieties the same standard as that 
given for the clear birds will he found equally applicable ; but 
with regard to the Unevenly -marked birds tbe markings, which 
form an interesting feature in this class, must he taken into 
consideration. I therefore give the following as a standard of 
excellence : 

Standard for Judoinq Unevenly-Marked Norwich Canaries. 

Points. 


Markings 20 

Colour 30 

Quality 15 

Size (length and substance) 8 

Condition and feathers 15 

Contour and carriage 0 

Saddle 6 

Total 100 


The following is the Staifdard of Excellence for Evenly -marked 
Birds : 

Standard for Judgino Evenly-Marked Norwich Canabieb. 

Points. 

Colour — for richness, intensity, and regularity through- 


out 25 

Marking and pencilling, 35 points, sub-divided thus: 

Wing-marking 90 

Eye-marking 15 

Saddle — for fulness, shape, «nd closeness 8 

Condition and quality (meal or floss) 10 

Size (length and substance of bird) 8 

Feather»— for fLmness and sheen 8 

Contour and carriage 6 

Total loo 
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The Standard of Excellence for Crested Norwich is as follows : 

Standard for Judging Crested Noiiwich Canaries. 

Points. 


Crest 45 points, sub-divided as follows : 

Form and size of crest 30 

Colour of crest 7 

Centre of crest 8 

Total 45 

Colour of bird— for depth, evenness, and brilliancy .. 10 

Wing-marking 10 

Condition and quality 10 

Feathers 10 

Contour and size of bird 10 

Saddle 5 

Total 55 

Grand Total 100 


All show birds ought to have good sound legs and feet; the 
wings ought not to overlap each other at the tips, nor droop 
from the shoulder like a “slip wing.” 

An otherwise good bird might, through an accident, lose a 
claw, or cross or droop its wings more than is natural. I do 
not think it would be right to disqualify it as a shoV bird on 
this account; but all such imperfections ought to be carefully 
looked for by judges, and, when discovered, should be fully 
considered and well weighed ere the awards are made, and for 
each defect so many points should be deducted from the 
qualities of the bird so maimed as they considered right and 
just to all parties concerned. 

The standard for judging the clear and unevenly- marked 
Crested varieties, with the exception of the wing markings, is 
the same as that already given. At those shows where the three 
classes are merged in one it is for the committees to say whether 
the wing markings of the evenly-marked birds are to count, as 
judges, not being instimcted to the contrary, should adhere to 
the standard. 

What is an Evenly-marked Bird? — This question has 
frequently been asked of late, and there appears to be much 
difference of opinion on the subjeeji. I will endeavour to 
explain the matter clearly and tersely. 
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A bird marked with, a round spot in front of each eye is 
known as a “ pea-eye-marked ” bird ; other eye markings consist 
of a line in front 01 behind the eye, and frequently both ; and 
in other cases the eyes are surrounded with oval or roundish 
dark markings, known amongst fanciers as “spectacle eye 
marks,” These last-named are considered the most perfect, and 
consequently are most esteemed. When a bird is possessed of an^^ 
of these appendages and a perfectly clear body in other respects 
it is considered evenly-marked, and is termed a “ two-pointed ” 
bird. If, however, in addition to these marks it has a dark 
feather clearly visible in either wing or the tail, then it is 
classed with the unevenly-marked or variegated birds. If a 
bird is marked near one eye only, and is quite clear in colour 
on all other parts of the body, it is known as a ticked bird. 

A bird marked in each wing, although it may have five dark 
feathers in one wing and seven in the other, or seven in one 
and nine in the other, or similarly marked, but appearing even 
to the i||j^dcd eye, is considered an evenly-marked bird, and 
is designated a “ two-pointed ” bird also ; but if marked at one 
eye only and on any other part of the body including tail in 
addition, then it becomes an unevenly-marked bird. A bird 
marked at each eye and in each wing and nowhere else, is 
undoubtedly the most perfect type of the evenly-marked 
variety, and is termed a “ four pointed ” bird. I consider a 
bii’d with well-formed spectacles or oval eye-markings, and 
the nine secondary flying feathers in each wing coloured, the 
beau ideal of an evenly-marked bird. Again, a bird marked 
at each eye and each wing, and with one or two dark 
feathers on each side of the tail (being the extreme outside 
feathers) is also an evenly-marked bird, and is known as a 
“six pointed” bird; but if it has only a dark feather on one 
side of the tail it is not eligible, but with two on one side 
and only one on the other ^t is still regarded as an evenly- 
marked bird. The dark tail feathers are, in my opinion, a 
drawback mther than an advantage, although I know that 
some fanciers differ with me on this point. I have never 
seen a perfect evenly-marked bird, nor do I believe one has 
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ever been bred hy any fancier. Some years ago I made this 
variety of bird my especial study, and I bred some of the 
most perfectly marked birds I have ever seen, and some of 
them were never beaten when exhibited in the best of company. 

It is rare to get the eye-markings nearly equal, and in the 
wings there will generally be found one or two more dark ^ 
feathers in one wing than in the other, and one or two white 
feathers mixed up with the dark, or a few dark feathers in 
the saddle near the junction of the wings may occasionally 
be found just above the rump, or on the rump, vent, or 
thighs. These blemishes do not entitle the birds to be shown 
in any other class than the one for the evenly-marked, and 
when allowed to remain they count as points against them 5 
but I am sorry to say many exhibitors manipulate birds 
showing such blemishes to a considerable extent. It is not 
uncommon for an otherwise perfect bird to have a few dark 
feathers at the butts of the wings, which is a great blemish, 
and when judging a class of this sort I have frequently* had 
to disqualify birds for being “faked” (trimmed) — many of 
them even by some of our most successful exhibitors. I need 
not say that the practice is a dishonest one and a robbery 
from honest fanciers. 

What is a Yarieoated Bird? — This is another bone of con- 
tention among fanciers, but one that is not, in my opinion, 
difficult to settle. A variegated bird is simply a bird diversified 
in colom*, and whether these colours appear in the shape of 
even- or uneven-marking, it is to all intents and puiposes a 
bird diversified in colour, and consequently a variegated bird. 
You cannot go beyond the definitions given by the compilers 
of our dictionaries. I am aware that many bird fanciers do 
not regard an evenly-marked bird as a variegated bird, but 
it is so nevertheless. To prevent any misunderstanding, the 
Committees of Shows should exerpise the utmost care in com- 
piling their schedules of prizes, and state precisely what variety 
of birds are intended to be allowed to compete in certain classes, 
and this should be done in the clearest manner possible. The 
word variegated has proved misleading to many exhibitors, 
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and, therefore, I would suggest that the most stmightforwird 
plan would be to state clearly and emphatically what is really 
meant.. For instance, supposing you wish to include in one 
class all variegated birds, whether marked in regular or an 
irregular manner, the schedule should read thus : Evenly- 
marked, Unevenly-marked, or Ticked. If you wish to exclude 
the Evenly- marked, then the words, Unevenly-marked or Ticked 
should be substituted. But what are you going to do with 
the evenly-marked birds, which are really the gems of this 
variety? You surely would not relegate them to the other 
variety class, as it would be an undoubted injustice to do so. 
At some shows, in fact at most of the best shows, separate classes 
are given for evenly -marked specimens, and this order of things 
I consider much the best, but at small shows, such liberality 
cannot be exercised on account of the expense. Therefore, 
when judges find that evenly-marked, unevenly-marked, and 
ticked birds all compete together, every allowance should be 
mad^ for size, shape, colour, quality of feather, and condition ; 
and as the evenly-marked birds lose considerably in colour and 
frequently in size and form, the contest is often keener than 
many suppose; for it must be remembered that all birds not 
eligible for competition in an evenly-marked class must of 
necessity be eligible for an unevenly-marked class, and this 
would include all birds marked in each wing and with a dark 
cap; all birds evenly-marked in the wings and at the eyes 
but with one dark feather in the tail, or with evenly-marked 
wings and one eye mark; and those marked at each eye and 
in each wing but with a small spot or speck on the crown 
or centre of the head. These, of course, are the perfection of 
unevenly-marked birds so far as mai’kings are concerned, and 
in a class including both varieties these birds frequently make 
the contest very warm, as a little extra size, or superior colour 
or contour, may easily cast^ the balance of points in their 
favour. 

Some fanciers would like to have three and five pointed! 
birds relegated to the evenly-marked classes, but this I regard 
as nonsensical. I would rather see all marked birds come 
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under tlie simple head of “ Variegated, " for hy no rule of 
logic or common sense can an unevenly -marked bird be 
classed as an evenly-marked one. Birds that are heavily or 
badly marked requh-e to be possessed of some extraordinary 
merit beyond their markings to have even a remote chance 
of success as a prize winner, when competing against such 
birds as I have described. 

What is a Ticked Bird? There’s the rub! A bond fide 
ticked bird is a bird that possesses one clear and distinct 
dark tick or spot on some part of ihe body, that can be 
discovered without the aid of a magnifying glass, or straining 
the sight for the space of ten minutes to find its where- 
abouts. I do not consider a clear-bodied bird with a little 
dark under-flue feather on the thigh or at the vent a ticked 
bird. Birds with these slight blemishes are eligible to com- 
pete in clear classes, and such trivial defects should be taken 
into consideration in awarding the prizes. I do not place 
much weight on these defects myself, and would only count 
two or three neutral points against birds so marked. 

Evenly- and unevenly-marked Cinnamons of the Norwich 
type are never shown in classes for Norwich birds, but are 
invariably entered in the A.O.Y. class ; the same remarks are 
equally applicable to Cinnamon-marked birds of the York- 
shire vaiieties. 

For my part I see no reason why Cinnamon-marked birds 
of the Norwich type, or the same variety of birds of the 
Yorkshire type, should not compete against green-marked 
birds of the same varieties, and where committees decide on 
this the fact should be specially mentioned in the schedules. 
No doubt this opens up another question, and that is, why 
should not Cinnamon crests be made to compete in the 
Ci'ested-Norwich classes P My answer is, that this may be 
regarded As quite the exception to the rule, from the fact 
that the introduction of Cinnamon blood stultifies the cresi 
propei-ties, and, therefore, a Ciimamon-crested bird woulc' 
have no possible chance of competing with success in thif 
class. But with marked birds it is otherwise, as tb< 
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Cinnamon colour does not interfere with regular marking, as 
may be proved from the fact that some of the be^t of the 
evenlyrmarked Yorkshire birds of the day are Cinnamon- 
marked. 

In a minted class of variegated birds, an evenly-marked 
bird has undoubtedly a greater chance of gaining a prize 
than a patched-about bird, or even a ticked bird, as great 
weight is always given to regularity of marking. On the 
other hand, to preserve these features, in-breeding has to be 
greatly resorted to, and this has a tendency to deteriorate 
qualities, such as size, colour, feather, form, and robustness, 
and these points can always be obtained in greater per- 
fection in a ticked or irregular-marked bird. Judges officiat- 
ing at shows where mixed classes prevail, have to use their 
best endeavours to balance all the points enumerated in a 
fair and impartial manner; and then in the absence of one 
or two high-class specimens of evenly -marked birds, there 
is a greater chance of success for the exhibitors of ticked 
and irregular-marked specimens than many exhibitors believe. 
Still, I have no desire to allure the owners of these birds 
into the belief that a chance of winning a prize with a 
niodeinte specimen is not remote; on the contrary, I say that 
it would be useless to expect to take a prize in such a class 
as this with a ticked or unevenly-marked bird, unless it 
excelled greatly in size, form, colour quality, and condition. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

« 

The Modern Plain-head Norwich. 

As prognosticated by me in tlie last edition of tbis book, 
a great and marked change has taken place in the style and 
type of this variety of canary. 

Owing to the introduction of cayenne and other ingredients 
for producing deep, bright colour (which is regarded as the 
chief feature in this class of birds), the original small, active, 
dapper little Norwich bird of former days, famed for its rich, 
natural mellow colours, its lovely silky feathers, its close- 
fitting coat, and clean-cut appearance and active movements, 
has now been superseded by a larger, more heavily feathered 
and bulky bird, created between the bird last described and the 
Yorkshire and Lancashire varieties mixed, to obtain greater 
length and substance of body. A great deal has been written 
and said on this subject by many of the leading fanciers of this 
variety. In 1890 a conference on the subject was held at the 
Crystal Palace Show, and a meeting formed of some of the 
principal exhibitors, dealers, general fanciers, amateurs, and 
judges, and a standard to breed to was agreed upon. The 
birds, according to this, should be thick and cobby in shape, 
and should measure so much as six-and-a-half inches in length, 
whereas the old style used to measure from five-and-a-quarter 
to five-and-three-quarter inches, and an inch added to the 
length of a bird is equal to twelve inches added to the height 
of a man; so the plain -head Norwich are enlarged almost 
beyond recognition. Of course, to detain this style of bird 
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the type is considerably altered owing to the infusion of so 
much foreign blood — ^the beautiful rich, natural colour and 
silkiness of feather are considerably sacrificed. But for the 
use of condiments to produce the required colour no such 
change would have been tolerated, so that it is doubtful 
whether the discovery of this method of obtaining artificial 
colour is of any benefit whatever to bird fanciers generally. 

I think that six inches should have been the utmost limit 
allowed to birds of this variety, and if the same free license 
is continued to be allowed to breeders, it will soon become a 
dijBBcult matter not only for amateurs, but even lor judges, 
to distinguish the plain-head from the crested-bred, and, in 
some cases, these latter from thick-set Yorkshire birds. It is 
a great mistake, in my opinion, to bring the type of these 
varieties so closely together. Of course, we know that a 
Yorkshire bird should be slimmer, lighter, more graceful, and 
more erect than a Norwich bird, and that a crest- bred should 
be fuller in the head and body, and have the overhanging 
eyebrows which, in a plain-head, would be esteemed a fault; 
but according to the present method of producing these 
varieties, a plain-head Norwich is often difficult to distin- 
guish from a small Yorkshire bird, and another, probably 
out of the same nest, may just as nearly resemble a crest- 
bred ; and if this tendency to increase the size in these 
varieties is cherished, I contend that in a short time it will 
be possible to breed specimens of Norwich plain-heads, crest- 
bred plain-heads, and Ycftrkshires, from the same pair of 
birds. This possibility, in my opinion, ought not to exist; 
but since the rage for large birds has become a craze of 
the present generation of fanciers, and many of the most 
attractive qualities are more or less ignored, I fear that in 
a short time we shall entirely lose some of the best features 
of the old and beautiful bird which so greatly charmed oui* 
predecessors. 

The question may some day be asked, who is to blame for 
these things? My answer would be, the judges. These are 
the men who ought to lead and guide exhibitors, instead 
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of, as at present, pandering to the whims and fancies of 
inexpeiienced breeders. 

Where this craving for size, to the detriment of all 
other qualities, will lead, I do not pretend to know, but 1 
think it has already done an incalculable amount of mischief. 
Amateurs desirous of breeding these modem plain-heads 
should, if possible, procure hens of the old original stmins, 
and mate these with large specimens of the crest-breds, with 
long stout bodies, broad deep chests, wide substantial backs, 
small narrow heads, and short tails; or they may pair a 
hen of the description named with a Lancashire plain-head 
cock, and select from this cross the shortest and stoutest 
birds (many of which will not exceed six or six-and-a-half 
inches in length), and pair these again with small, short, 
thick-set, crest-bred plain-heads; or a bird bred between a 
Lancashire and a Yorkshire first cross may be put to a bird 
of the original Norwich type to breed these modem varieties 
from. It is all a matter of taste and judicious selection. The 
colour can be obtained by feeding during the moulting pro- 
cess, but those birds which show richest in natural colour, 
and which have favoured the primitive type, will assuredly 
show up best, so far as colour is concerned, at the end of 
the process. If you first cross the plain-head and crest-bred 
together, in some cases too much skull and eyebrow will 
be produced, but if these birds are again crossed with a 
good specimen of the small Yorkshire variety, the present 
admired type will be obtained. As soon as you succeed in 
getting the birds up to the required standard of size and 
shape, breed them sib— ^.e., in and in — for a generation or 
two, and then introduce fresh blood from some other fancier, 
who has a similar type of birds to your own. It takes a 
few years to produce in anything like perfection a new style 
or type of canary. ‘ 

The only thing further that will be needed will be to feed 
occording to the methods we recommend to obtain colour, 
but it wiU be found that birds b]jed«.in this way will be 
better adapted to the yellow than the red-fed classes for 
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shows. Of course, it will be necessary to exercise care and 
judgment in selecting your breeding stock ; broad-beaded birds 
showing too much eyebrow must be discarded; symmetry, colour, 
and compact tightly. feathered birds must-be chosen, if you 
expect to succeed in breeding prize specimens. The large- 
headed, thick-set, long-feathered offshoots should be crossed 
with Lancashire plain-heads, to obtain birds to show in the 
crest-bred plain-heads ; but unless they have big, broad heads, 
heavy drooping brows, deep broad chests and heavy shoulders, 
with a profusion of body feather of good length, they will not 
be suitable. 

Birds bred in this way are useful to cross with Cinnamon 
birds to obtain size and shape, but it mi.st not be overdone, 
or you wiU lose too much colour, which, in my opinion, is 
the greatest feature in a Cinnamon canary. As the Norwich 
canary originated in the city of that name, the name is still 
upl^eld, but the present type of bird owes its origin as much 
or more to the Yorkshire and Lancashire crosses than it 
does to the bird so called. It is known that Noiwich fanciers 
and exhibitors have had to go to Yorkshire to obtain fresh 
blood both for breeding and exhibiting this modem variety, 
but this will only be for a limited period, for there are no 
keener or more spirited fanciers of canaries in the world than 
are to be found in Norwich. 

jSome twenty-six years ago, I, with Messrs. Jno. Rutter, 
Thos. Clark, C. J. Ayre, Geo. Shiel, Edwin Mills, W. Rogers, 
SnjSfton Hall, and a few others, got up an open all-England 
show in Sunderland, and I was much astonished to find that 
Mr. Richard Mackley and Mr. G. Collinson came all the way 
from Norwich with their show specimens; Mr. W. Walter, 
from Winchester, Hants, and Mr. Howarth Ashton (with 
his man, Jofies), from Manchester. I made all the prelimi- 
nary an'angements for this show up to the time of opening, 
but being held at Christmas-time I could not see my way 
clear to continue as acting secretary, and I tried to get Mr. 
Mills to take my place. He objected, but said, “I can find 
you a man that will do the work admirably, but he knows 
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notlimg about birds; nevertheless, he will do everything in 
his power to carry out your wishes.” This man was the late 
William Anthony Blakston, and he proved a very useful 
adjunct, and this was the means by which he was brought 
into the “fancy.” He was an astute and intelligent man, 
and one that could readily pick the brains of most men, but 
as a practical breeder his experience was very limited ; 
his knowledge was gained from other men, such as Rutter, 
Clarke, Wilkinson, and others. I do not say this in dis- 
paragement of Mr. Blakston, whom I have always considered as 
a shrewd, clever, and ingenious man, and a fluent writer, and as 
such I have always admired him, but I believe that many 
people who did not know him intimately run away with the 
idea that he gained his knowledge from practical breeding 
and observation, which was not the case. He could truly 
have said with Wotton, “I am but a gatherer and dispenser 
of other men's stuff.” 

The interest taken in birds now, as compared with the bird 
fancy thirty years ago, may be taken from the fact that 
Messrs. Mackley, of Norwich, alone dispose of something 
like 20,000 birds in a year, whereas thirty years ago the 
sale out of Norwich would probably not reach 1000, spread 
over the whole of the breeders in that city, whilst I should 
think that more than 40,000 birds were sold in Norwich 
during the year 1890. 

The bird selected as a model for the modem type is thick- 
set, or very stout in body, a deep broad chest, broad b^ck, 
substantial shoulders, a neat round head, plenty of feather, 
close-fitting wings, and a moderately long tail — a tail in every 
way proportionate to the size of the bird, and the lighter and 
more compact it is the better — a broad spreading tail is an 
eye-sore. The bird should stand semi-erect, and well over the 
perch, and there should be no loobe feathen3 about the breast, 
thighs, or vent, and no appearance of eyebrows. The entire 
covering of the bird should be tight-fitting, the colour rich, 
level, deep in tone, bright in hue, well fringed with meal, and 
soft and silk-like in texture, which denotes high quality. It 
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takes some time to breed a truly typical bird, and bence bigh- 
class specimens are rare and costly, botb for exbifcition and 
breeding purposes. Even tbe best known specimens at times 
breed inferior stock; still prize winners generally come from 
tbe best birds. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The Modern Crested Norwich. 

Some thirty-seven years ago crested birds were despised, and 
I have laboured all these years, not only in cultivating the 
breed, but also in encouraging a taste for it in others, and I 
feel fully satisfied with the result of my labours. 

I have now in my possession the first evenly-marked and 
crested yellow Norwich canary 1 ever saw. I need hardly^ say 
that it has been under a glass shade for at least a quarter of 
a century. I bred it some six-and-twenty years ago, and at 
that time it created quite a sensation in the bird world. I 
have also one by the side of it which I bred some seven years 
ago, a bird that could win at this day, and the difference is 
very marked between them, and shows at a glance the wonderful 
improvements that have been achieved in the last tllenty 
years towards perfecting this variety. 

The modem crested Norwich has been produced by crossing 
the original and true type of created Norwich Canaries with 
the Lancashire Coppies ; and I believe I am not far from the 
truth when I say that the first attempt to introduce this 
cross, of course, in a surreptitious manner, was made at 
Noi-thampton some eighteen years ago. Since the first intro- 
duction of the Coppy, which was done in a stealthy manner, 
breeders have become emboldened, and latterly no secret has 
been made of it, as judges instead of putting their veto upon 
it, have openly encouraged it, not only by awarding the whole 
of the prizes in the crested classes to birds of this type, but 
by lauding them when writing the accounts of the shows 
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where they judged, and some going so far aa to tell the 
fanciers that it was “ a step in the right direction/* Being 
thus encouraged, the breeders have gone on, step by step, 
introducing the Coppy from one generation to another, until 
some of the birds of the present day are so fully impreg- 
nated with that blood, that if it were not for the body 
markings and dark crests which Ooppies never possess — and 
the cayenne feeding — ^it would be a difficult matter to dis- 
tinguish some of these birds from genuine Ooppies. I have 
seen specimens, yea, and successful prize winners too, that 
in conformation of body and crest bore no resemblance what- 
ever to the real, true type, the original. Crested N'orwich 
birds and the last-mentioned variety, however good they may 
be in all points, have no chance whatever of taking prizes 
when competing against this modem variety. The breeders 
in Norwich, however, have no just cause of complaint against 
this, comparatively recent innovation, as they themselves were 
among the first to impart this foreign admixture into the 
old breed, and some, if not the very best specimens of this 
new variety have been produced in that town, although not 
necessarily exhibited by Norwich men. I have been behind 
the scenes, and know where most of the best birds came 
from that have been exhibited by different fanciers since 
their first introduction to the public. I am free to admit 
that I consider the cross an immense and beneficial improve- 
ment in many respects, but I certainly would like to see 
them distinguished by a more appropriate and fitting 
title, and I imagine that ere long they will come under the 
more apt and truthful designation of Marked or Yariegated 
Ooppies, or Lancashire and Norwich Union Orest, and it would 
doubtless be to the advantage of fanciers themselves if this 
were so, as no restraint would then be felt by either breeders 
or judges, and a still further improvement would doubtless 
be effected in their appearance and general contour. No one 
who is acquainted with the different varieties of these birds 
can doubt that the j)ve3ent appellation is entirely anomalous 
and utterly misleading. 
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To breed tbis variety successfuUy it is necessary to obtain 
Coppies of tbe very best type procurable, and cross them with 
Norwich birds of the best crested strains obtainable, but it will 
require years of judicious crossing to obtain birds as perfect as 
can be found at the present day, and in the hands of practical 
breeders only. Anyone desirous of experimenting on his own 
account I would recommend to begin with crested Noi'wich 
heiJ|i and plain-headed Lancashire Coppy cocks, always being 
careful to choose the latter birds short in tail and massive in 
body, with well- developed craniums. The Norwich hens should 
be evenly-marked, or gi'een birds from an evenly-marked strain ; 
be sure they are of good quality and type, and always procure 
them from well-known breeders, not exhibitors, in all cases, as 
most of these people purchase their show birds from other 
fanciers more successful and experienced than themselves. 
Always keep the heaviest-marked birds, the greens, and those 
with dark caps and wing markings, to cross into the Coppy 
blood again, as the latter variety, being bred for purity of 
colour for so many , generations, have a great influence on 
the colour of the cross breeds, and birds with clear or 
grizzled crests are not nearly so valuable as the dark crested 
birds. 

I am very particular myself about having birds from an 
evenly-marked strain to begin with. Though no one cfl.n 
breed these birds with regularity, I endeavour as fal* ^ I 
possibly can to retain this blood, and I get my share of 
evenly-marked young ones. 

I choose all my hens with great substance, and large broad 
heads, veiy full breasts, short legs and tails; in fact, Nor- 
wich in shape, and Coppies in substance, a sort of condensed 
Coppy. When I get them as large as I oa!h, full of Coppy 
blood and the Norwich Fancy shape of body, I bre^ them 
together, and invariably choose two marked birds, as this 
establishes the markings, increases the green colour, and in- 
tensifies it as well. The object is, in fact, to establish th( 
points and markings already obtained.^ I do this for tw< 
generations and then dip into the Coppy blood again, alwayi 
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olioosing those birds which show the best blending of the two 
varieties and the nearest to the Norwich birds in contour and 
colour> 

It is astonishing to observe how these crosses sport at 
times, some taking after the Coppies, and others entirely 
after the Norwich varieties, whilst others show a happy 
blending of both. The latter are the birds which should be 
selected for further experiments. Eschew long tails, and 
long thin bodies; all birds resembling the Yorkshire Fancy 
in shape should be discarded. 

I have sometimes bred three distinct types of birds from 
the same parents, and no one could have believed, excepting 
only those who know by experience, that these birds were 
related, much less brothers and sisters, and reared in the 
same nest. 

I have had specimens that were more than half-bred 
Coppies, that no one could have distinguished from the pure 
Norwich breed, and others which would have passed for 
Coppies if they had been clear in colour, whilst the third 
would show the admixture of the two varieties thoroughly 
blended, and these are the birds that are most valuable. 

Some birds show it in only two ways, size of body and 
form of crest — the true Norwich shape, and this is what 
breeders aim at. A true Norwich crest is broader at the 
bacl^dhan it is at the front, and the best specimens are 
Enislil off at the back of the neck with a curtain or hood 
like a monk’s cowl. Coppies never have this appendage, and 
most of the Coppy crosses are also destitute of this ornament, 
and have a round or elliptic crest which appears clean cut 
all round, and which is strongly indicative of Coppy blood. 
It is no uncommon occurrence for two birds from the same 
nest to be exhibited in the same class, the one to receive 
high honours and the othey to be disqualified for showing 
“ too much Coppy.” Several instances of this kind are within 
my own personal knowledge, and I consider it the strongest 
argument that can be brought forward to show that the 
present designation 0^ these birds is a misnomer. 
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A. bird o£ tbiB Tariety should be large in size, and should 
resemble the Norwich Fancy in shape, being full in the body 
and head, deep and broad in the chest, short in the legs, 
wide across the shoulders, and not too long in the tail. The 
crest, however, is by far the most important feature, and 
next to this, contour, colour, quality of feather, and con- 
dition. The crest should be round, oval, or shield-shaped, 
that is wider at the back than the front; the latter being 
the true Norwich type of crest. 

Some fanciers, as well as judges, prefer one kind and 
some another. All of them look well, provided they are properly 
formed, free from faults, and are well and artistically 
linished. I think, however, that those which are full and 
round in the front and square at the back with the cowl are 
the most telling, as they appear much larger than a round 
or oval crest finished close off at the back of the bird’s head. 
A good crest of any form should be broad and long in the 
front, come well over the eyes, and drooping with regularity 
all round: some crests stand off and do not droop, and are 
in the form of a flat button; this makes the crest look very 
wide. I do not despise a bird with a crest of this sort, if it 
is perfectly flat and well formed. 

Those who have had much experience in breeding crested 
birds must know that it is quite as difficult to get a good 
well-finished back crest as it is to get a long broad-frontal 
crest; hence, when a bird is possessed of both these quali- 
ties, it must be of greater value* than a bird which possesses 
only one of them. For my part, I breed both kinds, and can, 
therefore, readily appreciate the difference. 

A bird shown by the Messrs. Mackley, of Norwich, in the 
year 1883, at Dudley (in the Evenly -marked class), where it 
obtained second prize, and at the Crystal Falace (in the 
Unevenly-marked class), where ct obtained first prize, was a 
grand example of the type of crested birds I advocate, and 
unless he has been beaten since, is probably the best crested 
bird living, including every variety af crested Norwich canary. 
Hid crest is, in my opinion, simply perfection, and his back 
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crest prodigious and exqui8ite|j^ finished, and I cofiaider it 
gives him an undoubted advantage over any bird not adorned 
with this appendage. 

To obtain size of body and profusion of feather, breeding 
with two bu# birds is much resorted to; but this should be 
done with care and judgment, as it is apt to produce coarse 
ness of feather both on the body and crest of birds. Others, 
again, to enlarge and improve the size and form of the crests, 
•put two crested birds together, and if these are not properly 
matched, the result is either a large mop crest, without 
quality or proper form, or it may result in a sparsiLy of crest ; 
but when two crested birds are judiciously matched, a good 
crested bird may occasionally be bred in this way. If ever 
you breed from two crested birds, be sure to select two which 
are undoubtedly well bred and not deficient in crest properties, 
and keep the plain-heads bred in this way and put to crested 
birds again, as this is a sure method of improving and 
enlarging the crests ; but this, too, must be done with care 
and caution, or you will obtain birds with faulty crests. 

A good crest must, in the first place, be adorned with a 
good centee, distinct but closely filled in all round, appearing 
like the j^^d of a small pin. It should be placed about the 
middle dfe-the head of the bird, for, if placed too near the 
beak, it gives the appearance of a short and narrow frontal 
crest; and I have seen good birds spoiled through having the 
centre placed in this way, although it mak^ such birds 
show a greater profusion of lateral crest; but a properly 
balanced crest is unquestionably the most prized. From this 
centre the feathers should radiate in a unifoim manner, and 
be placed as close as they can be packed without the slightest 
appearance of a break in any form. The crest should lie 
quite flat to -the head of the bird, and appear smooth and 
unruffled. It should also be^ broad and expansive, thick and 
solid looking, with a good droop, giving it something 
of the appearance of a mushroom. A thin hairy looking 
crest is objectionable, however good it may be in other respects, 
and such crests are e&sily disarranged. 
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A flaw or opening in tlie front or at the side of a crest 
would be fatal to the chance of any bird on the show bench 
in good company; but there are a class of exhibitors who 
can patch up and trim faulty crests in a wonderful manner, 
and this is practised by some of them to a great extent; the 
loose feathers that have an aggravating and defiant method of 
standing erect are cut off short, or if very few in number 
are occasionally plucked out. A system of grooming is likewise 
resorted to ; the bird is caught regularly every morning, . 
and he is toileted like a baby ; his crest is brushed with a soft 
tooth-brush, dipped in water when necessary, and if this 
operation does not succeed in bringing the stray and wayward 
feathers to subjection, a mixture is used in the final pre- 
paration before the bird is exhibited; bandoline* is one of the 
compounds used, and a weak solution of gum and spirits of 
wine, diluted with water; gum arabio or gum mastic are pre- 
feiTed for this operation, but it must be used very weak, or 
it will be detected. It requires skill and practice Uf use 
these artifices properly; and I only mention them to put those 
unacquainted with such devices on their guard, as I have heard 
of amateurs claiming such “faked’’ birds at a show, and after 
moulting them, they could not understand how they had dete- 
riorated so much through, as they supposed, not getting a 
good moult. Such practices are not only highly repr^ensible, 
but they are dishonest, and the perpetrators of them deserve 
to be exposed. As a safeguard against such birds being 
claimed, it is usual to place a fabulous price on them, but 
not in all cases. Those birds "v^ich need no grooming are 
much to be preferred; but high class birds of any variety, 
free from faults, are scarce, and consequently very costly. 
Good crested birds should be carefully handled, and not 
washed of tener than is absolutely necessary ; the same remark 
applies to all other show specimens, but more particularly to 
crested birds than most other varieties. Every care should 
be taken to preserve them from dust and smoke, and they 


* A preparatiou for* the *hair. 
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should always be kept in single cages by themselves so long 
as they are required to be exhibited. 

On€^ of the chief secrets of getting large crests is in 
obtaining a superabundance of feathers, and these should be 
long as well as profuse. 

In selecting birds to breed from, fanciers should examine 
them minutely before purchase, when this can be done, to 
see that they possess this property ; pass one of your fingers 
over the head of the bird from back to front, turning over the 
feathers, and, if good, they should come down to nearly the 
end of the beak ; then blow the body feathers back ; if a bird 
is full of feather, you will have to blow hard before you can 
obtain a sight of the under body; and if they are of good 
length as well as dense in quantity, that is what is required. 
As I have provioiisly remarked, the quantity of feathers is 
greatly increased by breeding from two buff birds, instead of 
the recognised method of a buff and yellow; but when this 
is Inserted to frequently, a coarseness of feather is produced, 
which is objectionable, and to counteract it, crossing with 
yellow birds is necessary. Yellow birds are never so full of 
feather as buff birds, and they are more silky in texture. 

All show birds containing the Coppy crosses ought to be fed 
with cayenne, or other ingredients, to influence the colour 
during their moult, as they suffer much in loss of colour 
through the Coppy crosses ; and high colour, next to a superb 
crest and contour, is the next thing to arrest the eye of a 
and when you succeed in obtaining rich and brilliant 
colour in these birds, the judges are generally nonplussed 
and deceived as to the actual amount of Coppy present in 
the specimens. 

I object to an immoderate use of cayenne pepper, but other 
ingredients can be used for this purpose which are harmless 
in their action. — See “ The influence of various ingredients on 
the Colour of Canaries” (p. 135). 

When a bird is satisfactory in all other respects, but has a 
long “Coppy tail,” it is the custom of some exhibitors to 
draw it out about a* month before the date of the show to 
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which it has to be sent ; it then appears with a three-parts 
grown tail, which completely hides the defect. 

At> open badly filled-in ccDtre is a great di’awbach *^0 an 
otherwise good bird, and this is one of those faults for which 
no remedy can be discovered; but in order to prevent such a 
fault appearing conspicuous, some exhibitors have recourse to 
dye, a subterfuge which frequently deceives a judge; and how 
few of these men there are who, when they do detect tliese 
fraudulent practices, have the moi^al courage to expose them, 
and more particularly so when the birds are the property 
of a professional exhibitor — and these are invariably the 
oft'enders. 

The question may be ashed — ^How are the judges to know? 
Yt^ry easily; show cages tell tale^ ; and after a judge has had 
a bird through his hands at thr(‘e or foiir different shows, it 
presents what they term “ an old familiar face.’’ 

The pcdnls for judging this variety should be the same as 
those given for adjudicating on the original variety* of 
Norwich-Crested Canaries. 

The illustration is taken from my bird “ Titan,” and he is 
an excellent representative of a true Norwich-Crested Canary 
of the modern variety, fined down. 

In this year of grace, 1891, we have reached a climax im 
the breeding of this much cs teemed variety. The old type of 
Crested Norwich has now entirely disappeared from the show 
bench, as it would in these days of “Giants” stand 
chance of success, for the modern type are such “ monsters,” as 
some of their admirers are pleased to term them. The fact is, 
that the new variety is so thoroughly impregnated with Lanca- 
shire Coppy blood that there is a great deal more of the Lanca- 
shire ill their composition than that of the Norwich, by which 
name they are still known ; but this I consider very unfair to the 
Lancashire breeders, and I hope some day that they will be 
known and recognised under the title of dark-crested Lan- 
cashires. I do not condemn the innovation of the Lancashire 
blood, as it has greatly impi'oved th4? Norwich in many 
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respects, and more particularly in the size and formation of 
the crest, which, after all, is doubtless the most distinguishing 
feature of this variety of canary, and has remedied many of 
the defects obseiwable in the original Norwich birds, such as 
baidness at the back of the head, the result of too much 
in- breeding and double-crest breeding. It has also been the 
means of improving the shape of the crest; producing more 
round and oval crests. The old Norwich type were full and 
square in the back crest, whcj-eas the Lancashire birls are 
deficient in this respect, but they fairly surpass the Norwich 
birds in length and width of frontal and side crest owing to 
the great length of feather inherited from their ancestors, the 
old Dutch canary. Thus the cross has proved most beneficial 
and advantageous by blending the j>roperties possessed by 
each variety. That this variety has been vastly improved is 
indicated by the fact that many modern specimens have realised 
nejirly as many pounds each as the best specimens of the 
crested birds a quarter of a centuiy ago would realise shillings. 
One of the best specimens of the day is the “Prince of Wales,’* 
a bird purchased by Messrs. Mackley Bros., of Norwich, from 
a breeder at Plymouth, for £20; others we could mention 
that have been sold for similar and even higher sums, such 
as £30, £35, and £40, and I know of one case where £50 was 
offered and refused for probably the best bird of liis day, £G0 
being asked for him. I, myself, offered Mr. G. E. Russell, of 
BrierR'y Hill, £30 for ])robably the best bird he ever possessed, 
"^^Sr^for which he paid, L believe, £20 to a firm in North- 
ami) tons) lire. I have bred several birds that have realised 
£5 and £10 each, and some of these, after winning prizes in 
first-class company, have been re-sold at much higher figures. 
I enumerate tliese facts to show that the successful breeding 
of this A^ariety is a source of profit as well as pleasure, but 
such birds are not bred eve?y day — not by the most successful 
of breeders — neither can they always he obtained from the 
best-breeding stock procurable. I have knoAvn a pair of birds 
produce high-class ^ecimens, and yet when these birds were 
separated and mated with other birds equally well bred, the 
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offspring from both parents proved most disappointing, so 
that whenever you find a paii* of birds produce young of a 
superior class, do not separate them; and in order to keep 
the blood pure breed them occasionally nearly allied, say, 
brother and sister, or uncle and niece, and so on. I also 
recommend fanciers who breed extraordinarily good birds, if 
they desire to keep up their name and fame as successful 
exhibitors, to keep the best of their specimens to breed from, 
and n(-t to sell them even at “fancy” prices, for in the long 
run it will pay best to keep them, for good specimens can 
only be bred from typical parents as a rule. 

There is also a great deal depending on selection. Choose 
birds that possess the best points ; you must have very stout 
fulbbodied specimens, with wide big heads, thick necks, and a 
profusion of long feather, especially on the head, which, when 
turned back, should reach to the end of the bill, and with 
thick drooping eyebrows also; only you must not discard, a 
really well-bred bird simply because it does not happen to 
inherit all these qualities. I have great faith in good blood, 
and I have known grand birds bred from hens that were 
undersized and ratlier small in head and body, but of un- 
doubted quality as regarded breeding; hens not at all such 
as I would have selected had I not known the strain. On 
the other hand, I have seen miserable specimens produced ’ 
from birds possessing all the q^ialities I have named — I refer, 
of course, to crested-hred plain-heads — but which wertj^n^t 
the produce of high-class j)arents 4 so that it behoves 
amateur to be careful in the selection of his breeding stock. 

]\1y advice is to keep your own plain-head hens, and buy 
crested cocks that have taken honours or prizes at the leading 
shows, and the more sti*ains of high-class blood you can get 
into your birds the more reliable and profitable tliey will in 
time become, and the more certain you wiil be of producing 
typical specimens. Tiio Lancashire ‘fanciers are now very 
loath to part with their bv'st birds. A few years ago some 
spirited breeders of the Crested-Norwieh \?u.riety offered them 
tempting prices, and in many cases succeeded in obtaining 
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tlieir very best specimens, and the result is tbat the Lanca- 
shire birds have in many respects deteriorated, and some of 
the cross-breds, passing under the name of Crest ed-Norwich, 
could beat them on their merits on the show- bench in Lan- 
cashire points alone, and in a few cases I have known this 
done with clear crested birds. Another reason why the Lan- 
cashire birds have lost in size and fullness of body is that 
some of the most prominent breeders of these birds have 
introduced the modem variety of Cresbed-Norwich blood (clear 
crests, of course), to improve and enlarge the crest of this 
variety, and it is doubtful if, in so doing, they acted wisely. 
I think not. Neither do I think tljat the breeders of the 
modern Norwich have shown sufficient discretion in dipping 
so deeply into the blood of the Lancashire birds, for it 
must be remembered that this variety is the produce of the 
old Dutch and Belgian birds, mixed with the blood of the 
common old-fashioned English canary, and as the Dutch and 
Belgian blood vastly predominates, the breed has inherited 
all the delicacy and weakness of constitution of the varieties 
named ; and in consequence of the unlimited admixture of 
this blood with Norwich crests, the modern Norwich has 
become much more delicate than birds of the old type, being 
subject to tuberculosis, asthma, and kindred complaints. 
Many fanciers who strive to keep in the front rank of suc- 
cessful exhibitors have found to their cost that it is rather 
expensive “ game ” to keep up, for some birds costing 
large sums have not lived more than two or three years when . 
exhibited regularly, and were bred from, as they speedily 
became affected with diseases of the lungs or liver and 
succumbed during that trying ordeal, the annual moult. 

It seems to me strange that this craze for size in body 
and crest ^should lead fanciers and judges alike to ignore 
other qualities which are •most desirable in a perfect speci- 
men, such as even mj«'king, rich colour, silky feathers, and 
above all robust health ; all these might be attained in time 
with judicious breeding and care ; but in order to do this, 
some limit as to length should be agreed upon, and I think 
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that in time a model bird, possessing the much admired 
substance of body, and with a crest that nothing could excel, 
might be produced in a bird limited to a length of 6Jin. ; 
and to obtain a bird up to this standard, it would have to 
possess at least one-half of Coppy blood, for this is the 
medium of length between the original Crested-Norwich and 
the Lancashire bird. 

Size is certainly a fundamental property, but with it you 
ivquire i*efined shape, and either a clear body or evenly- 
marked wings, rich colour, sound soft silky feather, a nice 
carriage, a lively gait, and a general healthy appearance. 
Then the crest should be round or oval, the centre should 
be ’Well set, close, and well filled in all round; the frontal 
crest should be broad and semi-circular, and come well over 
the beak; the side crest should be full and descend below 
the eyes ; the back crest should be profuse and c.ome well 
over the hind part of the head, and be neatly rounded off 
at the extreme base of the skull, or it may extend a short 
way down the neck, but should lie close and flat all over. 
There sliould be no upstanding wayward feathers in a pei'fcct 
show bird, every featlier should be smooth, close fitting, and 
firm, and with as much density as possible, so that it cannot 
easily be disarranged; and in addition to these qualifications 
you want a short beak, a thing diflicult to obtain. A large 
bill is a great detriment to an otherwise good bird, and 
makes the frontal crest appear shorter than it actually is. t 
A bird possessing all these qualities would indeed be a mra 
avis, and few birds, even among the chief prize takers, can ' 
boast of three- fourths of them; but some excel in one feature 
and some in another, and hence the art, and science, and 
pleasure lies in the successful endeavour to create by skilful 
and judicious crossing, a bird as near the standard of perfec- 
tion as it is possible to obtain, k have noticed that some 
large-crested prize-winners have been wide in the back crest, 
and naiTOw at the front, and others in the opposite direction^ 
not well balanced, even, and regular ; •and, in the same class 
might be observed a bird with a beautiful round or oval crest, 
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of good shape and quality, but not profuse, that would be 
passed by or receive a simple H.C. or V.H.C. card. This is 
too bad, and ought not to be. I have frequently been struck 
in looking over the prize-winners at a show to find how widely 
divergent in type and quality the first, second, and third prize- 
winners often are, even in the same class, and I have heard 
young fanciers say, “How are we to know what to breed to 
when the judges themselves don’t seem to know ? ” and I 
think they were quite justified in their remarks. This some- 
times happens for want of an extended classification, which, I 
think, in the case of crested birds, might be made at many 
shows with beneficial results. There ought to be a class for 
clear bodies and dark crests, another for evenly-marked and 
crested, a third for unevenly- marked and crested, and a fourth 
for any other vanety of crest. At all shows this could not 
be expected, but it might be carried out at the largest and 
bqst of them, and I think it would be a means of preventing 
degeneracy in quality and type. If things continue as they 
have of late the present title of Norwich will have to be modi- 
fied or altered, in which case I would suggest that the word 
Norwich be expunged, and that the following classification be 
substituted : Dark-crested canary (clear body) ; evenly-marked 
and crested canary ; unevenly -marked and crested canary ; 
’any other variety of crested canary. This arrangement 
would clear the way for amateurs, and give breeders the oppor- 
tunity of gratifying their various humours as to size, type, &c., 
and the judges would hold a free hand to deal with them as 
they think proper. 1 am, of course, opposed to such a change, 
but I think it high time something was done one way or the 
other. 

I have frequently been amused to find a bird entered in an 
“ Any other •variety class ” as a “ First cross Coppy and Norwich,” 
whereas at the same show .there have been birds, and some 
of them prize winners, exhibited in the Norwich classes, that 
were fully' three-parts bred Ooppies. It is too funny to con- 
template, far too funny, by half. Open the gates by all means, 
if fanciers cannot agree to a standard type, and let the birds 
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be classified as I have suggested, and in a few years the 
difficulties at present experienced will solve themselves, and I 
have no doubt in the manner first suggested. 

In moulting crested birds for the show bench, artificial heat 
is an essential, and it should be applied both internally and 
externally, in order to fully develop the crest properties. By 
intcmnlly, I mean by cayenne feeding, and by externally, to 
being moulted in a room at a temperature of not less than 
60 deg., nor more than 70 deg. 

Where the Lancashire cross is freely used it is of import- 
ance to breed from green or heavily variegated birds on one 
side, otherwise grey or clear crests will predominate, and they 
are of much less intrinsic value than dark ones, however good 
they may be in size and quality. 

In mixing up two varieties of birds, such as the Norwich 
and Lancashire varieties, where many of the chief features 
are widely divergent, such as type, colour, and feather, .bo 
create an improved breed there are always a number of 
difficulties to be overcome, and it takes a long time to dis- 
cover where the improvements are to be continued or diver- 
sified to suit the classification at shows and the views of 
particular judges. An occasional cross with double crests is 
believed by many to be a good method of increasing* the size 
and fullness of the crests, but it lias so many drawbacks* 
that I do not as a rule advocate it. 

Too many mop crests result, and some of them stand up 
as defi.antly as the quills on an ^raged porcupine, and to 
breed this out you must have recourse to plain-head blood, 
so that the supposed advantages to be gained are somewhat 
problematical in cases of this sort. Occasionally a good result 
Is obtained, but this is only the exception and not the rule. 
I prefer to UbC plain-heads bred from two crested birds ; 
these are undoubtedly an acquisition for breeding purposes. 

If you desire to breed high-class • birds of this kind you 
must he very particular about the plain-heads ; the crested 
i-irds there is no difficulty about, f(>r good crests are not 
produced from inferior birds. Tlicre is a great outcry for 
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birds with broad skulls and plenty of feather, but you must 
have the right sort of blood as well. I hare bred some 
s])lendid birds from hens of medium size, and some with 
rather small heads, but I knew that they possessed the blood 
of several prize winners. I certainly like length of feather 
on the head, and good drooping eye-brows are indicative of 
high breeding, but I am not such a stickler for long body 
.feather as some fanciers are; at the same time I like dense 
feathering of the body. Some of the best crested birds I 
have ever seen were produced from parents with medium 
length of body feathers and long dense head coverings; 
whilst some of the worst crested birds I have bred were the pro- 
duce of birds with immense body feather, both long and profuse, 
so that there is no golden rule to be followed on these lines 
alone. Blood, gentlemen, blood ! Nothing tells like it, whether 
in breeding birds or animals, and unless you can get the 
right strains to breed from, all your efforts will result in 
nought. I not only recommend the best - known strains to 
breed from, but good specimens must likewise be obtained. 
To ensure success this rule must be closely followed. Moral: 
Never dispose of your best birds whatever the temptation 
may be. 

This rule rigorously carried out was the secret of the suc- 
cess of Robert Ritchie, of Darlington, wlio for years carried 
all before him in the Lizard classes, and only when illness 
and misfortune overtook him, and he let his best birds go, 
did he lose his position as a- successful exhibitor. 

It is customary before pairing crested birds to cut the 
crest and tail feathers short, and to thin the long feathers 
which surround the vent. I think it a commendable prac- 
tice to cut the crests of show birds as soon as the show 
season is over in order to preserve the sight, as I am certain 
that long side crests, covering the eyes, is the cause of birds 
losing their sight from cataract. 

A really good crest cannot be covered by a florin, and it 
should be of deep sound colour, with a blackish- green margin, 
and a black mid-rib, commonly, known as a veined crest. 
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Breeders sliould avoid birds with faulty - shaped crests to 
breed from, and those with narrow or short frontals and 
peaked backed crests, split sides, fronts twisted and warped, 
and curled backs, and more particularly rough mop crests. 

The standard for judging the present breed of Crested- 
Norwich I would place as follows: 


Points. 


Crest, for form, size, centre, colour, and droop 55 

Size of bird 15 

Feather 10 

Type, contour, and condition 20 


Total 


100 





CHAPTER XX. 

The Lizard. 

This very beautiful and unique variety of canary stands pie- 
eminent, in the estimation of nearly all true fanciers, among 
wliat may be considered tbe real English Fancy canaries. There 
is no means of tracing the origin of these birds, but they have 
beeii known and esteemed among fanciers in this country for a 
great many years, and I think there is little doubt that they are 
the real source from which some other known varieties have 
been derived. They are great favourites in some of the midland 
and northern counties of England, especially Lancashire and 
Nottingham shire; and it is in these counties that the best 
specimens are usually bred, although the county of Durham has, 
willun the i^ast few years, produced specimens which have 
successfully competed against all comers. 

Trimming. — Lizard canaries are more frequently tampered 
-with than any other variety by unprincipled exhibitors, hence it 
hchoves judges to exercise their utmost vigilance and circum- 
spection in judging these birds. A bald face is artificially 
<i|^ourcd, sometimes very dexterously ; a small cap is enlarged 
and enriched in colour by the use of a Judson’s dye or a strong 
solution of saffron ; white flight or tail feathers are extracted, 
and corresponding but dark fhathers, drawn from other birds, 
•are cleverly substituted for them; the tweezers are frequently 
brought into requisition to remove some tiny dark feathers from 
the cap, and when the-r pinion covers are intermixed with white, 
the white feathers are skilfully clipped close off, and the legs 
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and bills are often stained black ; in fact, every Lizard sent .to 
compete at an exhibition should be handled and irinulely 
examined all over by the judge. If a wing or tail feather pro- 
jects beyond the natural line, or falls short of it, examine it 
most particularly, for it is a suspicious circumstance; and be 
sure to see that none of the featlmrs have been cut or trimmed. 
When a judge discovers a bird that has been fraudulently tam- 
pered with, he should make the fact public, despite any entreaties 
that may be urged against his doing so. Those fanciers who 
arc mean enough to perpetrate such barefaced deception cannot 
be too severely censured and condemned. 

Snow Plumage. — Young Lizards in their nest feathers are 
devoid of spangles ; but when they moult those are produced, 
and, when fully moulted, they ai’e in full show plumage, and not 
afterwards. Every time a Lizard moults it becomes paler in 
colour, in the wings especially, and the colour sometimes runs. 
Particularly is this the case if a bird is out of health atf the 
time of moulting. Lizards are known among Scotchmen as 
“ macaronies.” 

Breeding.— In order to breed high-class birds of this variety, 
the greatest care and discrimination are necessary in the selec- 
tion of your stock birds. Quality is the first thing to be 
considered. See that the birds you select are of the correct 
gi'ound colour, for this is an essential point to begin with ; 
that of a Golden Spangled Lizard should be of a deep, rich, 
velvety, greenish -golden, bronze colour, and the surface of the 
f^^athers should be entirely pervaded with a silvery, gj^yish 
luminosity, that adds richness to the colour, and is a sure sign 
of quality. Avoid all shades of hard greens, and Bmudgine|p 
or dingiiiess of line, as this denotes bad blood. In the Silver 
Spangled birds the ground colour should be a deep, greyish, 
silver green, with a slight tinge of golden yellow, and the 
bright silvery luminous shading of the upper sui’face should 
be more marked and conspicuous in this variety than in the 
Gohlen birds. Your next consideration is spangle, as no Lizard 
is of any value that fails in this respect, and moreover the 
spangling should be decided, clear, and distinct, and not broken 
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or variegated in form. I admire a bl>*d witli a profusion of 
close, fine spangling about the neck, giving it the appearance 
of having a superbly and delicately worked lace collar, or a 
collar of superfine network, and as the spangling descends 
it should become more open and enlarged, and form a series 
of distinctive half- moons round the edges of the larger 
feathers. It should appear in long uniform stripes down 
the back of the bird, and perfectly regular in order. 
Always select large birds when obtainable, birds with vide 
skulls, broad backs, and full prominent breasts, but on no 
account must size supersede quality. The advantage gained by 
a good big bird is, that it shows the spangling and can to 
much greater advantage than a smaller specimen. Never breed 
from bald-faced birds, that is, birds that show clear-coloured 
feathers below the eye and at the root of the beak, nor from 
birds that have white feathers on the wings or tail, as these 
faults would be propagated in the offspring. A good broad 
well- formed cap is an essential point in a Lizard, but it 
frequently happens that the best capped birds are deficient in 
spangling, and vice versa ; therefore, I recommend a bird with 
a well-formed full cap, and not too profuse in spangles, to be 
mated with a bird of the opposite sex that is rich and full of 
*‘work,” ag spangling is termed, and whose cap may be small 
anH even “ brqjken ; ” but I do not advocate breeding from 
broken ” cappM birds, unless they are highly meritorious in 
all other respecjts. It is equally objectionable to mate two 
over-capped bivda, but to pi^t an over-capped bird — that is, 
when the cap runs partly down the neck — with a bird that is 
slightly 'tmder-capped, short, and barely reaching to the base 
the skull, is frequently attended with excellent results. 
Never put two birds to breed that are both “ under-capped,” 
as it has a t^dency to circumscribe this valuable appendage. 
I once bred a magnificently ppangled Lizard in this way, but 
.it was entirely destitute of a cap. I put it with an over- 
capped bird the following year, and from this pair I reared 
some wonderful youngsters. It is customary to mate a Gold 
and Silver bird together, but to increase the size and stamina 
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and to improve the spangling it is advisable occasionally to 
put two Silvers together, but this must not be overdone^ 6r 
the spangling will run together and give a hazy appeaiWce, 
and the ground colour will become too grey and pale. Put a 
good, sound Golden cock, deep, rich, and mellow in colour, 
to a superior light grey hen, or vice versa, and when you 
obtain young birds pretty nearly perfect in cap, spangles, <fcc., 
miite the most perfect of them together, brother and sister, or 
uncle and niece, or even father and daughter, or son and 
mother, as this will greatly aid you in establishing the proper 
type, and preserving the most salient features. Then you 
must liave recourse to fresh blood, selecting birds similar in 
type, &c., to those you have bred. Of course, where you 
bret'.d a lot for the purpose of exhibiting, you will have 
several pairs in no way related to each other, so that you 
will have no difficulty in following out the rule laid down, 
for no man can expect to compete with success that only 
breeds from two or three pairs. Continue to breed on the 
same plan with regard to selection, and every third year 
full cousins may be mtited together to keep the blood pure. 
If this method is folk) wed up, discarding all faulty specimens, 
in a few years you will be in possession of a strain of Lizards 
that will breed prize birds with regularity and certainty. 

Do not put two birds together that are both dark in the 
ground cjlours or you will lose in spangling, as it would 
become short and indistinct. A Gold cock put to a hen bred 
from Double Silvers, if both are, carefully selected, will often 
produce the best show birds. Sj)]endid Silver birds are often 
bred from a hen the produce of two Gold birds and a good 
Silver cock. I do not cure for Lizards being too black 
the legs and claws, as it is generally a sign that there is 
too much green colour in the blood; it is als<? considered a 
fault to have birds too pale or flesh coloured in the legs or 
claws, although I have seen some, grand Lizards with flesh- 
cohmred legs. I prefer a medium between the two. 

A'v^here there is too much green ip a strain, the colour and 
feathers are harsh and unpleasant to t£e sight. Birds with 
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t, red logs are usually very rich and pure in the ground coiour, 
h»d clear and well defined in spangling, but they are apt 
occasionally to throw youngsters with a white feather in the 
tail or wings, which is very undesirable. Lizards as a rule 
are quarreisome and mischievous, especially the males, and 
cocks of this description should be removed from beside the 
hens during the period of incubation, or they will probably 
destroy the eggs or harass the hens until the eggs are addled. 
I have known one very successful exhibitor, who introdi'.ced a 
cross of the London Fancy among his Lizards, crossing and 
re-crossing the produce with Lizards again and r.gain for 
several years, until his birds attained a very high position as 
prize winners, and at one time he was almost invincible on 
the show bench. This cross is said to improve the cap and 
s])aiigles. A London Fanc.y should be selected with a good 
skull and cap, and if possible a bird with some vigour of 
bo(^ ; it should he paired with a large strong Lizard, and 
one deficient to some extent in spangles. In three years, if 
the produce of the first cross is bred-in with good Lizards, 
selected with judgment, a marked improvement in the chief 
characteristics of the birds will be observable, but the result 
will depend greatly on the birds selected for this pui'pose. 

The greatest care is needed to prevent the parent birds 
frDiii plucking their young, as those which have the misfor- 
tune to g^t plucked never make such satisfactory show birds 
as those which are fortunate enough to escape the misfor- 
tune, and if a tail or a fljght feather is withdrawn it is 
reproduced with a spangle, which counts against the exhibit, 
If the parents are observed to indulge in this vicious practice 
it will be best to remove tlie young birds to a small cage, 
which can be fixed to the front of the breeding cage, and 
so arranged Miat the parents can feed their progeny through 
the wires. If the breeding, cage is wired at the ends as 
well as the front, it will be found best to fijc the cage 
containing the young birds to one end instead of the front. 

Lizard canaries are verv difficult to breed sufficiently good 
in aU points for exhibition purposes, and they occasionally 
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breed young biids with foul feathers— white feathers— amon^ 
their pinion” coverlets, or in their wings or tails. When th^ 
appear at the shoulder blades or pinions, the bird is' called 
“shelly shouldered,” meaning that it resembles a chaffinch, 
which is often called by bird-catchers the “shell apple”; 
and this is considered, as it unquestionably is, a great 
blemish; but clear flight or tail feathers are the most detri- 
mental of all, and those fanciers who pride themselves upon 
breeding good Lizards invariably give all such ill-favoured' 
progeny their quietus ere they number many days in the 
calendar of life. Were it not that this practice savours 
strongly of wanton cruelty I would have endorsed it, as T 
verily believe that it is the only method of effectually 
stamping out aU remnants of impure blood. 

CiiASSES. — There are two varieties of these birds, viz., yellows 
and buffs (jonques and mealies), or, as they are more frequently 
designated, golden-spangled and silver-spangled Lizards. These 
are divided into four classes as follows : Golden-spangled 
Lizards, silver-spangled Lizards, golden-spangled Lizards with 
broken caps, and siiver-spangled Lizards with broken caps. 

Thirty years ago and upwards there was a breed of Lizards 
known among famuers by the name of “Blue Lizards.” I 
have never seen but three of those magnificent birds, which 
I bought. It is twenty-seven or twenty-eight years siiio,6 the 
last of tnese died, and I have never been able to jpi^cure 
another specimen of them, although I have used every effort 
to do so. I have been told by several very old fanciers that 
they were plentiful enough fifty or sixty years ago ; now 
they appear to be quite extinct. What a pity 1 They were 
totally different from the silver Lizards of the present day. 
The ground colour of these birds was a beautiful, soft bluish 
grey, but decidedly blue in tint, and the spangles were par- 
ticularly well defined and clear, gaud as white as newly -molten 
silver. I consider they were by far the handsomest of all the 
Lizard varieties. 

Points. The golden-spangled Lizard sjiould be in its ground 
or body colour a deep rich golden bronze green or fine old moss 
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green, quite neutral in tint, and soft and somewliat velvetj^ in 
Sippearance, with the green so subdued and blended with yellow, 
&c.,*a*s to lose that hard, harsh vividness, so peculiar to bad 
specimens of this variety. In fact, the ground colour of a good 
Lizard is somewhat difficult to describe accurately, and to 
imitate it correctly would require a combination of various 
colours in different proportions, such as green, yellow, sienna, 
umber, and black, with a slight tinge of red and blue, and it 
' would probably prove a task of no mean difficulty to a practical 
and accomplished artist to represent it faithfully. 

The silver Lizards are much lighter or greyer in colour than 
the golden birds ; in other respects they shouid resemble each 
other very closely. The latter, however, are considered the 
greatest favourites with fanciers, and when good specimens 
and in fine condition they are most exquisitely beautiful, 
although it very frequently happens that the best capped birds 
are most deficient in spangles, and vice versa. 

'Ifhe cap of a prize bird ought to be elliptic in form, and 
should commence at the top of the base of the upper mandible, 
and extend in a parallel line immediately over the top of each 
eye, leaving a slight mark above the eye like a pencil line, or 
slight eyebrow, and should terminate at the base of the skull. 
It is a most difficult matter to breed a Lizard with a perfect 
carp, or even an approximation to one. Some birds are over- 
capped, whilst others are considerably under-capped. Both are 
faults; but an over-capped bird, provided the cap does not 
•extend too far below the linq, is preferable to an under-capped 
bird. Some caps run in a line with the lower instead of the 
upper part of the upper mandible, and descend below the eye. 
This is a grave fault : and all birds possessing caps of this 
description are only fit for stock purposes. When the cap is 
formed from 4he lower portion of the bill, it makes the bird 
appear to have a white face ; and a bird thus disfigured is termed 
“ bald-faced.” With the exception of white feathers in the 
wings and tail, this is probably one of the greatest defects a 
bird of this variety can possess. The cap is one of the essential 
qualifications in a good Lizard. 

z 
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The flight and tail feathers of a Lizard, whether golden or! 
silver spangled, should he black, as also the wing and t^i« 
coverts ; and the more intense and brilliant they are the more 
valuable is the bird. But these feathers are all more or 
less fringed at the extreme outer edges with a golden or 
silvery hue, according to the variety of the bird; but neither 
the tail nor the flight feathers in the wings should be spangled 
in a show specimen. A bird may by accident shed a wing 
or tail feather, which they frequently do; and when they 
aje reproduced they show the “half moon;” but this can 
in no wise be regarded as a disqualification, although it may 
to some extent be looked upon as a detraction, and might 
be considered as such in the event of two birds proving 
of equal merit in all other points. The throat, breast, sides 
of neck, belly, and vent of the bird should be as uniform 
in colour throughout as possible. Some birds are much 
lighter in colour at the sides of the belly near the thighs 
than they are on the breast, <&c. This is a defect. The 
breast of a good bird is regularly spangled, although the 
si)angles are so delicate that it requires a strong side light 
to see them distinctly. Some birds — and good birds, too — 
are striped with a darker shade of colour down the breast, 
but the less these strijies are observable the better. From the 
termination of the cap at the back of the head to the end^of 
the sad(.''"e feathers the ground colour should be uniform, hut 
darker than the breast and belly, as these feathers are 
shaded with black, and each of them should be clearly 
“mooned” or spangled round the ‘end or bottom with yellow or 
buft' (gold or silver), and tlie more distinct and well-defined 
these spangles arc the more is tlie value of the bird enhanced. 
As the feathers upon the nock of a bird are much smaller 
in proportion to those which cover the back, the spangles, 
as a natural sequence, are much closer, and consequently 
they appear more num<*rous th&n they do upon the back of 
the bird, where the f<;athers ar^ larger and the spangles - 
more distinct. This gives the bird an appearance of being 
lighter in colour round the ut^ck or collar, more cspecia-Uy in 
a silver-spaiigled hird, and, instead of being, as might be 
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supposed, a drawback, it adds greatly to its beauty, aud is 
indicative of very bigh breeding and superior quality. Tlie 
sp&iigling should not be broken up or laced, but ought to appear 
perfectly distinct throughout, both in form and finish, and this 
is one of the greatest points of beauty and attraction in the 
Lizard canary. Over the body feathers there appears, in the 
gqlden-spangled Lizards, a sort of subdued golden shade or 
light, called by some fanciers the “crine,” and in the silver- 
spangled birds it is of a fine silvery-grey hue, and adds 
much to their beauty; some birds are quite destitute of 
this luminosity — a sure indication of coarse breeding or bad 
blood. 

The legs, feet, and bills are considered by most fanciers to 
look best when dark, but, for my part, I attach very little 
importance to this feature, aud I regard it only as a secondary 
consideration, as I have almost invariably noticed that such 
birds as possess it naturally (for in too many cases it is 
artificially produced) are too green in their ground colour — and 
the ground colour is a speciality which ought to be regarded 
as a sine qua non in an exhibition bird. The two most beau- 
tiful and X)eifect specimens of this variety of bird I ever saw 
had red or flesh-coloured legs and feet; in all other respects 
tlu*y were the nearest apj^roximation to perfection that could 
be imagined. 

The Lizard canaries are from 4|in. to 5^ in. in length upon an 
average. The head should he rather large than otherwise, with 
an abundance of width between the eyes, and flattish on the 
crown; the beak rather stout and short; the neck thick, and 
inclined to he short rather than long ; the breast broad, 
round, and full; the shoulders broad; the back wide, slightly 
cui'ved outwardly; the tail should hang obtusely from the 
body ; the ends of the wings should rest upon the base of 
the tail ; the legs should be somewhat short ; and the carriage 
of the bird easy, graceful, and semi-erect. The cap, colour, 
“crine’’ and spangling ai-e the chief characteristics in birds of 
this variety. 

Standard op Excellence. — The following is the standard, 
100 points representing perfection; 

z 2 
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StAHDABD fob JUDGINO lilSA&D Cakabixs. 


Head and cap ^ 

Spangles ^ 

Ground colour 

f'Crine," or luminosity and quality 8 

Size ^ 

Condition ^ 

Contour and carriage 8 

Feathers, for quality and closeness 6 

Wings and tail, for blackness in hue 6 

Legs and feet - 5 

Total 100 


The head must be full, broad, and flattish on the crown ; the 
cap oval, clear, rich in colour, and well formed, and must not 
come below the eye ; it ought to terminate in front at the top 
of the bill, and at the back at the base of the skull. The 
spangles must be clear, regular, and well defined. The colour 
must be rich, soft, and mellow, level throughout, and quite free 
from any decidedly green tinge. 

Type. — The bird from which our illustration was taken was 
the property of Mr. T. W. Fairbrass, of Canterbury. It stood 
first in a class of fifteen at the Crystal Palace Show at 
Sydenham (1875), the majority of which had been successful 
competitors at other shows. He won with the most con- 
summate ease, being vastly superior in all respects to any 
of his antagonists, and a thorough champion all over, his 
colour, cap, contour, and spangling being exquisitely grand, 
and almost perfect ; the greatest fault observable was that 
he was rather too much striped down the sides of the abdomen. 
Mr. Fairbrass is probably one of the oldest and most ex- 
tensive breeders of this greatly admired variety of canaries 
hving, and a pretty successful exhibitor as well. Several 
prize winners in previous years have been bred from birds 
procured from his aviary by other fanciers. One of the most 
successful breeders and exhibitoxs of these birds is Mr. Bobert 
Bitchie, of Darlington. 




CHAPTER XXI. 


The London Fancy.* 

Breedebs. — These birds are mre, handsome, and costly, and 
somewhat tender and delicate in their constitutions. They 
are great favourites with many of the London Fanciers, but 
owing to their want of stamina and vigour, combined with 
the exhorbitaut prices that are demanded for good specimens, 
ttey are not very popular with the “ fancy ” at large. Indeed, 
this breed at the present time may be considered as being in 
the hands of a select few. Mr. W. Brodrick, of Chudleigh; 
Mr. James Waller, of London; and Mr. Thomas Clark, of 
Sutton, in Surrey, are probably the chief and most successful 
breeders extant. 

• Origin. — Although many of the admirers of this variety of 
canary regard them as a distinct breed, I am decidedly of 
opinion that they have originated from the Lizard canaries, 
and I know that a great number of thoroughly practical 
and experienced fanciers entertain the same idea as myself. 
Having propounded a theory, it is only right that I should 
give some reason for so doing. The title “ London Fancy ” 
implies that the breed is peculiar to, or originated in London, 
in the same^manner as the “Norwich Fancy” doubtless had its 
origin in the town of Norwi<^, the “ Scotch Fancy ” in Scotland, 

* It is said that the London Fancy canary was first cultivated by the French 
Protestant refugee silk weavers, who came to London about two centuries ago, 
and that they were bred by them exclusively in SpitulHelds for many years. 
1 made every possible iSVquiry in my power on this point as to their origin, from 
Jas. Waller and others, some thirty-two or thirty-three years ago, but 1 was 
unable at that time to glean ai!i^thiug worthy of note respecting it. 
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and the “ Yorkshire Fancy ” in Yorkshire ; and the bird not 
being indigenous, must necessarily have been manufactured.. 
Indeed, it is a well-known fact that the latter varieties are 
produced by cross breeding, that is to say, by matching two or 
more distinct varieties together, and thereby producing a new 
variety. Some people do not like the idea that any of their pets 
should be considered mongrels ; but I contend that when once a 
variety is established whose individuality is so marked and 
distinguishable by certain peculiarities, and which can be repro- 
duced at pleasure, that it is no longer deserving of the term 
mongrel; and I further contend that to produce a new variety 
of any kind, whetlier it be in dogs, pigeons, poultry, or canaries, 
is to bring about a result indicative of the highest art or science 
of breeding, and, therefoi’e, is more worthy of commendation 
than condemnation. If my first prox>osition is conceded, I do 
not think that anyone will doubt that the Lizard canary is the 
most x)rominent cross to be found in these birds, as it is we]J 
known that a young London Fancy in its nest feather, if a good 
specimen, so closely resembles the young of the Lizards that 
none other than really exi)erienced fanciers can distinguish the 
one variety from the other; in fact, I have had young Lizards in 
one cage and young London Fancies in another adjoining, and I 
have known many men who have bred canaries for several years, 
who were totally unable to say which were which. Another* 
reason in support of my sux:>];)osition that the London Fancy 
canaries have in the first instance been artificially produced is 
that the young birds vary very muck in plumage in their nest 
featlier, some being all dark excei:>t the cap, whilst others are 
often pied like a common v.ariegated canary ; these sxjcciimns 
are produced in the same nest, and you require to breed a goodly 
number ere you succeed in getting two or three birds sufficiently 
perfect to show, and that exclusive of all accidents. * In further 
supx:>ort of my theory, I will quote ^ few facts within my own 
knowledge, and which have tended greatly to confirm me in my 
opinion. 

I once put a Lizard canary and a Londqji Fancy together; 
the produce of this cross resembled ^ad Lizards. The next 

/ 
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season I matched one of these birds with a clear Norwich canary; 
the result of this cross was, to all intents and pnrpo'^ies, ^ell- 
bred Norwich canaries, but all were more or less marked — two 
slightly, whilst the third, a hen, was a beautiful bulf, with evenly- 
marked wings and clear tail, no eye markings. I showed her in 
an evenly-marked Norwich class twice, and she was very highly 
commended at one show and third prize at the other. When she 
moulted the next season her wing-markings disappeared, leaving 
nothing beyond a grizzly trace of their former loveliness. I 
jjouplcd this hen with a ticked Norwich cock, and several of 
their produce were marked about the head and n jck, but on 
moulting the marks vanished almost entirely. The colour of 
the yonng birds from the last cross was remarkable for its 
depth and riclniess of hue. I mention this circumstance to 
sIjow that the markings in these birds disappeared in the same 
manner as the dark feathers do in the London Fancy variety, 
and were changed ibr a clear, or almost clear x>himage. 

An acquaintance of mine, several years "ago, bred a nest of 
yqung birds between a London Fancy and a Lizard canary; 
the olfsx^ring of this cross he mated, one with a London Fancy 
and the other two with Lizards. He continued his experiments 
for four or five years, putting those bred from the Lizard cross 
with Lizards again, and those from tlie London Fancy cross 
with that breed again, so that in the end no trace of the cross 
breeding was discernible on either side ; in fact, he always 
contended that it greatly im])roved both breeds. I am not so 
sure about the Lizards, altl>£>ngh I know that some of the birds 
so bred distinguished themselves at some of our best shows; to 
my thinking, they were too light in body colour, and the 
spangling not so regular and fine in finish as a good Lizard 
ought to be. Another fact in confirmation of my theory, and I 
have done. -*! once purchased a good yellow Lizard cock from 
a noted breeder of these hirers ; he was about eighteen months 
old when I got him, and, i^fi fine feather. I bred from him 
several years in succession, and had him until he was eight 
years old, when h<?^ die^ ; every time this bird moulted he 
became^, fighter and clearer in colour, until, at the age of seven 
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years, he could hardly have been distinguished from a London 
Fancy bird at the age of six years; his ground colour ^was 
almost clear, and he looked as if he had been slightly dredged 
over with bla.ck pepper. These facts, I submit, speak volumes 
in support of the idea I entertain in regard to the origin of 
this wonderful and elegant variety of canary — the true London 
Fancy. No doubt it required years of study and judicious 
crossing to bring them to perfection. 

"W ere I a regular breeder of this variety of birds, I would not 
hesitate to cross them with a Lizard canary occasionally, say,^ 
once in five or seven years ; if this is not done, I am afraid that 
the days of these lovely gems are numbered, and that they 
will soon become extinct, for already the in-and-in breeding is 
telling with painful effect upon their constitutions; in fact, to 
quote the exact words of an old fancier, addressed to me, in 
reference to that variety, not long ago, “I would not bother 
with them; they are all as rotten as blown pears” (from in- 
and-in breeding). 

On July 19th, 1889, an illustration of a bird of this variety was 
given in a London journal, ToaUryy and a very good and even 
elegant specimen it was ; and singular to relate, the bird figured 
had been bred from a pair of well-bred Lizard canaries, by 
Mr. J. Green, of Leigh, in Lancashire. The father was a Golden 
spangled bird, the winner of a first prize in a large class at 
Manchester, and from a thoroughly reliable strain of well-bred 
Lizards. The mother was a Silver, bred from a celebrated 
pure strain. This incident goes fan to corroborate my theory — 
for I think I was the first to propound it in the first edition 
of this work — that the London Fancy is an off-shoot from the 
Lizard canary. I said that I thought the London Fancy canary 
was bred between the Lizard and iforwich Fancy canary, 
or between a Lizard and a Cinnamon variegated bird. I 
am morally certain that it w^as ^riginally produced by one 
or other of these crosses, and this, no doubt, will account in 
a great measure for the difficulty that has always been ex- 
perienced — since I can remember the^i, for^a period of thirty- 
six years at least — in obtaining speci|aens free from patches of 
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body colour and frizzly markings after movilting ; whereas in a 
good^ specimen, only the flight feathers of the wings and tail 
should have remained black or dark in colour. In con- 
sequence of the rarity and high price of these birds, and the 
difficulties experienced in breeding specimens fit Jor show, 
and the trouble required to keep them in show feather, 
I have never felt much interest personally in them, con- 
sequently I have not experimented with them as I usually 
do to prove my theories. 

• . More than thirty years ago, I used to pay visits, at in- 
tervals, to Mr. J. Waller, a fancier and breeder of these 
birds, who, at that time, resided at Tabernacle Walk, Finsbury 
Square, London; but it was vevy rare even for him to breed 
anything approaching to a high-class specimen, although he 
put up from ten to fifteen pairs annually. Another reason 
why I felt no partiality for the London Fancy canaiy was, 
that they were so small and puny, so sickly and delicate 
looking, owing to their being so sib-bred — as the breed then 
was limited to a few fanciers — all the birds being as 
nearly related as possible, and no new blood obtainable. 
They were loose in feather, asthmatical, and short lived, 
a breed with many faults and few redeeming features. I 
regret now that I did not try some experiments to resuscitate 
this breed, for I feel sure it could have been done in a few 
years, and probably some of the prevailing faults might 
have been overcome, and the variety much improved in most 
respects. > 

Nest Feather Birds. — London Fancy canaries in their first 
or nest feathers should resemble very closely the young of the 
Lizard canaries ; they should appear dark all over, except their 
caps, which should be clear, but very few of them reach this 
criterion of* excellence, many of them appearing irregularly 
marked or pied, but in any case the tail and the larger or flying 
feathers of the wings ought to be all black. When these birds 
moult the first time they shed all their feathers except those 
of the wings and ^ail, the process of moulting being observed 
first on each side of th« breast. The new coat comes clear 
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as the dark feathers disappear, and when thoronghly moulted 
the bodies of the birds appear in a rich bright, almost clear 
plumage, with dark wings and tails. They are then in tlieir 
most perfect state as show birds, and never afterwards, as 
when they^moult the following season they shed their tail and 
wing feathers, and these are reproduced almost clear, being 
merely grizzled in place of being black. The young of these 
birds, however, although bred from parents which have moulted 
clear, appear in the dark plumage in their nest feather, and 
undergo the same process as their parents did before them ; ^ 
this is the great and attractive feature or peculiarity of this 
particular variety of canaries. 

Breeding. — In breeding London Fancy canaries, it is 
customary to match a jonque and mealy bird together, but 
it will be found advantageous to breed from two mealies 
occasionally, for by this plan you increase the size and sub- 
stance of your birds, and it tends greatly to improve tl»€- 
feather, more particularly in firmness and fringe. It will 
detract slightly from the colour if too frequently resorted to, 
but this must be avoided. 

These birds are not only difficiilt to breed in anything like 
perfection, but the greatest possible care is required in moult- 
ing, and when moulted in preserving them intact; for if a tail 
or wing feather (flight feather) is pi’ematurely shed or beaten 
out, it is certain to be reproduced clear or grizzled, and this 
circumstance alone would debar a bird from competing suc- 
cessfully at any show. It is, thojpefore, of the greatest im- 
portance to moult these birds in separate cages, and in some 
quiet corner of a room. The principal London breeders have 
cages made expressly for moulting these birds. They are a 
sort of box cage, being made of wood on all sides, with a wire 
front, but immediately behind this is placed a glass slide, 
which is seldom wholly withdrawn a portion of the top of the 
cage, too, is made to fold back with ‘hinges, like a door, and 
inside of this is fixed a small wired frame. This is nsed for 
supplying the occupant of the cage viith fiiesh air. I do not 
advocate moulting birds in these box^-in cages. I prefer an 
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open wire cage, with a very thin calico cover made to fit over 
it and tie down with strings at the bottom, as it answers all 
the requirements of the first -named cage, with the additional 
advantage of furnishing the occupant with more ventilation 
and fresh air. 

Classes. — There are only two classes of this variety of 
canary, viz., joiiques and mealies (yellows and buffs). 

Points. — The chief features in the London Fancy canaries 
are their deep, bright, luxuriant plumage, their beautiful 
black wing-markings and black tails, and the fine, soft, silky 
apx>ea, ranee of their feathers. The jonque birds should be 
almost orange in tint throughout the body feathers, with a 
silvery luminous appearance pervading the outer surface; but 
this appearance, which is commonly called the “meal,” is 
more conspicuous upon the buff birds, or “mealies,” as they 
are usu;illy termed. 

fn size these birds vary from 4fin. to 5 . 2 in. in length. The 
head should be large, and the cap broad and expansive, and 
very rich in colour and free from any admixture of grey, or spots 
of a dark colour; the neck rather short and thick; the chest 
broad and full; the back broad, and slightly curved outwardly; 
the legs short, and the position semi-erect. A great many of the 
London fanciers regard the body colour as of the first import- 
ance, and this is look<'d for more particularly on the crown of 
the head, or, as it is usually styled, the “cap;” also upon the 
breast and throat, which must be very fully devedoped, like- 
wise upon the scapulars or shoulder blades, and the rump ; the 
colour must be pure and brilliant, and as free from tinge or 
mottle as x)ossible, and even and regular, more especially on 
the “cap” and breast; the wings and tails, too, are of great 
importance, and to produce them free from that dingy, dusky, 
grizzly-looking hue, is probably the most difficult task a breeder 
has to encounter, and hence . I think that too little weight is 
* frequently attached to thi^ very important feature in a good 
bird. The large feathers in the wings, and also the tail 
feathers, should be as nearly jet black as they can be got, with 
.a nice gloss upon them ;\ they should be entirely free from 
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grizzle; a good saddle, too, is a very decided advantage, and 
improves the appearance of a bird immensely. 

Standard op Excellence. — The following standard gives 
the relative value of each point, one hundred being the 
maximum : 

Standard for Judging London Fancy Canaries. 

Points. 


Colour, for intensity, brilliancy and regularity, more 
particularly on head, breast, scapulars, and rump.. 35 
Wings and tail, for depth of tone and brightness of 

colour throughout, and also for formation 25 

Saddle, for fulness, shape, and colour 10 

Size of bird, length, and stoutness 7 

Contour and carriage 7 

Quality and firmness of feather 7 

Legs and underflue, for blackness 6 

Throat, for expansivenoss 4 

Total 100 

Judging. — In judging London Fancy canaries much 


is needed, for they ai*e a class of birds that can be won- 
derfully irnpi'oved in the hands of skilful and unprincipled 
exhibitors. 

The bird represented in our engraving is a fair specimen of 
the breed. 





CHAPTER XXII. 

The Border Fancy. 

This bird is also known by the name of the “ Cumberland 
Fancy,” and in some parts as the “ Common Canary.” It is 
an old variety regenerated and given a new name, but by care- 
ful cultivation and the admixture of ioreign blood — such as 
i\7)f^ich and Yorkshire — it has been greatly improved, and is 
deserving of a better title than that of the “ Common Canary.” 

The Border Fancy Canary is a small but rather neat-look- 
ing bird, light in build, short in length of body, and very tight 
in feather, which gives it a smart, bright, active, and compact 
appearance. It should be well-i^roportioned, and in fact look 
something like a diminutive specimen of a good Yorkshire 
canary. The head is small and round, with neat well-formed 
cheeks, as if chiselled; the beak should be small and slender, 
the neck thin, the back well filled and level in appearance, 
the chest neat and round, but not heavy looking ; legs pro- 

S tioilSKte to the body, and to show very little thigh when 
nding in show position; the wings must be tight and close- 
fitting to the body, level, and must meet at the tips ; the tail 
must be neat, close, and compact, and somewhat round, re- 
sembling the shank of a pipe — not fish-tailed; length of bird, 
5iin. to 5^in. ; position inclirted to be more erect than other- 
wise, the head being elevated, and the line from back of 
head to tail shol^ld form a rather acute angle. The colour 
must be soft and delicate ; artificial colour, produced by 
feeding during the process of the moult is altogether ignored 
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by tbe admirers of tliese birds. Good and robust health and 
fine condition are essential points in this variety. ^ 

There are clear and marked birds among the Border 
Fancy, but type and quality overrule markings, however per- 
fect the latter may be ; and, according to the rules of judging 
this variety, a bird possessing superior shape, feather, and 
style, would in a class for “ any variety ” of this breed, be 
placed before a perfect evenly-marked specimen which lacked • 
in a marked degree the qualities named, and even in a class 
of marked birds, an unevenly-marked bird would not vie with 
an evenly-marked one on the same grounds — which to me 
is rather enigmatical — as even-marking is more difficult to 
obtain by far than the features which the fanciers of these 
birds so much esteem. For instance, a bird with even wings 
and one eye-mark, or with two uneven eye-markings and one 
wing-mark, would be placed before a bird with evenly well- 
balanced eye- and wing- markings, providing the contoiu 
tout ensemble of the former somewhat exceeded the latter. 
This I consider rather liypercritical. Evenly- and unevenly- 
marked birds are, as a rule, shown in separate classes, and 
when exhibited together all the j)oint8 should be separately 
considered, and full allowance made for markings as well as 
form and other propertu's. 

This breed has evidently been originated by crossing tlie 
common German canary with the Norwich and Yorkshire 
fancy, selecting stock birds possessing the points sought after, 
and by careful and judicious breeding for a number of years ' 
the variety has been perfected. 

The standard for judging may be summarised as follows ' 

Points. 


Shape, style, and geneial contour 35 

Colour, for pui i(y, softness, and flelicaqy ; and feather ; 

for soundness and silkiness in lexttire 15 

Head and heak 10 

Tail ■. ‘I 10 

Wings !. ! 10 

Legs and feet 5 

Condition ami health ^ 15 

Total 100 
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Tliis breed is greatly esteemed on tbe borders of Scotland 
and Cumberland, and in tbe north and north-west of England 
geDcJrally ; at Galashiels and Hawick, and in Carlisle, White- 
haven, and other border towns the best specimens are to be 
found. They are hardy and prolific birds, and well adapted 
to beginners in the bird fancy. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Any other Variety of Canary, 

Dutch Canaries. — This variety, once so popular among 
English fanciers, is now almost obsolete. It is probably in size 
the largest of all the canary tribes — indeed, they may be fairly 
considered as the giants of their race. 

A good specimen of a Dutch Fancy canary, or, as they are 
sometimes inaptly termed, “ Dutch Belgians,’^ is a large hand- 
some bird, with a large full handsomely formed head, a long 
straight, full neck, a well-shaped body of considerable length, 
good substantial shoulders, broad and massive, but nob elevated 
like a Belgian Fancy bird, a fine deep prominent chest, a good 
stout waist, long, well-formed legs, and a long, compact^i sweepilag 
tail, with a bold, erect, and noble carriage. They are mostly very 
rough in feather on their bodies, and are oftea hal».vily,<|rilled 
both on the breast and back, some^ of them to such an extent 
as to give them a sort of woolly appeai^anee. They are a 
hardy, robust race of birds, and it seems to be a great pity 
that they have become so unpopular and neglected — indeed, 
so much so, that they have completely fallen into disregard, 
having been entirely superseded by the Belgian Fancy canaries 
and Lancashire Ooppies, the latter having originated from this 
breed. t ^ 

Green Canaries. — There are now very /many fanciers to 
be found who are partial to a Green *canar^, and in Liverpool 
this variety is in great vogue, and special classes are provided 
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for them at the principal shows. Size, colour, and form are 
the jnost essential points recognised in this variety. 

The colour should he of a decided green throughout, clear 
and bright, and free from dinginess. Sometimes the colour is 
described as “ grass green ; ” but at any rate it should be s 
pleasant yellowish green, free from stripiness and black marks, 
and as level and evenly distributed over the entire surface 
of the body as possible ; light throats, rumps, vents, thighs 
and bellies are decidedly objectionable, and birds with these 
faults should be discarded, as also those of a dull blackish 
green shade. 

Breeding. — To produce good specimens fit for the show 
bench, I would recommend the crossing of pure Norwich 
Greens with birds bred between a good Cinnamon and a Green 
plain-head, bred from large modern Crested- Norwich birds. 
Select a bird with a large, broad skull, and a stout, massive 
bcTuy, not too long in feather, but of a good colour and shape — 
a good green Yorkshire bred from a Cinnamon strain may 
also be used with advantage — but for my own part I prefer a 
bird that is inclined to be bulky in body, and massive in 
head and neck, provided the colour is right, as I admire sub- 
stance as well as length in these birds. Do not pair two 
dark Greens together, but a dark Green mated with a pale 
Green frequently produce progeny of the right stamp. It 
is not material whether the male or female is light or dark, 
but I prefer the hen to be light and the cock to be dark. 
The faults or negative properties of a Green bird are : Dark 
stripes on the back or breast, light coloured throats, sides, 
breasts, vents, rumps, and thighs. Like the present day 
Cinnamons, these birds are found in vai’ious sizes and styles ; 
but a large, well-formed bird of the approved colour and 
free from fhe faults mentioned is pretty sure to win. Green, 
like Cinnamon, is a colour that is easily preserved, but I 
certainly would advise the 'breeders of this variety to select 
self-coloured birj. to breed from as much as possible; but 
if large size is deeined essential, it will be necessary occasionally 
to use a flecked or variegated bird, and I know of no bird so 
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suit ible as a gcod crested-brod Pljiin-hcad Norwich of tho 
right stamp, or a largo bird bred between a bird of^tijat 
variety and a large Oiimamon bird. 

Standard roii Jodgino. 

Pointa. 

Colour, for richness, clearness, brightness, and even dis- 


tribution throughout 40 

Skull, for size, and beak for neatness 8 

Back and breast, for width and substance 10 

Tail, for compactness and neatness 7 

Style, for type, closeness and fineness of feather .... 20 
Size, contour, and condition 15 

Total 100 


German Canaries. — These are the common type of canaries, 
and they are prized solely on account of their song. They are 
taught by the Germans (artisans chiefly) to imitate the songs 
of other birds and the notes of musical instruments, and are 
valued according to their capabilities as musicians. Biit ihe 
most valued of all are the variety known by the name of the 
Hartz Mountain Rollers, which are reared in Hanover and 
Saxony, in the neighbourhood of the Hartz Mountains. Their 
song is varied by a series of notes or sounds which they 
warble or roll forth with great fervour, and those which have 
the longest and sweetest trills, and which run or roll their 
notes to the greatest length, or frequently repeat the most 
admired portion of them, are the most highly prized, and bring 
the highest prices. We have known as much as 35s. to have 
been given for an exceptional bird of this kind. They are 
imported annually by most of the respectable dealers in London 
and other large towns, and vary in price from 5s. to 15s. each ; 
rare specimens bring larger prices. Those birds that are in- 
tended to be instructed in the art of song are removed from 
their parents at an early age and reared by hand. '‘Almost as 
soon as they begin to twitter they are placed under their in- 
structors in an apartment far removed from the sound of any 
canary still in possession of its “ natural wo^ notes wild.” 

When they are able to feed themseh^es thl^ are placed in a 
room with some five or six others that are intended to be taught 
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the same song or set of notes. It is customary keep them in 
total ^arkness during the early hours of tuition, and sometlwes 
it is found adviPiahle to have recourse to hunger to make them 
attentive and snhsevvient. Great patience and perseverance 
are needed to make them anything like proficient scMars in this 
branch of education, and so powerful are their natural instincts 
that instances are on record where some of the best taught and 
. most masterly songsters have been completely spoilt by being 
hung in close proximity for a few months to a bird that was an 
ardent exponent of his own natural lays. It must not be for- 
gotten by those who delight in keeping canaries that have learnt 
the song of other birds, or to imitate the notes of any musical 
instrument, that they cease singing during th^ season for moult- 
ing, and at that time they are very apt to reject their artificial 
notes for the natural melody of their race ; therefore it will be 
most prudent to remove them during this period beyond the 
sound and hearing of any other bird of their kind. 

The most notable breeders of these birds are the Messrs. 
Triite Bros,, of St. Andreasberg, in the neighbourhood of the 
Hartz Mountains, and birds bred and reared by these men 
bring higher prices than those of other breeders. In order to 
procure the best songsters, the most reliable strain must be 
used, for the voice and powers of vocalization, even in canaries, 
appear to be hereditary. These birds are not at all difficult to 
breed, being of the very commonest type of the canary 
family. They may be bred in pairs in cages, or one male 
may be mated with two females if thought desirable. If, 
however, aviary breeding is preferred, one male may be 
placed with four females, only they will need to be carefuUy 
looked after, as sometimes hens prove mischievous, and interfere 
with each other’s nests, &c. In all such cases the delinquents 
should be removed, and placed in cages. 

The method adopted by the St. Andreasberg fanciers 
in feeding and treating their birds will be found useful to 
those fanciers who have a predilection for the trained 
German songsters, or Haj^tz Moimtain Rollers, as they are 
usually styled. It is as follows : During the breeding season, 

2 A 2 
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first inrat at 5 a.m., second 9 a.m., third 1 p.m., and fourth 
at 5.30 p.m. ; at all other times at 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. dajly. 

The food consists of zwiebacken (rusks) and hard-boiled eggs 
(both whites and yokes are used). The rusks are gi-ound to 
a fine powder in a mortar, and the eggs passed through a 
fine wire sieve. The ingredients are used in equal proportions, 
thoroughly incorporated, and given dry. The seed consists of 
the very best German rape; avoid old seed. No canary seed 
is given by Germans to their birds; but occasionally as a treat, 
a mixture of lettuce seed and maw seed (the whole kind prp-- 
ferred) is given in equal proportions. It is usually given with 
the egg food ; two or three teaspoonfuls of seed is placed in the 
egg pan, and a sprinkling of egg food is placed over it. The 
feeding troughs are cleaned out every day, or the food would 
become sour. The Germans run their best birds into a clean 
cage every alternate morning. The empty cages are placed in 
a tub of boiling water, in which a small quantity of soap and 
soda has been dissolved, and after being thoroughly washed 
they are rinsed in hot water and left to dry in the open air, 
or by the side of a fire. The cages used by the Germans for 
their song birds are very small, and are made entirely of 
wood, thin round sticks being used in place of wires. None 
but the best rusks are to be used for feeding, and if these 
are not obtainable Oswego biscuits are substituted, but the 
rusks are greatly preferred. On no account must those be 
used which have become musty. The St. Andreasberg fanciers’ 
remedy for a cold is peppermint,' dried — i.e., the common mint' 
of our gardens. This remedy is resorted to on the slightest 
appearance of a cold, or if the evacuations from the bowels 
are of a greenish colour; it is also used in cases of hoarse- 
ness or wheezing; and it is likewise given if a bird is observed 
to be dull and listless, or mopish, with its feathers ruffled up, 
a form known among fanciers * as “ sitting thick or if the 
excrement has a fetid or sour toell, generally the result of , 
over-feeding with egg food, which disordeiit, the liver. When 
a bird is observed to have a coldf they *ceasc to give it egg 
food until it has recovered, and in its place they feed on milk 
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sop, made with stale bread soaked in milk, squeezed dry, and 
sweetened with manna. If the patient refuses thi^J food, a 
little moist sugar or honey is substituted for the manna, bat 
the latter is considered preferable. The peppermint is j^rc- 
pared by pouring hot water over the dried leaves and allowing 
them to infuse in a warm place for a couple of hours, when 
they are strained through a piece of muslin. It is prepared 
fresh every day, or every alternate day at the farthest, and 
given in place of the drinking water. The Germans never 
give their birds cold water to drink, they give it lukewarm, 
and if a bird is in health they get a little egg food every 
day or every alternate day, as they believe that it induces a 
bird to eat its seed more freely. The Germans consider that 
a newly-imported bird should not have a supply of sand given 
him, and only very sparingly after he becomes acclimatised 
until he gets accustomed to it, as otherwise it will kill it. I 
cannot sec the danger, nor understand the logic of this advice, 
as birds cannot be kept in health without a supply of sand 
or grit, but I reluctantly tell what the Germans say. Another 
thing about which they are very particular is the temperature 
in which their birds are kept. It varies from GOdeg. to 
65deg. Bird dealers in this country keep them in a much 
higher temx^erature, say, from 70deg. upwards; the warmer 
tliey are kept tlic more freely they sing, but the greater 
the heat the sooner they will be brought into moult, when 
they cease to sing, so that a moderate use of heat is pre- 
ferable. 

If a bird becomes too vivacious and begins to “scream” 
he is gradually put into outer darkness, the cage being covered 
by degrees with thick cloth until the light is entirely excluded. 
After a few days ho is allowed to have a little light, and if 
he still “ screams ” he is again covered. After a few weeks 
of this treatment he will understand the reason and refrain. 
The great cause of failure among many fanciers of these lovely 
songsters in our country is attributed to the manner in which 
they are fed ana treated, and more particularly is this the 
case with imported specimens. The Germans have made a 
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life study of tlie subject, and their methods of feeding and 
treatment ougljt not to be ignored. 

Cross Breeds. — Birds bred between the Lizard and Norwich 
Fancy canaries, or between the London Fancy and Belgian 
Fancy, or any other cross between separate and distinct 
varieties, are named cross breeds, but in some towns some of 
these crosses have distinguishing names given to them, as, for 
instance, some X)eople cal] three-parts bred Lizand canaries 
“Spangle Backs.” Then again, the birds frequently denominated 
“ French Canaries ” come within this category, as they 
are merely three-quarter bred Belgian Fancy canaries. None 
c'f these crosses, excepting the Cinnamon and variegated 
(hnnamon, arc of any real intrinsic value, as they are used 
principally for experimental purposes only. 





CHAPTEll XXIV. 

Canary Mules. 

GrOLDFiNCH AND Oanary Mules. — ^Formerly these elegant and 
highly-prized hybrids were all shown in one class, under the 
general name of “ Goldfinch and Canary mules, and the rule 
for judging them in those days was, to use the vernacular of that 
period, “ nearest the canary,’’ which is meant to signify a bird 
with the fewest dark feathers on its body. At the present day, 
however, there are several classes for these birds at most of our 
“ All England ” shows, and they are capable of the following 
divisions and sub-divisions : Clear or ticked yellow, clear or 
ticked buff, evenly-marked yellow, evenly-marked buff, un- 
evenly-marked yellow, unevenly -marked buff, dark jonque, dark 
buff*. 

A goldfinch and canary mule with a perfectly clear body and a 
rich, deep broad flourish round the beak, is the rarest and most 
valuable of all the canary' hybrids, more particularly if the 
under flue or small body feathers next the skin are clear as well, 
Next in estimation to a bird of this description is one very 
lightly ticked ; in fact, the one most nearly resembling a clear 
bird — hence the term “ nearest the canary.” Size, colour, contour, 
feather, and condition are all points of merit in birds of this 
kind; but the aforenamed qualities far outweigh every other 
consideration in judging* them. The evenly-marked variety is 
to my thinking, by far the handsomest, and it is without doubt, 
the most popular. The even markings, the rich orange band 
that surrounds the bill, commonly called the “flourish,” the 
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colour, whicli sliould be clear, pure, and delicate in tint, and free 
from any slaty- coloured tinge, are among tbe chief pointy of 
merit in this class of mules. 

The following Standard of Excellence for evenly-marked mules 
has been carefully made, each feature having been duly weighed 
and fully considered, and a percentage accorded to it separately, 
showing its relative value ; 100 points is fixed as representing 
the highest excellence attainable : 

Standard fob Judging Evenly-marked Goldfinch Mules. 


Points. 

Head, beak, and flourish 10 

Eye markings 15 

Wing marking, saddle, and contour... 20 

Colour (to include the yellow bars on wings) 15 

Size 5 

Freedom from any dark tinge on cheeks, vent, rumjj 

and thighs 10 

Clear underflue 10 

Qxiality of feather and condition 10 

Clear legs and feet 5 

Total 100 


A bird with even eye and wing markings, and a dark feather 
on each side of the tail, is considered a legitimate show bird in 
this class, and, in point of perfection, stands next to the “ four 
pointed ’’ birds. 

The Standard of Excellence for Unevenly-marked Birds, the 
conditions being the same as those referred to in the last-named 
class, are as follows : 


Standard for Judging Unevenly-marked Goldfinch Mules. 



Points, 
15 

Colour 

20 

Size and contour 

10 

Markinsrs 

Saddle 

15 

Freedom from dark tinge on body feathers 

Clear underflue * . . . 



10 

Quality and condition 

Clear legs and feet 



i 5 

Total 




In this class the markings are not nearly of so much impor- 
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tance as tliey are in the first named class — colour, size, and 
shape are weighty matters in judging these birds, and are 
allowed for accordingly. The markings to be preferred to all 
others are even wings and eyes, with a solitary dark feather on 
one side of the tail, or even wings and one eye marking only ; 
next in point of merit to these we prefer a bird with evenly- 
marked wings and a small cap or spot on the head. A bird with 
eye-marks and a clear body should be shown as a ticked bird. 
When the ticked and unevenly marked birds are shown together 
in one class, the ticked birds are pretty sure to take precedence, 
unless the marked birds are extraordinarily good, and the 
ticked birds wanting in size, colour, and quality. 

When hybrids between the goldfinch and canary can be pro- 
cured resembling the one shown in our illustration, they may be 
considered ])oth valuable and rare, and are very beautiful to look 
upon. The bird from which the cut was taken belonged to Mr. J. 
Docl, of Stonehouse, Devon. The eye-markings are not quite 
perfect in form, but in all other respects it was the bird 
excellence^ and very difficult to put aside, as it possessed good 
size, colour, form, and feather, and was in reality a gem. 

Dark goldfinch mules are judged for size, colour, and contour 
principally, but rich dazzling colour, and more particularly a 
large fiery blaze round the beak and down the breast of the 
bird, are of the first importance. 

The Standard of Excellence for Dark Goldfinch Mules is as 
under : 


Standard for Judging Dark Goldfinch Mules. 

Points 

Head, beak, and flourish 25 

Body, colour, and breast 25 

Size and contour 15 

Quality of feathers 5 

Condition 10 

Saddle 5 

Bloom or meal 10 

Golden bars on wings, ftfr exteusjou and brilliancy in 
colour : 5 

Total 100 


Brown Linnet and Oanaby Mules. — There is seldom more 
than one class for these birds at any show. When this is the 
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case they are judged for the resemblance to a clear canary. 
Next to a bird of this sort comes an evenly-marked bird ; ,the 
dark varieties are of very little value. These hybrids are more 
frequently shown in the classes for ‘‘ any other variety of canary 
mules ” than otherwise. Personally, I prefer an evenly-marked 
specimen, but have never seen more than one. In the dark birds, 
size, colour, foi*m, and condition are the chief characteristics. 

Siskin and Canaky Mules. — Siskin mules are, generally 
speaking, not very attractive birds to look at, and ninety-five 
out of every hundred of them resemble the siskin so much,, 
particularly if bred from a small green canary hen, that it requires 
a thoroughly practised eye to discern wherein the difi'erence 
lies. The one forming the subject of the engraving is quite 
an exceptional bird; and I never remember having seen one 
m which the canary colours predominated so strongly. This 
bird was the property of Mr. R. Hawman, of Middlesbrough, 
a well-known and esteemed fancier and successful exhibitor. 

It is said that siskin and canary mules are the only Lybrids 
which propagate their species, but I have never tried the 
experiment, and cannot say, therefore, whether this is so or not. 

Other Varieties oe Mules. — There are, in addition to 
the varieties of canary mules already specified, those bred 
between the greenfinch and canary; but they are regarded 
as of little value, as they invariably favour the greenfinch 
very much, both in colour and marking, as well as form, they 
have a poor song, and are only show||/in an “ any other variety 
of mule ” class ; but whenever a specimen of a brown 

linnet mule or a mule bred betweel^f'a bullfinch and goldfinch, 
is shown against them, it invariably happens that one or other 
of the last-named varieties bears away the palm. Bechstein, 
in his book entitled “ Cage and Chamber Birds,” at page 286 
mentions an instance where a friend of his (Dr. Jassay, of 
Prank fort- on-the-Maine) succeedediia pi-oducing mules between 
a bullfinch and canary, but I have never seen a well-authenti- 
cated specimen of this cross. I know the birds pair readily 
enough, but their eggs, so far as my experience goes, never 
prove fniitful. I have seen two birds, said to be hybrids 
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of. this sort, but I am convinced that the one was a flecked 
canary with a malformed bill, and the other a mule between 
a canary and a greenfinch. 

Tor farther information on the subject of hybrids, see the 
chapter devoted to “ Mule Breeding.” 

The bullfinch and b^own or grey linnet will breed togetbei, 
but their produce are ra.ther rarce mes than specimens of 
elegance. I have likewise seen a bird exhibited as a hybrid 
between a yellow-hammer and a canary. I examined it very 
carefully and could trace no characteristics of the last-mentioned 
species. It appeared to me to be a yellow-hammer pure and 
simple. I have never observed any amatory tendency to exist 
between the yellow-hammer and canary, but the reverse. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Washing Canaries. 

To the uninitiated, washing birds is not only a tedious but a 
difficult operation, and one not unfrequently attended with fatal 
results in the hands of inexperienced manipulators, but to those 
who have been regularly accustomed to prepare birds for exhi- 
bition, for any lengthened period, it becomes a matter of small 
concern, and a bird is toiletted and put through its ablutions 
without the least compunction or misgiving ; but for all that it 
requires great care and skill to do it well and satisfactorily. If 
a bird is improperly washed it looks worse than it would do if it 
were moderately dirty. ' 

Fanciers who live in suburban residences or in the country dot 
not require to wash their birds so frequently for exhibition as 
those people who live in large over-grown towns where smoke 
and dust appear as though tney were component parts of the 
atmosphere, so that clean, sprightly, gay-coloured birds get so 
begrimed and so besmeared with dirt, that they are barely 
recognisable a week after they have been washed. In all such 
cases as these, birds shown for colour chiefly, or even where colour 
forms an important consideration, must of necessity be washed 
for each show at which they are intended to be exhibited, other- 
wise the labour and expense incurred in sending them will be 
entirely thrown away, for unless a bird is as clean “as paint ” it 
has a meagre chance of success. 

A number of amateur fanciers nowa^days rush headlong into 
the too prevalent practice of claiming prize birds, thinking, as 
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no doubt do, that it is only necessary to secure a birds 
of Xhiis stamp, and send them to a ceHaiii number of sbows, wben, 
according to tbeir theory and calculations, they will be reim- 
bursed for tbeir outlay by obtaining prizes. But they appear to 
forget, or entirely ignore the fact that these birds require to be 
properly prepared for ^^ach essay ; and if they are neglected the 
chances are that they will be inevitably overthrown, for it is 
astonishing what a change in position a slight difference in 
appearance will effect at times. But this is not to be so much 
wondered at after all, if people would only consider the great 
dijficulties judges have to encounter, now and again, in discrimi- 
nating between the relative qualities of two birds (especially in 
clears), so closely is the race for honours contested in some 
classes. To give an instance in point, J may relate that I have 
known a bird take prizes at every show it was sent to by one man, 
yet when it fell into the hands of another, and was sent to com- 
pete among the same birds that it had hitherto defeated, with 
the same judges officiating, it got nothing beyond a mere com- 
mendation, and in one instance was passed by without notice. I 
refer to these facts in order to show plainly the necessity 
for the closest attention and care in washing birds properly and 
thoroughly, and in preparing them in a systematic and 
artistic manner, without which it is a waste of time and money 
■ to attempt to show birds. 

Before you begin to practise upon a bird it would be 
advisable, if an opportunity presented itself, to watch some 
experienced person perform the operation, as you would doubt- 
less learn more readily in this way than in any other; but 
where it is not possible to do so, then it will be best to proceed 
in the following manner; First of all, supply yourself with a 
piece of good soap — I prefer old brown Windsor to all other 
kinds — ^tyo pieces of soft flannel, scrupulously clean; two or 
three nice soft cotton cloths, or old silk handkerchiefs, without 
spot, stain, or tinge upon fhem ; two large-sized basins — wash- 
basins are mo§t suitable— two quart jugs, a large kettle full 
of boiling water, and a plentiful supply of pure cold water 
as well; a chair or ^Wo, and a stool made for a low seat. 
Some exhibitors use curd, Pears’, white Windsor, or other 
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soap. Pears’ soap I have found to answer well, as also white 
curd, but if a bird is very dirty, thoroughly begrimed, tnen 
I advise the use of soft soap and powdered borax, Idr. 
of the latter to loz. of the former. Mix these ingredients 
well together and use in moderate quantities, as this mixture 
makes a powerful lather and requires a good deal of rinsing 
off to get the soap out of the feathers, but if well done it 
makes the birds washed with it thoroughly clean. Another 
formula, which is used for both cleaning and beautifying the 
feathers, is as follows: Curd soap, dried and powdered, loz.,. 
good yellow soap (also dried and powdered) loz., three Jordan 
almonds, skinned and blanched, orange-flower water and rose 
water Idr. each; put the powdered soaps into a jar with 
sufficient water to moisten them, but no more, and place the 
jar in a saucepan of hot water until dissolved. When the 
almonds have been skinned and dried with a clean towel, 
pound them well in a mortar, and when fine add the rose- and 
orange-flower water gradually, stirring them with the pestle 
all the time; then strain, and add the soap as soon as it is 
dissolved, and thoroughly incorporate the whole of the 
ingi’edients. When they begin to stiffen, pour into a small 
tin ready for use. 

Catch the birds you intend to wash and put them in a cage 
altogether. If they quarrel, throw a cover over them ; for, 
if they are show birds, which is generally presumed, they must 
not be permitted to pluck each other. Place them upon a 
table or some convenient spot near you; but, ere you begin 
to operate, you must provide yourself with another cage, which 
should be thoroughly cleaned out and washed, or well rubbed 
with a cloth, and the bottom of it sprinkled with silver sand; 
this is to put the birds in to get aired off. In addition to 
this, you will require a drying cage. Formerly I used sC Belgian 
canary show cage, which I laid upon its side, with perches 
fixed crosswise inside of it, and I had it entirely covered 
externally with flannel, except the doorway, and firmly sewn 
all over it, with a long piece stitched at the hinge side of the 
door to fold over the opening cut out to allow the door to 
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when needed; this is a most essential and indispensable 
'^reqa^site, as the birds dry mere rapidly in this way than in 
any other. Latterly, however, I have used a box which I 
contrived purposely for drying birds in, and it answers admir- 
ably ; it is sixteen inches long, eight inches wide, and ten inches 
in depth; it is made with a solid wood bottom; the portim 
forming the body is framed with inch square laths, and then 
covered with flannel; one of the ends is done over with per- 
f orated zinc to admit the air, whilst the other has a framed 
' glass door hung on hinges to let in light (the glass could 
be made to slide in a groove if need be), which enables the 
operator to see at a glance if all is right within, and likewise 
how the occupants progress. Two perches are fixed inside 
by letting two upright miniature posts into the bottom; these 
are three inches in height, and cross pieces are fastened ta 
them with small screws from the top. When the drying box 
is not being used it should be folded in two paper covers 
and kept in another box or calico bag to keep the dust 
from it. 

I will now proceed to describe minutely the process of 
washing : First of all place the stool a short distance from the 
fire ; stir the fire if necessary and make it a good one, and rake 
out all the dusb from the bars. Having done this, place the 
drying-box or cage upon the stool to get it thoroughly warmed 
through; spread the cotton cloths, or old silk handkerchief, 
over it so that they may get well warmed by the time they 
are required ; pour out som^; hot water into one of the jugs 
and some cold into the other. Next wash your hands per- 
fectly clean, and having poured some hot and cold water into 
one of the basins in such proportions as to leave it at about 
75deg. to 85deg. temperature, commence to make it into a 
soap lather; and having folded the two pieces of flannel 
ready for use, rub some soap on to one of these also. Some 
fanciers prefer to use a . sjiaving brush instead of a piece 
of flannel to rub in the soap lather. I do not approve of 
this plan, for the reason that the hairs of the brush often 
get into the eyes of the birds and cause irritation, and, in 
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some cases, inflammation, whereas a piece of clean flannej^ or 
cotton waste is never productive of injury in any form.^' In/ 
the next place, you must pour some clean water into the othei* 
basin, hot and cold, to about the same temperature. I pre- 
sume that you have already doffed your coat and folded back 
your shirt sleeves over your elbows ; you are now ready to begin. 
First, put a piece of soap or some of the compound into 
a basin and dissolve it in hot water, then add cold water 
until the proper temperature is obtained, afterwards take 
the bird you value least first, and place it in your left hand • 
with its head from you ; you must grasp it securely but not 
tightly ; let it be as passive as possible, at the same time it 
must be held in such a way that it cannot by any possibility 
make its escape ; let it lay somewhat loosely in your hand, 
and place your thumb or your forefinger over its neck, with 
sufficient pressure to hold it but no more. 

You must be careful to avoid any undue pressure upon 
any part of its body, and more particularly over the region of 
the heart or bowels. If a bird makes a sudden dash, and you 
feel conscious that it will elude your grasp, let it go; for if 
you attempt to prevent -it you will in all likelihood either 
hurt it or pull out some of its wing or tail feathers. It is an 
easy matter to catch it again. There is a great art in hand- 
ling a bird properly, and, although it is very simple when 
discovered, it requires a large amount of practice to enable 
any person to do it efficiently. You must not be timid or 
fumble when handling a bird, for birds, like horses, appear 
to know instinctively when they have a novice to deal with. 
Always remember that to have confidence in your own 
prowess is half the battle won; without it, how many men 
have failed to achieve feats which otherwise they might have 
accomplished easily enough ! 

Commence to wash the back of the bird first from the 
junction of the neck downwards the wings next. Let your 
middle and lower fingers recede a little, and spread the wing 
of the bird over them and wash it thoroughly ; after doing one 
wing turn the bird round and do the other in like manner, and 
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tHk tail as well. Some fanciers place the tiiighs of tH^ bird 
y are operating upon between tbeb* fingers whilst thus 
engaged, but it is not advisable for a novice to attempt 
this. Next wash the head and neck, and do not be sparing 
with the soap lather ; get well into the hollows and about the 
cheeks and sides of the neok; then turn the bird over and 
place your little finger over the lower part of its body, and 
begin to wash the throat, breast, body, Ac. Do not be afraid 
of giving it a complete lathering ; never heed it if it gets the 
• soap in its eyes or a few mouthfuls of the lather ; it will not 
be harmed thereby. 

After you have finished this part of the programme, you 
must take the other flannel and go over the bird in tho same 
way as before, with clean water. Never be afraid of giving 
it a good sousing with the pure liquid, for one of the principal 
secrets in washing birds is to get the soap completely out of 
the feathers. Having accomplished this part of the operation 
to your satisfaction, you must proceed to dry the bird. Take 
the long wing feathers, and pressing them gently together, 
draw them between your lips to bring out the wet; having 
done the wings, draw the tail through your mouth in the same 
way ; then proceed to pat the bird as gently as you can with one 
of the warm dry cotton cloths or handkerchiefs, spread out 
the wings and tail as before, and dry them as well as you can. 
Having got out all the moisture you are able, roll the bird in one 
of the other dry cloths, leaving its head partly out, and hold 
it to the fii'e pretty closely |or about three minutes, with your 
finger over the region of the heart very lightly. As soon as 
you feel the pulsation return naturally you may release the 
little prisoner, and place it in the drying cage. The whole 
of this operation must be performed as close to the fire as you 
can bear to be, for if a bird gets chilled it may die. 

Birds become very much exhausted by this process, and lie 
panting for several minutes* after they are admitted into the 
diying compartr®ient ; but you must not be alarmed thereby, 
for I may tell you that I have washed hundi'eds of birds for 
shows during the past thirty years, and never lost one myself. 

2 B 
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It takes about five minutes to wash a bird, and twenty min/tes 
to get it quite dry. You must not let them get too d,ty in/ 
the box or cage used for that purpose. I have found it a good 
plan to place the drying box on the top of a basin containing 
hot water, as the moisture arising therefrom prevents the birds 
from drying too rapidly, which causes the feathers to become 
hard and loose fitting, and detracts so greatly from a bird’s 
appearance as to risk its chance of winning a prize. As soon 
as you observe a bird to be about two-thirds dry, remove it to 
the airing-ofi cage. This cage should be placed upon a chair, ‘ 
not too far from the fire, with a light covering over it, and must 
be removed gradually as the birds get quite dry, to cool them. 
Lastly uncover the cage, and remove it to the far side of the 
room. An hour afte wards the birds may be returned to their 
domiciles. If the tail or wing feather should get twisted awry 
or curled up, give the bird some water to wash itself. If this 
does not remedy the fault, catch it, and put the feather or 
featheis so crumpled or ruffled in a little warm water, then 
draw them a few times gently between your finger and thumb, 
and they will soon resume their wonted appearance. If the 
soap is not thoroughly removed from the feathers,' they will 
curl and twist and spoil the look of the birds. 

After you have washed one bird you will require to put more 
hot water into each basin to bring up the temperature to about 
80 deg., and this will need to be done after each operation. 
Spread the damp cloths over the drying cage each time after 
they have been used. Carefully examine the wing and tail 
feathers of your bird, and if any are found broken they should 
be withdrawn at once, but until they grow again, the bird will 
not be in a fit condition to show. There should be eighteen 
flying feathers in each wing and twelve in the tail. It takes 
six weeks for a feather to grow to its full length, but if one 
feather is drawn from the tail or the wing the bird may be 
shown as soon as the new feather b^jcomes distinctly visible to 
the naked eye. I think it is best to wash all birds intended 
for exhibition two or three days before they are required to 
be sent off. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Preparing Birds for Exhibition. 

Before canaries can be exhibited, thej require to be specially 
fed, washed (as described in the previous chapter), and 
otherwise prepared for the contest. This is the case with 
horses, dogs, poultry, pigeons, and other animals and birds, 
and canaries are no exception to the rule. 

Norwich Plain-heads and Cinnamons are shown for colour 
chiefly; and at the age of from six to eight weeks, those 
intended for exhibition should be placed in separate cages, or, 
at any rate, apart from the ordinary stock birds, and fed 
with one or other of the compounds recommended for colour 
• feeding, depending on whether you wish to produce yellow 
or red-fed birds. For colour feeding you must be careful 
to select birds of a recognised type, of good quality of 
feather, and large and robust, or your labours will be thrown 
away. 

If the birds you select for this purpose are young, i.e., 
of the first season, in order to give them a fair chance 
of success, they will require to be tailed and flighted, that is 
to say, the tails of the birds, as well as the majority of the 
wing feathers, will have to be drawn out, as it is only during 
the process of the moult ^that the colour feeding affects the 
plumage. It is a cruel 'and unnatural practice, and one I am 
greatly averse* to myself, bat what is to be done? Most 
exhibitors do it, as they know it is their only chance of 
success, as the best birds not so treated would probably fail to 

2 B 2 
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get beyond the Y.H.C. division in a good All England 
Ton mnst not draw a single feather until you are satisfied ^ 
that the moulting process has begun, which is first noticeable ’ 
at the sides of the breast; when this is observed, draw out 
the tail. It should be done by a single pull. Place tbe 
feathers together tightly, and grasp them firmly between the 
thumb and forefingers of the right hand, about the centre of 
the tail, give a sudden jerk to your hand, and the thing is 
accomplished. To pluck them out one by one is not only 
more cruel, but it would cause the new growth to spread ‘ 
and expand, which would be a very gi-ave fault in any 
show bird. 

A week after this operation, commence with the wings ; leave 
the first two or three of the largest flight feathers, as the 
others cover them to such an extent that they are scarcely 
noticeable, and these are not only the worse to draw, but are 
the most likely to cause damage to the wings, and most pain 
to the birds. Begin by pulling two feathers out of each wing 
at one operation, commencing with the largest feathers, say 
the third or fourth, or fourth and fifth, according to your 
decision to leave two or three unplucked; let a day intervene 
before drawing the next four feathers, and so on, until the 
task is completed. Take the bird in your left hand, open 
the wing, then hold it firmly by placing your forefinger on‘ 
one side of the shoulder and your thumb on the other side, 
and grip firmly during the operation of drawing the feathers. 
Some fanciers leave the wings until the bird is half over the 
moult, as the feathers come out more readily then, or are 
supposed to do so, but the objection to this practice is that 
it keeps the birds too long under the moulting process, which 
is weakening to the constitution. If the wings are not held 
firmly during the operation of drawing the feathers <> they will 
probably get broken, in which case the bird, however good in 
other respects, wotild be rendered useless as a show bird. It 
will be found advantageous to hold the wings ofi the bird over a 
cup containing hot water, as the steanj. causes the feathers to 
come out easier, and with less pain to the bird. A little 
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magnesia or Epsom salts placed in the drinking-water a few 
days before the birds are operated upon is also of much 
service. If by accident the wing is caused to bleed it should 
be bathed with warm water and dressed with a few di-ops of the 
compound tincture of myrrh, applied by a feather or a camel- 
hair brush. It is advisable in the case of an inexperienced 
fancier or amateur to get an “old hand” to perform the 
operation, if one is procurable. 

When the colour feeding is first begun, let the birds have a 
supply of canary seed in addition to the prepared food, and 
partly cover the cages with some thin material that will not 
altogether exclude the light. When the colour feed is freely 
consumed, remove the canary seed and substitute mustard 
seed, and gradually lower the cover until it reaches within two 
inches of the bottom of the wiring in front of the cage, but do 
not exclude any light except the direct rays of the sun, as 
light is necessary to health, but the direct rays of the sun 
afiect the colour and make it much paler. {See Chapter on 
Moulting.) 

When the birds have completed the process of the moult, 
the covers may be partly or entirely removed, provided there 
is not a strong or direct light upon them, and the ordinary 
^eed diet may be substituted for the food used to produce 
colour. A varied diet will also be found of great benefit at 
this period. 

A few groats, a little linseed, hemp, inga, or rape seed should 
be given sparingly once or 'twice a week. Great care must be 
taken to keep birds intended for exhibition scrupulously clean ; 
they should be supplied with fresh sand and good grit at least 
once a week, and should have a bath twice a week, if the 
weather will permit and the temperature is above freezing- 
point. Bhfore a bird is sent off to a show it should be washed, 
if dirty, at least three days before it is despatched on its 
journey, and if the tail is* not tight and firm, the bird should 
be caught and*its tail immersed in pure water (warm is best), 
and dried with a clear, cloth, taking care to compress the 
featherk firmly during the operation. If the feathers show a 
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little rougb (the result of too quick drying), endeavour to induce 
the bird to take a bath; this can often be done by sprinkling / 
a few drops of water over it from the tips of your fingers. 
Five or six days before a show feed your birds with stimulating 
food, such as egg and bread, with a little hemp seed, maw seed, 
and groats ; and if you add a few drops of whisky or brandy 
to the drinking water on the day the birds are sent off it will 
prevent them taking cold, and will keep them in good spirits 
during the journey. 

Crested birds require to be gi'oomed every day for a 
week before being sent off. Brush the crest carefully, and as 
gently as possible, with a perfectly soft tooth-brush, and if there 
are any troublesome or wayward feathers that do not lie so 
smoothly as they might, put a dram of spirits of wine into a 
small bottle, add to it twenty drops of almond oil and one 
ounce of rose-water, and moisten the brush with this before 
using it. Other things are used by some fanciers, such as a 
weak solution of gum arabic, &c.; but when birds require this 
they are not legitimate candidates for the show bench, as they 
require “ faking,” which is a dishonest practice. 

In the case of Belgian canaries they must be trained to get 
into “ position ” («ee Chapter on the Belgian canary). If “ Scotch 
fancy,” they must be taught to “ travel ” {vide Chapter on this 
variety). Lizards and London Fancy canaries require much care 
in handling, so that no feathers be knocked out. They should 
be trained to run from one cage to another by using a piece 
of stick, or placing the cages together with the doors open, 
until they get accustomed to go from one cage to the other 
of their own accord. In the case of Lizard canaries too much 
cayenne must not be given or the colours will run, and so 
disfigure them that they will not be eligible for the show 
bench. 

Whenever birds are received from a show they should be 
placed in a warm room for a day or two, and fed liberally on 
the same diet that is recommended in preparing them for the 
show bench, and the addition of a few^ drops of spirit to their 
drinking-water, or half a teaspoonful of sherry wine, will be 
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found very beneficial, often preventing them going into the 
moult. If they appear to have caught cold on the journey 
add a little cayenne to the egg food, and instead of the spirit 
of wine add twenty to thirty drops of the spirit of nitre to the 
drinking-water. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Canary Societies, and Close and Open Shows. 

Canary societies have existed is this country for a great 
number of years, and there are few towns, I should imagine, 
throughout the length and breadth of England at least, if 
not of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, that cannot boast of an 
institution of this sort. Formerly the whole of these societies 
were of a purely conservative character, being restricted not 
only to the towns in which they were held, but, so far as the 
exhibitions held in connection with them were concerned, they 
were conserved to the sole use and benefit of the members 
forming the society. The main objects in promoting these 
institutions were undoubtedly to bring together in close and 
friendly intercourse the principal breeders and fanciers of 
canaries, and to diffuse among them a spirit of brotherhood 
and friendly feeling, as well as to infuse a spirit of emulation 
for the advancement of the canary cause. 

These societies hold their meetings usually at an inn or 
tavern, and have an arrangement with the proprietor or landlord 
to have a room appropriated for their especial use; this is 
invariably conceded without demur. 

The legitimate meetings, viz., those set apart for the trans- 
action of the society’s business, arc held monthly, in the case 
of a “close show society,” but the inembers thereof, which 
consist chiefly of the worldng dasses, are generally drawn every 
Saturday evening to the inn where these meetings are held, 
and there discuss freely all topics pertaining to their favourite 
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pastime; and tlds is, in my opinion, the only drawback to 
these and other kindred societies, as they are calculated to 
lead men into habits of intemperance; but where an *'open” 
or “all England** show society exists this evil can be obviated 
almost entirely. As it is my intention to give all the details 
connected with the different systems of managing each, it is 
not necessary for me to offer any further remarks here on 
this part of the subject. One thing may be said in favour 
of the “ close show societies,’* and that is, they are both instruc- 
tive and entertaining, for the members, after the business of 
the meeting has been duly transacted, enter inf o a general 
conversation, the chief topic, as a matter of course, being 
canaries and their kindred species, and some member is almost 
invariably ready to relate something which he conceives to be 
new, or appeals to some older and more experienced member 
of the society for his opinion on some particular method of 
breeding, feeding, or what not, and new theories are often 
propounded in this way, and freely discussed for the edification 
of all present, and juveniles in the “fancy” can often gather 
a great deal of information which they need by this means. 
But for the fact of their being held at taverns, these 
meetings are highly favourable to the progress and well-being 
of this delightful and innocent recreation. At the end of the 
*year a show is held in connection with each “close show” 
society, restricted to subscribing members only, and at its 
termination a supper is mostly held, and this is got up in 
the “ landlord’s best style ” of course, and a convivial evening 
is spent. 

To begin a society of this kind it is necessary, in the first 
place, for one or two of the most intelligent or prominent 
members of the “Fancy” to wait upon all the known lovers 
and admirers of the canary, and to inform them of the project, 
and to request their attendance at such a place or inn as may 
be considered most Suitable and likely to meet the approval 
of the majority at least "<J£ those people who, it is anticipated, 
will become members and office bearers. Be sure that the inn 
is one of good repute; and in a respectable neighbourhood. 
K the landlord is a fancier of birds, so much the better, as 
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he will be able to tinderstand the requirements of the associa- 
tion fully. In any caee, you must state the circumstances 
in detail, and make some preliminary arrangements with him. 
After your first meeting you will be able to ascertain whether 
there is a reasonable prospect of establishing a society, and, 
if there is, then a private room, no doubt, will be readily 
granted to hold all special meetings in. 

It will be found in nine cases out of ten that the first meeting 
will be badly attended, several fanciers prognosticating that 
it will be a failure; but as soon as ever it goes forth that 
it has been decided to form an institution of this sort they 
will all flock to the rendezvous to join it. A sufficient 
number of members having collected, some one must propose 
a chairman. The person chosen to fill this office should be 
fully acquainted with the duties required of him, and be able 
to explain the objects of the society, its aim, and how it is 
proposed to manage it, in a clear and intelligible way. After 
this has been done, propositions can be made, and the feasibility 
of the scheme fully discussed. 

If it is decided to establish a society of this sort, then a 
secretary must be appointed, either permanently or •pro tern,, 
and likewise a president, a treasurer, and a committee; but, 
having fixed upon a secretary, the other office bearers can be 
elected at a subsequent meeting. The president, secretary, and 
treasurer must act in conjunction with the committee, which 
should consist of not less than six members, exclusive of presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer; but this is not imperative. 

The secretary must keep a diary in which he will record 
all the propositions that are brought forwa|fi by the different 
members, and will see that those which have been carried 
by a majority are acted upon. He will likewise form a code 
of rules, which he must hand to the president of the society, 
who will submit them at the first meeting after the association 
is fairly established, for the approval of its members. Each 
rule must be put to the meeting separately, aijid if an amend- 
ment is moved by any member, he will proceed to put such 
amendment to the meeting, and thA secretary will record 
the ayes and uoes for or against it. He will then put the 
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original rule, and, if the majority is in favour of it, it will 
remain unaltered, but if, on the contrary, the majority ia in 
* favour of the amendment, then the rule must be altered 
accordingly. After the rules have been fully discussed and 
approved, they should be printed, and each member supplied 
with a copy on payment of sixpence, to assist in defraying 
the expense of printing them. 

The following will be found to embrace all that is required 
in a code of regulations for the purpose of conducting a 
society of this description in a satisfactory manner : 

Eulbs and Regulations. 

Rule 1. That this society shall he called the Ornithological Society. 

2. That it shall consist of a president, vice-presidint, secretary, treasurer, and 
a committee, to ho chosen hy a majority of the members composing the meetings, 
provided always that they form at least a quorum. The officers so elected to serve 
twelve calendar months, to he computed from the termination of the society's 
annual show in each year. 

3. rive members are to constitute a quorum, and the meetings of the society are 
to take place on the first Thursday in each month at the place appointed, at eight 
o’clock in the evening, for the transaction of business. 

4. The duties of the president or vice-president shall be to keep order, and to 
submit any proposition made by any member to the meeting for approval or 
rejection. No member to be allowed to address the meeting except through the 
president or vice-president, who shall rule him in or out of order, or whether his 
question is relevant or not. Any member infringing this rule to be fined sixpence, 

-•to go to the funds of the society. The vice-president to act only in the absence of 
the president. 

5. The secretary must keep a diary or minute book, in which he will be required 

to record the business transactions of each meeting, and likewise to keep a debtor 
and creditor acoouut of all receipts and disbursements made on behalf of the 
society. * 

6. The treasurer is to receive all moneys and pay all bills on behalf of the 
society, and to keep an account of the some, and in conjunction with the secretary 
to make out an annual balance sheet, to be submitted for the inspection and 
approval of the committee. 

7. That the committee be empowered to transact the business of the society, 

and to hold meetings at other times than those specified, when they deem it 
expedient to*do so, and in such cases it will be the duty of the secretary to acquaint 
each member of the committee, individually, of the day and hour at which such 
meeting will be held. Any member, being an office bearer, failing to attend 
either the regular or^special meeting without giving a full and satisfactory reason 
for so doing, to be fined fourpence, the amount to go to the benefit of the society's 
general fund. , 

8. Any person desirous of becoming a member of this sociqty must be proposed 
by one of its members, and the proposition duly seconded by another ; he will 
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then he balloted for at the following meeting, and, if elected, he will hare to pay 
the sum of two shillings and sixpence as an admission fee, to assist in defraying 
the expenses of the society. 

9. Any person wishing to become an honorary member only, can do so on 
payment of the sum of five shillings annually | and in this capacity he will 
be permitted to attend the meetings of the society, and will be eligible to 
hold office, should he be elected ; but he will not be allowed to exhibit birds at 
the shows of the society as a competitor. 

10. All members of this society are to be resident in the town of or 

its environs. 

11. Each member shall pay a subscription of sixpence monthly, which shall go 
towards a prize fund and for assisting to defray the expenses of the society. 

12. The secretary shall, from time to time, receive such remuneration for his 
services as the committee think fit, but no other officer shall be paid for services 
rendered to the society, without the authority or sanction of three-fourths of the 
subscribing members. 

13. All propositions made at any of the society’s meetingrs to be disposed of on 
a show of hands, the result to be taken by the president or vice-president ; and 
where a dispute arises a recount shall be taken by the secretary, which shall be 
final, unless there be an unexplained discrepancy between the counts, when a count 
out can be demanded by the proposer or seconder of a motion; in this case the 
members must divide. 

14. That a show be held annually in connection with this society, to take place 

on the of in each year, and that any member, not being in 

arrears with his iiayments, such as fees, subscriptions, or fines, and who has 
conformed with the rules of this society in every particular, shall be entitled to 
exhibit birds. 

15. No member will be allowed'^ to exhibit any bird at any of the society’s shows 
except such birds as have been bred by himself, and are his own honifide property 
at the time of exhibition. Any member infringing this rule shall be expelled from 
the society, and shall forfeit all benefits accruing therefrom, whether in prize 
money or otherwise. 

16. Any members desirous of competing for prizes at any of the society’s shows 
must give due notice of their intention to do so to the secretary, at the first 
monthly meeting after the bird or birds intended to be entered attain tbe age of 
three weeks ; and they will be required to iomish such information relative to 
such bird or birds as the secretary may deem necessary. All such notices shall be 
handed to the president, who will announce the same at the first meeting after 
their receipt. If the committee consider it expedient to appoint two or any other 
number of tbeir body, as a deputation to visit the homes of any member or members 
intending to exhibit, for tbe purpose of noting more fully the particulars of tbe 
specimens announced for competition, it shall be competent for them to do so. 
The last night for receiving any entry to he fixed at the meeting held in the month 
of July. All birds entered must be under twglve months old. 

17. Every member of this society who has entered a bird or birds for exhibition 
shall be required to sigrn a declaratiou, certifying that such bir*dor birds as entered 
by him are his property, and were bred by himself, such certificate to he made and 
handed to the secretary of the show not later than 10 a.m. on the morning of 
exhibition, and must be in tbe following form : 
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1 , , , do hereby solemnly and sincerely declare that tbo bird (or biroa) 

entered by me for competition at the Ornithological Society's Sho'sr, of 

which society I am a duly appointed member, was (or were) bred by my&elf, and is 
*(or are) at this present time my lond fide property; and, furthermore, that the 
said bird (or birds) is (or are) under twelve months old. 

Witness, Signed, 

Any member making a false declaration, or exhibiting a bird or birds contrary 
to the spirit or intention of these rules, shall, on proof thereof, he expelled from 
this society, and shall forfeit all prize money and claims of every description 
against the society. 

18. If any member is more than three months in arrear of payments of any kind 
he will he fined the sum of sixpence ; and if this sum, together with all other 
arrears then dne, he not paid to the secretary or treasurer on before the 
following meeting night, then It shall be competent for the comn.ictee (unless a 
satisfactory reason can be assigned) to expel the said member without farther 
consideration from the society. 

19. Any person who has been expelled from this societj' for an infringement of 
any of its regulations shall not he eligible for re-election before the end of the 
current year in which the expulsion takes place. 

20. The place of exhibition to be decided upon by the committee of management 
at least one mouth before a show takes place, and all members will he required to 
deliver their birds at or before 8,30 a.m. on the morning of the show to the person 
appointed to receive them. Every member who has entered a bird or birds for 
competition will he furnished with a card or label for each separate entry by the 
secretary, naming the class, variety of bird, and number of such entry ; and he 
will be expected to affix these labels to the cages containing the birds answering 
such particulars prior to his delivering the specimens on the morning of the show. 
All birds must he shown in separate cages, and any birds entered in a wrong class 
will he excluded from competing. A card or list, containing the names and 
numbers of the different classes for which prizes will he awarded, must he hiing 
up in the “ club room ** on the nights of each meeting after the schedule has been 
arranged and approved for the information of the members, and the secretary 
shall furnish to any member any further particulars he may reasonably require. 
No member will he permitted to enter the show room except those who are engaged 
in the arrangements until after the birds have been judged and the show is 
declared open. All members are to he admitted free of charge. 

21. The judges are to be elected by a majority of the members of the society, at 
a meeting called specially for that purpose. No judge to he allowed to enter the 
show room until the arrangements are fully completed, and no member of the 
society will he permitted to be present during the time the judge or judges are 
performing their duties. If a judge desires to ask a question, the secretary, 
accompanied 4 y a member of the society, will attend together to answer his query. 

22. The judges will be empowered to withhold a prize where they have reason 
for suspecting that a bird has been rfraudulently tampered with ; hut it will he 
their duty to bring such a case bef ore the committee, who will decide thereon. If 
the bird belongs to atnember of that body, he (the member) must retire during 
the inquiry. 

23. All birds with clipped, drjfwn, or artificially coloured plumage, if detected, 
win be disqualified, and tbe owner of such bird shall forfeit all prize moneys, and 
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be expelled tbe eociety without further consideration, and any member who has 
been so expelled shall not he elifcible for re>eleotion. 

24. The decisions of the judges shall be final, except in oases where a bird is 
found deficient in plumage or has been tampered with. All such oases shall be 
decided by the committee. 

25. No Joint partners will be allowed to become members as such ; but where 
two persons have joined together to breed and exhibit birds, they must divide their 
stock equally, and enter as if they were separate fanciers. 

26. The secretary will be authorised to order a sufficient number of prize cards, . 
which will be affixed to the cages of th e winning birds ; but no commendation cards 
will be printed at the expense of the society. 

27. The amount of prize money and number of prizes shall be arranged by the 
committee of management, due regard being had to the expenses incurred by the . 
society, such expenses to be paid before the distribution of the prize money; 
and should any deficiency appear, it will be deducted from each successful com- 
petitor in a proportionate degree, according to the amount of prize money he 
has won. 

28. It shall be competent for the committee, with not less than a quorum of its 
members present, to frame any bye-law to meet a case of emergency ; and, further, 
the president shall, at any meeting of the society where an equal division of 
members has taken place in regard to any motion, be allowed to give a casting 
vote in addition to his own vote as a member of the society. 

29. It shall be competent for any member, being an office bearer, to resign his 
office at any time by giving his written resignation to the secretory, and the 
members of the society, at the following meeting, shall proceed to appoint a sub- 
stitute in his stead. 

30. Any member who shall conduct himself in an unbecoming manner during 
any of the society's meetings, t)r who shall use intemperate and improper language 
to a brother member, or to any office bearer, judge, or other person, during the 
exhibition, or who shall smoke or annoy any member or other person visiting the 
exhibition, shall be fined a sum not exceeding two shillings and sixpence, an<^^ 
may be suspended from membership or expelled the society at the discretion of 
the committee. 

31. That the exhibition shall be held for one or two days, as may be decided by 
a majority of the members of the society, and that the public be admitted on 
payment of a charge for admission to be fixed by the committee of management, 
the proceeds to be applied towards the liquidation of the society's expenses. 

32. That it shall be competent for any member of this society to report to the 
secretary any case of supposed fraud, in bird transactions or otherwise, perpetrated 
by any of its members ; and the secretary, on receipt of such complaint, shall call 
a meeting of the committee of management, who shall, if they deem fit, depute 
one or more members to investigate the charges and report the result. If there 
appear any just ground for the complaint, then the person so accused shall be 
called upon for an explanation, and if it prove unsatisfactory the committee shall 
have power to suspend or expel him, as tley shall think proper ; but if, on the 
contrary, the complaint should prove frivol^s, then the member maTring such 
complaint shall be fined the sum of two and sixpence, and receive a public censure 
at the next meeting of the society. 

33. This society shall not be dissolved so long Os six members can be found who 
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are able and willing to undertake the duties and responsibilities requilred for the 
transaotion and management of the business of the society. 

34. At the termination of each eshibitlon in ooxmeotion with this society a 
* supper shall be held, and each member shall be admitted on payment of two 

shillings and sixpence, and non-members on payment of fire shillings each. Pr^or 
to such meeting the secretary shall prepare a statement of the society’s prospects, 
showing its progress or retrogression, as the case may be, such meeting and 
supper to take place within two weeks from the closing of the show. The minutes 
of all the meetings held throughout the year to be produced on this occasion, and 
such as may be considered necessary shall be read over to the members. 

35. No alteration shall be made in any of the society’s rules unless due notice 
thereof shall hare been given previously to each member, and unless it takes place 
at a general meeting and bo approved by a majority of the members then present j 
in all such cases a full quorum must be in attendance. 

36. That these rules be printed, and each member supplied with a copy on pay- 
ment of sixpence. 

“ Close ” shows are being superseded I’apidly by the *' open ” 
or “ all England ” shows. Nevertheless, they answer admirably 
for fostering among the members composing them a spirit 
of enterprise and zeal, as well as schools of instruction, and 
they are well adapted as a groundwork for promoting the 
establishment of **all England’’ show societies, and for pre- 
paring fanciers for more extended and enlightened views. 
Beside these advantages, they will be found an excellent means 
for teaching those connected with them how to conduct a 
show in a methodical and systematic manner, for without 
^this knowledge confusion and disorder are certain to prevail; 
furthermore, they are likely to cherish a feeling of confidence 
among their members, which is very necessary in order to 
manage an "open ” show with satisfaction and success. 

Open Shows.— Many years ago, I used to look upon all 
“close” show societies as narrow and selfish in principle 
and upon these grounds I condemned them. About thirty - 
five years ago, in conjunction with one or two others, who 
were favourable to my views, I got up a show “open to all 
England.^ The prizes were of a liberal character, and the 
show was held in a public ball, in a large and prosperous town 
in the North of England." Music was introduced as a further 
attraction in order to gain public patronage, but the Fates 
were against us, and the speculation was a “losing game.” 
So far as the number of birds entered for competition was 
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concerned, the show was successful enough, but the weather 
was wretched, for the rain came pelting down in torrents, 
at short intervals, during the whole time the exhibition was • 
open, and consequently the attendance of the public was of 
the most meagre description possible. I acted as secretary, 
and the lesson which I learnt was not readily forgotten by 
me, nor by other individuals, I should imagine, who were 
likewise interested in the undertaking. However, after the 
lapse of a few more years, and with the infusion of “new 
blood ” among us, we ventured to get up another upon a moire 
extended scale, and this was attended with better success; 
and it continued to prosper for a little while; but through 
a too reckless expenditure and too liberal a programme, it 
ultimately proved a failure and its members had to “pay 
the piper.” Since that time I have had a good deal of expe- 
rience in getting up shows, and having been permitted to 
exercise my own discretion almost entirely in managing a 
new society, formed by myself, in a different town to the 
one previously refen-ed to, and which has on every occasion been 
attended with brilliant success — a good balance having been 
left in hand after the conclusion of each show, after every 
expense was satisfactorily liquidated, and this, too, in the 
face of a liberal programme and no niggardly “ cheeseparing ” 
policy in the management — I will proceed, for the benefit' 
of those fanciers who have repeatedly been called upon to 
put their hands in their pockets and pay large sums to make 
up the deficiencies caused by losses incurred by exhibitions 
of this sort, to detail fully the plan* which I adopted, and which 
has been so far attended with beneficial and satisfactory 
results ; and if the advice given be strictly followed, any show 
conducted with energy and determination will, I am con- 
vinced, be a success. 

One of the principal requirements in commencing ah “ open ” 
show is to get a good secretary, for much depends upon 
this functionary for the success or otherwise of the under- 
taking. What is required is a sober, steady, industrious^ 
intelligent man, active in mind and ‘body, of good address, 
bland and conciliatory manners, and capable of expressing 
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himself in a gentlemanly and becoming style, for it will 
be part of his duty to enter into correspondence with 
the elite oi the town and neighbourhood where the show is 
about to take place, asking them for their patronage 
and support; and if they were to receive a rude or badly- 
constructed missive, badly written, it would be calculated 
to hinder rather than facilitate the object sought to be 
accomplished. 

Officers. — There is no necessity for a code of rul3s for a 
society of this description. In the first place, a few fanciers 
meet together and decide to have a show, to be “open to all 
England.” They then confer together, and select some person 
whom they consider most suitable to fill the office of secretary. 
One or two such individuals are usually to be foimd in most 
towns of any importance; but they are not always willing 
to act in that capacity, for it is both a laborious and an 
unthankful office. However, if they are of an enthusiastic 
temperament and are in good health, they rarely refuse when 
pressed, and more particularly if they are flattered a little, 
for all men are more or less vain enough to show a little weak- 
ness in this direction; and, if a man is not naturally an 
enthusiast, then he is unsuited for such an occupation. A 
•■secretary having been duly appointed and a day and place 
fixed to hold a meeting, it will be his duty to send a written 
notice, or call upon those fanciers personally whom he con- 
siders most capable of assisting him in carrying out the pro- 
ject. Halfpenny post-cards? will be found exceedingly useful 
for giving notice to the office bearers whenever the secretary 
thinks it desirable to consult them upon any subject on which 
their advice appears to, him necessary. 

It is important that a respectable hotel should be selected 
for the pm’pose of holding meetings, &c., and not a low public- 
house, as is sometimes the cafe. 

The next consideration of moment is to fix upon a president, 
and afterwards* a vice-president. The office of president is 
simply honorary, but it is most desirable to have a gentleman 
of affluence and position, well known and highly esteemed 
to fill it, for obvious reasons. Having decided upon some 

2 c 
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one witli the requisite qualifications resident in the town, or 
closely adjacent thereto, where the exhibition is about to take 
place, one or two influential members who are interested in 
its welfare should be deputed to wait upon this personage 
and explain the matter to him, and endeavour to obtain his 
consent to undertake the appointment, or the secretary could 
write to him something after this fashion : 

Sir (that is, ij he is an untitled gentleman, hut if titled, then address according 

to his title),— 1 am directed "by the committee of the Ornithological 

Association to inform you that, at a meeting of its memhers, held in the 

Hotel on the inst., you were unanimously elected to the office of president of 

the aforenamed society. I may inform you that it is merely a post of honour, and 
does not entail any service of any description. If you will kindly inform me 
at your earliest convenience whether it is agreeable to you to accept the office, I 
shall feel greatly indebted for your kindness. —I have, &c., your obedient servant. 

To C, London, Esq. N. N., Hon. Sec. 

Botberam, Sept. , 187—. 

Having met with a suitable president, it will behove you 
in the next place to appoint a vice-president, or chaii*man; 
a man holding a good position in society, and one likely to 
be esteemed and respected, so that be will bave no difficulty 
in maintaining order — an essential consideration at all times. 
He must be acquainted with the duties which will devolve 
upon him. Having secured the services of some one likely 
to fill this office satisfactorily, a treasurer must be chosen. 
I hardly need point out, I should imagine, that it is desirable 
to have a highly respectable and thoroughly trustworthy person 
to fill this important office. Beyond these officers all that 
is needed is a committee of management, consisting of six 
or eight fanciers, men of good repute and respectability. Do 
not have more, for there is an old saying, which is as true 
as it is ancient, that “ Too many cooks spoil the broth.” These 
preliminary arrangements completed, a list must be compiled, 
which should include all the ladies and gentlemen in your 
town and district who are likely to become patrons, which 
means, of course, subscribers. , 

Patrons. — I have always found the aristocracy of this 
country willing to lend a helping hand to their fellow men 
to carry out an object of this kind ; at least, I have found 
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bat few exceptions to tbis nile? either in Englanc? or 
Scotland (I have never tried Ireland or Wales), among 
that class of people who are justly entitled to raiuk among 
the nobility of our land — the great Upper Ten” — and these 
exceptions are mostly either eccentric or crotchety individuals, 
but more frequently paji'venus* 

The plan I adopt in asking for patronage and subscriptions 
is to send letters, and I think it by far the best, although it 
entails a good deal 01 labour upon the secretary. The following 
is a specimen of an application of this kind (presuming the 
person applied to to be a peer of the realm) ; 

B , Sept., 187—. 

My Lord, — At a meeting of tlie committee of t'. e Ornithological 

Association, held in the K A Hotel on the — ins L., it was resolved to hold 

an exhibition in or about the month of November next in connection with this 
society, and I am directed to communicate this fact to your lordship, and to ask 
for your lordship's patronage and support, which v/ould he cordially received and 
highly esteemed by its members. The president of the association is C. L., Esq., 
and the treasurer O.P., Esq. An early reply from your lordship would be 
esteemed an especial favour. — 1 am, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient 
servant, N. N., Hon. Seo. 

To the Et. Hon. Lord H , 

It is hardly necessary for me to point out that it is advan- 
tageous to get as many patrons as possible, for the success 
of the undertaking depends very much upon this extraneous 
aid, as few patrons will subscribe less than a guinea, and none 
less than half a guinea, whilst some will give two guineas ; in one 
case I knew thi*ee to be given, but this is quite exceptional, 
the rule being one guinea. Besides the acknowledged aristocracy 
resident in a town and neighbourhood, if a corporate body 
exists, the patronage of the mayor, sheriff, and other official 
dignitaries should be secured if possible. This is best done 
by a select deputation waiting upon them personally. Two 
or more members should likewise he chosen to wait upon the 
principal tradesmen and shopkeepers resident in the town 
where the show is held to •solicit subscriptions. All patrons 
and subscribers of half a guniea and upwards must be furnished 
with a family ticket — t.e., a ticket to admit the entire household, 
and to remain in force ^ring the whole time the show is open- 
These tickets must be printed specially for the occasion. 
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Meetings — General Business. — The first meeting should 
be held six or eight weeks prior to the time fixed upon to 
hold the show. Four or five, or six meetings at most, will 
suffice to complete the arrangements. Sixteen or eighteen 
days will probably elapse between the first and second meetings, 
xmless the secretary has received replies from all the ladies 
and gentlemen he has written to on the subject. If he fails 
to receive an answer from anyone within fourteen days, he may 
safely conclude either that his communication has been over- 
looked, forgotten, or ignored, or that the person written to is 
absent from home. It will be advisable under these circum- 
stances to write a polite note to the absentee, calling attention 
to his former letter ; but this will seldom happen, for with one 
or two exceptions I have always received a prompt, and, I am 
happy to say, satisfactory reply to my applications in less than 
ten days, and, in most cases, in less than a week. Until you 
are in receipt of these replies, and can form some estimate of 
the probable amount of aid that you are likely to derive from 
this source, it will not be prudent to issue a programme, for the 
anungement of the latter must be governed in a great measure 
by the result of your s access in obtaining subscriptions. It 
must not be forgotten, when a reply is received announcing 
that the writer will be glad to become a patron of the 
society, or a letter inclosing a subscription, to send a 
suitable acknowledgment thanking the donor on behalf of the 
association. 

Among other things, the secretary must supply himself with 
a diary, in which he will note the day and hour of each meeting, 
and record therein the names of all members present and absent 
on each occasion ; he will likewise detail fully all the resolutions 
and other matters of business transacted at each meeting. The 
minutes of a former meeting must always be read /'ver as a 
preliminary proceeding at the one immediately subsequent 
thereto. 

Although it is quite unnecessary to frame .a code of rules 
for conducting a society of this description, it should be tacitly 
understood by every person holding office that, in the event 
of a deficiency arising, each member is personally responsible 
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to pay an equal share with his confreres to make up the loss. 
This responsibility gives an impeius to the whole machinery, 
as every ipembor is interested in promoting the success of 
the institution. 

Tickets. — The plan to be adopted is to have a quantity 
of tickets of admission printed, in different colours, so as 
to represent at a glance the different prices. For subscribers 
of 10s. 6d. and upwards I use white enamelled cp.rds, with an 
ornamental margin, and the words “Family Season Ticket*’ 
and the year printed upon them in ornamfutal type. For 
single admission tickets of Is. value 1 use an orange ground 
with the words “ Admission, Is., 188 — and have a plain 
ruled line below, on which I can sign my name. For 6d. 
single admission tickets I generally have a green ground, 
but otherwise as those just described, except the amount, 
&c., and in addition to the words mentioned, I have the 
name of the society printed on them as well. To each 
member of the committee I give so many of those tickets, 
having previously subscribed my name or initials, and I debit 
him with the number and amount. I likewise furnish penny 
memorandum books, and ask them, severally, to obtain 
all the subscriptions they can, instructing them at the same 
time that they are at liberty to furnish any subscriber to 
the amount of his or her subscription with these tickets. To 
every patron of the show I send a family season ticket, whether 
they choose to subscribe or not; but those who omit to do 
so are not asked for their patronage on any subsequent occasion. 
I think the plan of issuing tickets a good one, as it affords 
those members who are timid a good opportunity of intro- 
ducing the subject |t any rate, and it makes them feel more 
independent — it gives them an opportunity of selling some 
tickets if they are too modest or bashful to crave a donation. 
From £6 to £10 should Jae realised in this way in a town 
with a population of from twelve to fourteen thousand in- 
habitants, and of course an increase in proportion to the 
greater population in .larger towns, if this plan is vigorously 
prosecuted. 
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Expenses. — A scliedule of prizes ought to be framed in 
accordance with the amount of subscriptions received and 
the prospects of the association. 

To get up a show in a decent and praiseworthy manner 
will cost from £40 upwards. The following comprise the 
principal items of expenditure: Prize moneys (say, £20), use 
of haU for exhibition purposes (say, £4, this to include gas, 
fires, &c.), two men (two days at 5s. per day) to attend the 
birds, including feeding and giving them water to drink, &c., 
£1 ; two men (two days at Ss. each) to collect money taken 
at door, and to check tickets, &c., £1 ; judges* fees, £2 28. ; 
travelling expenses, paid to judges and hotel bill for same, 
£2; printing, £5; postage stamps, stationery, and sundries, 
£1 15s.; advertising, £1; conveyance for taking birds from 
railway station to show room and back to station, Ss. ; pro- 
fessional packers to pack birds, 15s.; amounting in all to 
£40. And this is a moderate bill of costs for a respectable 
show. The printing is the heaviest item, but I like every- 
thing connected with this department well done, as it reflects 
credit upon the management, and is, I imagine, a sort of 
credential by which the 'respectability of a society of this 
sort is measured; bad paper, bad printing, and bad type, are 
all emblematic of vulgarity, parsimony, and bad taste — at 
least, I think so. 

Schedules. — It will be found a tolerably safe plan in 
arranging a schedule of prizes for a bird show to keep the 
amount of prize money a few pounds within the sum total 
received in the shape of subscriptions. To meet an expendi- 
ture of £40, which we will select merely as an example, £20 
should be realised from the patrons alone and £5 more by 
donations from the public. The entrance fees may be estimated 
at £13, the charges for admissions at the doors £6, the sale 
of tickets by members £1, sale of catalogues and commission 
charged on the sale of birds £1, total £46 — ^which would leave 
a balance in the hands of the treasurer for ^ the following 
year of £6, and this may be considered as a very modest 
estimate indeed, as, in an ordinary way, the subscriptions, 
as well as the entrance fees, and takings at the doors, should 
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exceed the amounts just mentioned, eaj, in any town with 
a population of 14,000 inhabitants, but I prefer fco be under 
rather than over the mark in my calculations. We will pre- 
sume that a schedule of prizes has been submitted to the 
committee for approval by the secretary and sanctioned, that 
a president and vice-president have been duly elected, and 
the place of exhibition fixed upon; that the manager of the 
hall or other building has been seen, and the days when it 
will be vacant ascertained, with the terms for three days, 
for it must be taken for the day prior to the days of exhibition 
to the public. The regulations must state that all birds are 
to be at the place of exhibition on that day, for it takes a 
long time to arrange all the classes properly, and this should 
be done and the birds carefully attended to the night before 
they are to judged. By this arrangement the judges can 
begin their duties as soon as it ir light enough for them 
to see the birds properly, and it will enable them to do their 
work in a calm and deliberate way, whereas, if birds are to 
be received on the morning of a show, and the arrangements 
are only completed in time to allow the judges an hour or 
BO before the public are admitted, they are very apt to lose 
their equanimity, and consequently they perform their work 
in a hurried and unsatisfactory manner. If care is taken 
to explain this circumstance fully to the manager or secretary 
of the building, in which the show is to be held, two days 
only should be charged for. 

Before finally fixing upon the show days it must be ascer- 
tained beyond all doubt whether another bird show is likely 
to take place at or about the same time in any other town, 
as it is an object of great moment to avoid clashing with any 
other show of the kind, and would be likely to prove detrimental 
to both. This can be easily ascertained by referring to the 
list of %hows published weekly in any of the papers which pro- 
vide for fanciers, such as the Journal of Horticulture, Live StocJc 
Journal, The Stockheeper, &c., or The Bazaar*-, the last con- 
tains as full ta list as any of its contemporaries. As soon as 


* The Bazaar has a system bxVhich a show can b© advertised in its columns three times 
a week for the whole season, irom the time of hxing the date until date of holding, for 10a. 
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the schedules have been satisfactorily arranged and the days 
of exhibition decided upon, the hall agreed for, and other 
preliminary matters settled, let the schedules be printed 
without delay. Four hundred copies should be ordered, 
and one sent to every known exhibitor in the kingdom. 
To obtain the addresses of these, the secretaiy should 
write for a catalogue of each show preceding his own, or 
refer to catalogues of the previous year. With regard to 
the best time of year to hold a oanaiy show, much will depend 
upon cii*cumstances, but it should certainly take place between 
the months of September and February, unless it be a “nest 
feather” show, and then the month of July will be found most 
suitable. Ten days at least should elapse between the last day 
for receiving entries and the first day of the exhibition, to 
allow the secretaiy ample time to arrange the catalogue, &c. 

Announcing the Names op Judges. — Some societies deem 
it expedient to announce the name of the judge or judges upon 
the schedule; as to the advisability of this plan there is a 
variety of opinions. It is unquestionably open to discussion, 
hence I must refrain from offering an opinion thereon. Of 
one thing, however, I am, fully convinced, and that is the 
desirability of a change of judges occasionally, as I find it gives 
more satisfaction to exhibitors. I have sometimes thought it 
would be well to submit the names of a number of well-known 
judges, and allow each exhibitor to vote for two, and finally 
to select the one or two, as may be deemed expedient, who 
received the greatest number of votes, but even this plan is 
open to objection. Always endeavour to procure a straight- 
forward, conscientious man to act in this capacity. Some men 
are so anxious to become judges that they offer their services 
gratis, and in some cases agree to pay their own expenses as 
well. These men are generally fanciers with very limited 
experience, and are dear even on these terms, as their awards 
rarely give satisfaction to exhibitors,, and they not unfrequently 
perpetrate gross blunders through iguorance. By all means 
avoid such men. 

Servants. — The men selected to attend upon birds during 
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an exhibition should invariably be fanciers — ^men who have 
a thorough knowledge of what they are required to do, and 
are sure to do it properly and well. It is probably the best 
plan to employ strangers — that is, people unconnected with 
the show — to collect the charges for admission and take 
the checks ; at the same time, there is no serious objection to 
members of the committee being employed in these capacities 
if they are considered suitable and arc willing to act. 

It is undoubtedly best to employ a man who has a convey- 
ance of his own adapted to the purpose of taking the birds 
to and from the railway station and the place of exhibition; 
but when such an arrangement is impracticable a horse and 
waggon can be employed; Messrs. Oaiver and Oo. will be 
able to supply this desideratum in most towns north of the 
Humber, I believe, and how far south of the river I cannot 
say; be sure to arrange for a steady, reliable driver. Two 
members of the committee, at least, should accompany the 
conveyance, particularly on the return journey, to see the birds 
safely sent oH . The Hailway Companies will deliver the birds, 
but it is highly desirable that a member of the Show Committee 
should be in attendance on the ai’rival of all trains to see 
that the birds are cai’efully dealt with, and not delayed in 
delivery, or exposed to cold draughts unnecessarily, by being 
left on the platform or other exposed places. The Com- 
panies will likewise collect the birds for the return journeys, 
free of charge, if proper arrangements are made with the 
local station-master, I have always found these men most 
obliging in this respect, and they will attend even at a late 
hour at night without a murmur. 

Advertising. — Large posters, giving a full and clear 
announcement of wh^n the exhibition is to take place, should 
be print<ad and freely distributed, and posted in all conspicuous 
and convenient places, at least a week before the show takes 
place. In addition to sending out schedules or programmes, 
it will be found advantageous to insert an advertisement, 
giving all particulars of the show, in at least two journals 
published in London, and those which pi*omote the welfare of 
all persons interested in exhibitions of this sort by printing 
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a weekly list of all coming shows should be favoured with 
these announcements. The best papers to advertise in are : 
The Bazaar^ 170, Strand, London (see p. 391); Poultry, 171, 
Fleet Street, London ; and Feathered World, 273, Strand, 
London. There are a few othei*s, but those mentioned are 
doubtless the most popular and best. The notices should be 
sent for publication as soon as the programmes are ready for 
distribution. It is customary, likewise, to advertise in each of 
the local papers published in the town where the exhibition is 
about to take place; one insertion in each paper is generally 
considered sufficient. It should appear in the week prior to 
that in which the show is to be held. There are several reasons 
why this custom should not be overlooked or neglected, and one 
is that a favourable report of the proceedings, &c.. is likely to 
follow, and these notices are calculated to bring the society 
into favour and public estimation. 

Points Prizes. — Silver cups and other special prizes of 
considerable value are frequently offered as inducements to 
fanciers to swell their entries. At one time 1 was in favour 
of this scheme, but experience, that unerring monitor, has 
taught me to regard this plan as objectionable, as it is open 
to so much abuse, and is found to tempt some exhibitors to 
place themselves in a false position, which proves a means of 
deluding fanciers at a distance, who are totally ignorant of the 
real facts of the case. I have known exhibitors who have 
succeeded in obtaining these trophies not only borrow birds 
from their brother fanciers, but do even worse, for, in order 
to comply with the rule (common to all shows of this kind) 
stipulating that “all birds must be dona fide the property of 
the exhibitor,” they have agreed to mock purchases, the owner 
of the bird agreeing to sell, for a mere*' nominal sum, to the 
exhibitor, upon condition that at the termination of ,a certain 
show the said bird shall be re-sold to him for the same amount 
as he received for it, and that the said vendor (real owner) 
shall be entitled to all prize moneys won by puch bird in its 
own individual capacity, and, furthermore, that he shall be 
entitled to participate in a proportionate share of the said 
special prize or prizes obtained by the exhibitor, the latter 
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further agreeing to pay all entrance fees and other costs incident 
thereto, and in some cases binding himself to pay a certain 
•sum to the vendor in the event of the bird dying or being lost, 
killed, maimed, or disfigured whilst in his custody or care; 
and this transparent and palpable device is considered by 
some men as a sufficient salve for their consciences. 

Common sense shonld teach us that no man would withhold 
a bird from a show if he felt reasonably satisfied that it had 
a fair chance of success in obtaining a prize, and if be thought 
otherwise it is scarcely probable that he would be foolish enough 
to throw away money by entering it, unless it happened to 
be at a show held in the town where he resides, he might 
then be generous enough to send a few extra entries to swell 
the funds of the institution. If committees are wishful to 
stimulate breeders and exhibitors to greater exertions by oH ering 
additional inducements, why not confine themselves to medals 
of moderate value intrinsically, and offer them for the best 
birds in such-and-such classes, or to the exhibitor who gains 
the greatest aggregates number of points in certain classes which 
must be specified ? This would be an honorary distinction, 
hardly capable of being abused, and one which would be sure 
to be appreciated. There is another matter in connection with 
this subject deserving of attention. It is this. In counting 
points for extra prizes the recognised rule hitherto followed at 
nearly all shows has been to count three for a first prize, two 
for a second, and one for a third ; but I think that commended 
birds should be included as well, and in the event of this sug- 
gestion being adopted, the rule should be to count first prize 
six points, second five, third four, veiy highly commended three, 
highly commended two, and commended one. I feel satisfied 
thab where this plan is resorted to, when cups are given, it will 
tend greatly to increase the number of entries. 

Prizes* are now offered at a great many shows by the 
manufacturers of special feeds for canaries and other birds 
that are fed solely upoil the specific food of the vendors. 
But the question is, are all the birds that compete 
in these classes so fefi ? Ah ! that is the question ! but 
there is no means of proving the fact. Kothing could 
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be more unsatisfactory to judges than classes of this kind, 
for birds of every known variety are eligible to compete 
together in one class, and the question naturally arises, are 
these birds to be entered on their merits as show specimens, 
or for the condition in which they are shown? Should they 
be taken out of their cages and examined to ascertain which 
are the plumpest, the best fed, and conditioned? Ai'e they 
on the same lines as trussed fowls and fat pigs, or what ? 
Judges, in the absence of instructions to the contrary, go 
for the best bird, according to the rules for class judging, 
regardless of the amount of flesh each body may contain. 
I should not be surprised to learn that many of the birds 
exhibited in these classes have not partaken of a whole 
penny packet of the food upon which they are presumed to 
have been reared; and so far as legitimate fanciers are 
concerned, the whole proceeding appeal's to be a farce, 
and a mere method of advertising. Would it not be com- 
mendable for the Committee of Shows to refuse these special 
gifts on the conditions named, as they cannot be considered 
advantageous to either honest exhibitors or themselves, and 
they certainly open a wide gate for wrong doers ? 

District Prizes. — A few prizes of small amounts should 
be offered for competition to fanciers living in the town and 
neighbourhood where the show is held. A nidius of five miles 
might be allowed, and the classes confined to working men or 
cottagers only. I have tried the experiment, and was extremely 
pleased with the result, as I foun^ it had a tendency to foster 
a spirit of enterprise and emulation among this class of fanciers. 

Prizes for Packing Cases. — am of opinion, too, that it 
would be good policy on the part of committees if they were to 
offer special prizes for the two most approved packing cases 
sent to the exhibition containing specimens to be showit. 

The Committee, their Dutii^s, &c. — The duties of com- 
mittee men are neither so onerous nor laborious as those of 
the secretary and treasurer of a show, particularly the former, 
for upon him the weight of the work rests. They should 
render all the assistance they can to these functionaries to 
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enable them to carry out the arrangements of the show in 
an efficient and praiseworthy manner, by endeavouring to 
raise funds, offering suggestions, and by deliberating carefully 
and thoughtfully upon all matters submitted for their approval 
or rejection, in the arrangement of a schedule of prizes, of a 
code of regulations for exhibition, in fixing upon the place of 
exhibition, in the appointment of judges, in directing the 
various items of expenditure, such as printing, advertising, &c., 
and in giving all the assistance they possibly can during the 
exhibition by unpacking the birds, and classifying them, and 
all other and similar duties, and by striving to do all in their 
power to get the birds packed and despatched to their desti- 
nations with as little delay as i>os8ible after the termination of 
the show. Each member should strive against his neighbour 
in endeavouring to set an e'xample of cordiality, industry, and 
cheerfulness; for when men lose their temper at these times 
it is greatly to be regretted. 

The Seceetary’s Duties. — The duties of a secretary to 
a show of any kind are laborious, and are not unfrequently 
a self-imposed task. I can assure those who have never under- 
taken such an office that it is by no means a sinecure, the 
emoluments derived therefrom are nil, the work is most ar- 
duous, and the thanks of the public and exhibitors are of the 
most meagre description; but if the show is not skilfully 
managed, and there are any hitches in the way, showers of 
abuse will most likely pour in on all sides. It is, therefore, 
by no means an enviable or thankful office, but somebody 
must undertake it, or what would become of our favourite 
hobby ? 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that a person, 
to fill an appointment bf this kind, will need to possess several 
qualifications and some virtues, and be endowed with a good 
“thick skin” beside. In addition to keeping a minute book, 
in which all the business transactions of the society at each 
meeting are to^ be duly recorded, the secretary will have to 
keep a book containing a debtor and creditor account ; on the 
debit side he will have* to enter all sums received on behalf of 
the society from every source, and on the credit side he must 
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record every payment, however trivial. It will likewise he hU 
duty to arrange about the prhiting and advertising, the taking 
of a proper building for the exhibition, and, in fact, he must 
look after and arrange everything in connection with the 
carrying out of the show, as the entire responsibility, in one 
sense, rests with him ; but he must do nothing of his own 
accord — everything must be submitted to and sanctioned by 
the committee of management before it is acted upon. 

Pbinting. — In selecting a printer be sure to employ one upon 
whose veracity and punctuality in all matters of business you 
can confidently rely, for if there is the least delay in having 
the catalogues and awards of prizes ready, and they are 
not sent ofi by first post after the judges have completed 
their task to those exhibitors who have sent the requisite 
amount to procure one or more copies, you may prepare 
yourself for the receipt of a few missives containing epithets 
the reverse of complimentary. The first year is always the 
most expensive in the item of printing. You will require to 
order three or four hundred programmes, which cost about 
4s. 6d. a hundred ; two hundred and fifty forms of entry, which 
are charged at about the same rate; fifty patrons’ tickets, 
which cost about 3s. 6d.; three hundred admission tickets, in 
various colours, say, ds. 6d.; one hundred and fifty prize cards — 
first, second and third prizes — different colours, 5s, ; fifty tickets 
V.H.C., one hundred H.C., and one hundred 0., the lot Ss. 6d. ; 
three hundred class and prize tickets, 6s. ; and a number of large 
class tickets on a white ground, say, six inches square, according 
to the number of classes for which ’prizes are offered, 2s. 6d. per 
dozen ; two hundred posters — bills for distribution and posting 
up in conspicuous places, announcing the particulars of the 
show — demy folio, 10s. 6d. ; one himdred. and fifty catalogues, 
three-quarter sheet, with covers, £2 14s. The programmes I like 
printed on tinted paper, pink, white, pea-green, and /ellow, or 
purple, or blue. The prices quqted may be regarded as 
moderate, considering that they are intended to represent 
charges for first-class workmanship, good deal type, and the 
best quality of paper. The cards should be rather large, and 
neatly executed, particularly the prize cards. The printing can 
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be done for much less by getting the programmes and entry 
forms combined in one sheet, and by curtailing some of the 
regulations, &c., and by using sheets instead of catalogues ; but 
I am opposed to exhibiting a parsimonious and niggardly spirit 
in this direction, as I consider it detrimental and pernicious in 
its consequences. The quantities given here are for a 
sbow presumed to hr managed upon a tolerably liberal basis; 
but in aiTanging these matters every circumstance of the 
case must be fully weighed and considered. The class tickets 
will last for years, if they are carefully preserved from show 
to show. 

It will he found a good plan to get a piece of board, about two 
and a half to thi'ee feet long and six inches wide, stained and 
varnished, or plain, with varnished edges. This is for a sort of 
advertising board; slips of paper of the same or similar 
dimensionB should be ordered with the words “Bird Show” 
piinted upon them; one of these should be pasted on each side of 
the board, which should be secured with screw nails to the side 
of the door frame at the entrance to the place of exhibition, 
allowing it to project to its fullest extent outwards to the street. 
After the show is over it must be taken down and preserved 
until again required. 

Pbogbammes. — In arranging a programme the secretary 
ought to have the names of all persons foraiing the committee 
printed on the title page, which will cause them to be legally 
responsible with the secretai*y and treasurer for any deficiency 
in the event of a show provmg a failure; otherwise they are, I 
presume, only morally bound, and if so disposed might back out 
of the concern at a moment’s notice. The following specimens 
of a programme, and form and certificate of entry, will be 
found useful and instructive to those who are unacquainted 
with the mode of establishmg a bird show. The regulations 
and conditions have been supplemented where it was con* 
sidered expedient and neceSsary, and they will now be found 
sufficient to meet all requirements. The schedule of pi-izes is 
a good ordinary one, and can be augmented when considered 
desirable. 
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[Specimen.] 

PROGRAMME. 

THE NORTHERN COUNHES ORNITHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
The First Anrnal Exhibition of 

CANARIES, CANARY MULES, AND BRITISH CAOB BIRDS. 
Open to the United King-dom, 

Will be held in the Victoria Hall, B , 

On Wednesday and Thursday, Nov, 10 and 11, 188—. 

PRKSinr.JffT. I V1CB-PUP.«IDE»T. 

C. LonDOW, Esq., M.P. 1 8 . BmOHTOB, Esq. 

Patronesses. 

Mrs. Mayoress. Mr^. P. 

Lady M. The Misses H« 

Mrs. H. Mrs. J, 


Patrons. 

TheWorsbipful the Mayor of B. (J.P ). The Hon. R. B. H. 

The Sheriff of B. (S.W.). Lord D. 

The Earl P. .T. C., Esq , M.P. 

The Earl of H. The Rev. the Vicar of B. (N.M.), 

Capt. W. Ac., Ac., Ac. 

MaNAOINO COMMITTBE. 

Mr. D. Derby. 

Mr. W. Warwick, 

Mr. L. Leicester. 

With power to add to their number. 

Treasurer : Mr. C. Chester. 

Hon. Sec. ; Mr. N. Northampton, 15, Claremont- villas, B . 

N.B. — Exhibitors are particularly requested to examine the rcgulatious most 
carefully, and also the schedule of prizes, in order to avoid errors in making their 
entries. 

REGULATIONS AND CONDITIONS. 

1. The decisions of the judges shall be final, unless it be proved that a bird has 
been fradulently tampered with, in which diso the decision shall be void, the 
committee reserving to themselves the right of adjudicating thereon. 

2. When the entries do not exceed five in any class, the first prize will be with- 
held. The judges will be empowered to withhold a prize in any class when the 
specimens are considered inferior in quality and boloiy the regular standard. 

3. All specimens are to be bond the property of the exhibitor. Any person 
infringing this rule by any device shall, on proof of illegal ownership^ .forfeit all 
entrance foes and prize money. 

4. Specimens entered in a wrong class shall be excluded, and the entrance fee 

forfeited. ,, 

5. A price must be named with each specimen— price to inolv^de the cage as well. 
Anyone offering the price specified wiU become the purchaser. No alteration m 
the prices of specimens will be allowed during the exhibition. All sales must take 
place through the secretary or other authorised member of the comm|ttee. Ten 


Mr. D. Durham. 
Mr. T. York. 

Mr. L. Lancaster 
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p 0 r eent. will be deducted from all aalea. AU btrda claimed must be paid for at the 
time* ov the claim will not be entertained. AU bfrda claimed to be removed at the 
eipcnae and rich of the purchaser. Where two people cla^m a bird simnltaneoualy, 
the peraon offering: the higbeat price ahull have the prelerenoe. The surplus over 
and above the catalogue price to go to the aooietj*8 funds. 

6. No bird ahull be removed before the show is Anally closed without a written 
order signed by two members of the committee and apinoved by the seeretasy. 

7. The amount of enhance feea must be aent with the oertiflcatee of entry, foid 
post office orders are to be made payable to Mr. N. Northampton* at B--. Postage 
stamps will not be taken in payment unless one additional Id. atamp be sent lor 
the amount of each separate entrance fee. No alteration wiU be allowed in any 
cert ideate after it has been received by the secretary. 

8. Exhibitors will be hold responsible for the correct descriptions of the 
specimens sent, and in the event of a dispute arising after pa«*^hase* they must, 
on proof of wrong entry, receive back the bird or birds so entered, and refund 
to tbe purchaser the full amount paid by him, with aU costs and charges incident 
thereto. In all such cases the commission charged by ^he society will be forfeited. 

9. The whole of the specimens mnst be in tbe Ylcto' ia Hall, B , on Ttiesday* 

the 9th of November. All cages are to be addressed to the seoretaiy, Victoria 
ttrII, B . The carriage in all cases must be prepaid by exhibitors. 

10. Tbe specimens will be returned as desired { but, in the absence of special 
instructions, they will be forwarded by such trains as the committee oonsidsr 
moat desirable. The show room will be properly wrarmed and ventilated, and every 
oare wiU be taken of the specimens sent for exhibition. They will be carefully 
packed for the return journey, but the committee will not be responsible for any 
loss or damage that may happen to them, either on tbe way to or from, or during 
the exhibition, 

11. No person will he admitted to the exhibition previous to its being opened, 
except those who are engaged in the arrangements. 

12. Exhibitors requiring an award of prizes mnst send dtd. in addition to their 
entrance fees. 

13. Tlie entries will close on Saturday, October the 30th, 188 — . 

All prise moneys will be paid within ten days after the closing of tbe exhibition. 


SCHEDULE OF PRIZES. 


Class. Description. » 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

L Clear, ticked, or marked yellow Belgian 

... 12s. 

. 6s. ... 

3s. 

2. Clear, ticked, or marked buff Belgian 

... 12s. 

. 6a. ... 

3s. 

S. Clear yellow Glasgow Don 

... 128. 

. 6s. .... 

3s. 

A Clear buff Glasgow Don 

... 128. 

. 6s. ... 

38. 

5. Flecked Glasgow Don 

... 128. 

. 6s. ... 

3s. 

6. Clear yellow Norwich 

... 12s. 

.68. ... 

38. 

7. Clear flUff Norwich 

... 12s. 

. 68, ... 

3s. 

8. Evenly-marked yellow Norwich 

... 128. 

. 68, ... 

3s. 

9, Evenly-marked buff Norwich 

... 12s. 

. 6a. ... 

3s. 

10. Ticked or unevenly-marked yellow Norwich.. 

... 128. 

.6s. ... 

3b. 

11. Ticked or unevefidy-marked buff Norwich .... 

12s. 

. 6e. ... 

3b. 

12. Any variety of crested yeljjow Norwich ...... 

12s. 

.68. ... 

3s. 

lA Any variety of crested buff Norwich 

12c 

.68. ... 

. 3a. 


2 D 
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Schedule of Prizes— (' continwec?^. 


Class. Description. First. 

14. Golden-spangled Lizard 12s. 

15. Silver-spangled Lizard 12s. 

16. Clear yellow Yorkshire 128, 

17. Clear buff Yorkshire 12a. 

18. Marked or variegated yellow Yorkshire 128. 

19. Marked or variegated buff Yorkshire 12s. 

20. Jonque Cinnamon 12s. 

21. Buff Cinnamon 12s. 

22. Evenly-marked Cinnamon 12s. 

23. Any other variety of canary (distinct breed) .... 12s. 

24. Goldfinch mule, evenly-marked 128. 

25. Goldfinch mule, unevenly-marked 12s. 

26. Dark Goldfinch mule 12s. 

2?7. Any other variety of mule 128. 

28. Selling class (any variety of canary, price, with \ 


29. Goldfinch Ss. 

30. Linnet Ss. 

31. Any other variety of British bird Ss. 


District Prizes. 

32. Best clear or marked bird (any breed), to be\ ^ 

shown solely for form, style, and condition../ 

33. The most evenly-marked bird (any breed) 4s. 


Second. 

Third. 

. 6s. . . 

. 3a 

. 68. . , 

. 3s. 

- 6s, . . , 

.. 3b. 

. 6s. .. 

.. 3s. 

. 63. 

. 3s. 

, 6s. 

.. 38. 

. 6s. . . , 

.. 3s. 

. 6s. .. 

.. 

. 6s. . . 

.. 3s. 

. 63. .. 

.. 3s. 

.6a. .. 

.. 3a 

.6s. .. 

. . 38. 

68. . . 

.. 3a 

. 6s. .. 

.. 38. 

. 5a. . . 

. . 2a. 6d. 

. 4s, . . 

.. 2s. 

. 48. . . 

.. 2a 

. 4s. . . 

.. 2s. 

.. 2a. .. 

.. la 

.. 2s. .. 

la 


Entrance fees for classes from 1 to 27 inclusive will be Is. 6d. each bird, from 
28 t<i 31 inclusive Is, each bird. The district classes, confined to working men 
and cottagers, 6d. each entrv exhibitors to be resident in or within five miles 
of the town of B . Exhibitors must provide their own cages. 

Admission: Wednesday, from 1 to 6 p.m., Is. each; from 6 to 9.30 p.ni,, 6d. 
each; and on Thursday, from 9 to 12 a.m., Is. each ; and from 12 to 6 p.m., 6± 
each. 

The exhibition will close punctually at the times stated, and visitors are 
Tespectfully requested to leave at the hours specified. 

Subscribers of 10a. 6d. and upwards will be entitled to a family season ticket. 

Children under 12 years of age and schools will be admitted at lialf price. 

Catalogues, 6d. each ; by post, 6|d. 


[Specimen.] 


TOE NORTHERN COUNTIES ORNITHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
FORM OP ENTRY. 


S 1 I>eftcription. 

Affe of 
Sppci- 

mt'U. 

Price. 

Name and Address 
of the Breeder. 

Name and AddresH ^ 
of the Person from 
whom Purchaswl. 

Remarks. 

I 







I hereby enter the above birds for competition, subject to the Rules and 
conditions of this Society ; and I most solemnly and sincerely declare that I 
have given the fullest information in my power respecting the specimens 
entered, and in the event of my declaration bding proved to be erroneous, I 
agree to forfeit all my entrance fees, and any prize money which I may have 
won ; and, furthermore, I authorize the committee to adopt any plan they may 
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ileem fit or expedient for publisliing the same. I also solemnly declare that all 
the birds exhibited by me are truly and bond fide my own property, and I 

enclose the sum of ..to entitle me to become au exhibitor 

at this show. 

Sianature 

Address (in full) 

Pate 


£ 8. dL enclosed for Catalogue, &c. 


Catalogues. — After tlie scliedules are printed and a rjopy 
sent to every well-known exliibitor in the United Kingdom, 
it will be necessary to obtain and prepare a book, from which 
the catalogues will have to be printed. Great caie must be 
taken in its arrangement. The book used should be about 
fourteen inches long, eight inches wide, and frora half to three- 
fourths of an inch in thickness, and ruled with £ s, d. columns. 
On the title-page you must set forth the name of the society 
and other particulars, similar to the folio »vmg specimen : 

CATALOGUE. 

THE NORTHERN COUNTIES ORNITHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

First Annual Exhibition of 
BRITISH CAGE AND SONG BIRDS, 

Open to the United Kingdom, 

Held in the Victoria Hall, B , 

On Wednesday and Thursday, November 10th and llth, 188—. 

Judges— M. Herniman Toke, Puddletown; Mr. Jeremiah Smasher, Bowlover. 

President— C. London. Eaej., M.P. I Hon. Sec.— Mr. N. Northampton. 

Vice President — S. Brighton, Esq. 1 Treasurer— Mr. C. Chester. 

And upon the first leaf of the book begin the heading thus : 

CATALOGUE. 

IHE NORTHERN COUNTIES ORNITHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

CakaRIES, & c . 

N.B.— The cage is, in every case, included in the price of all specimens sent for 
competition. No specimen or other bird will be allowed to be di-sposed of 
privately, or removed daring th8 exhibition. For addresses of exhibitors see 
index. Abbreviations : First signifies First Prize ; Second, Second Prize ; Third 
Third Prize; V.H.C., Very Highly Commended; U.C., Highly Commended*; 
C., Commended. • 

Then arrange thesclasses thus : 

[Specimen.] 

*■ Class 1.— Clear, Marked, or Ticked Yellow Belgian. 

First Prize, 12s. ; Second, 6s. ; Third, 3s. 

• £ s. d. 

C. No. 1. Mr. J. Nash, cqpk, age 4 months 3 3 0 

V.H.C. No. 2, Ak . S Jones, hen, 6 months 2 0 0 

Second. No. 3. Mr. G. Smith, cock, 1 year 4 10 0 

H.C. No. 4. Mr. W. Thojbpson, cock, 16 months 5 0 0 

First ^o. 5. Mr. P. Brunt 10 0 0 


2 D 2 
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Do not begin to number them until all the entries have 
been received on November 1. 

Continue to arrange all the classes in this way, leaving a 
separate page for each class. After you have received all the 
entry forms, which should reach you on the day following that 
advertised as the last day for receiving them, you must fill up 
and despatch by post to each exhibitor a class ticket for every 
entry made. These tickets must denote the number of the 
class, the consecutive number of the entry, and the price of the 
specimen, in the order mentioned. Having completed this part 
of your duty, you must proceed to compile an index at the back 
of the book, according to the plan given below, which will be 
found so arranged as to prevent the possibility of a mistake 
being made when the re-packing commences, provided always 
that the niles herein laid down are strictly observed on all 


occasions. 


Con. No. 

No. Entr 

1 3 

2 2 

3 6 

4 1 

5 4 

6 8 

7 3 

7i 2 

8 1 

9 5 

10 3 

lOi 7 

11 1 

12 2 


[Specimen.] 

INDEX. 

Adam, Timothy, Brick-place, Battle Town— 40, 51, 62. 

Abraham, Simon, Smoke-hill, Fryington— 9, 55. 

Barebell, William, Possum-row, Bogglesbury— 1, 2, 6, 7, 52, 53, 
Bnint, Peter, Scisson -grove, B-aynortowne— 3. 

Codrake, Thomas, Over-terrace, Furnes.s— 4, 5, 54, 68. 

Cauliflower, Charles, Garden-place, Orchardtoii— 6, 7, 8, 12, 42, 
43, 56, 57. 

Duff, Nicholas, Brownlow-terrace, Wheatley — 14, 15, 16. 

Dent, Isaac, Drinkwater-place, Terapler-town— 17, 21. 

Eagle, Edward, Dove-place, Lambourney— 30. 

Easysides, Philip, Slow-hill, Snailsby— 10, 11, 13, 31, 45. 

Farthing, Benjamin, Silver-strefct, Stirling — 46, 18, 20. 

Feast, Jonathan, The Esplanade, Bunkrun— 23, 24, 25, 32, 35, 47, 48 
Goodfellow, George, Christian Bank, Bushwell— 50. 

Green, Patrick, Shiney-row, Emeralda— 35, 61. 


The index should always be arranged alphabetically ; in front 
of the names you must arrange two columns of numbers. The 
first column should contain the consecutive numbers of the 
entries, beginning with number one, Pud afterwards continuing 
to the end of the list of exhibitors. In bolumn number two you 
must enter the number of birds shown by each exhibitor opposite 
his name, and at the end of the address add the numbers of the 
entries according to the class arrangement of the catalogues. 
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Receivino and Staging the Biedb. — O n the day 
announced for the receipt of the birds you should be in 
attendance at the place of exhibition at such times as birds 
may arrive; this you will ascertain on reference to a railway 
time-table giving the arrivals of the trains. One of the com- 
mittee, or some duly authorised person specially appointed, 
and armed with an authority in writing duly signed by the 
secretary and dated, should be in attendance at the railway 
station to receive the birds and have them forwarded to the 
place of exhibition with the least possible delay. As soon as 
they arrive they should be opened out, and the secretary or 
one of the committee-men should chalk upon each cage at 
the top the number that is opposite the name of the exhibitor 
in the consecutive column. The object in doing this is to 
save much time in packing for the return journey. 
Numbered labels would be better than chalked numbers, 
as the latter are liable to get rubbed off or defaced. By 
adopting this plan, all that is necessary for the working 
members of the committee to do is to go through the 
different classes and pick out all the cages ha\ing the same 
numbers, and place them together ; they should then be 
checked off by the secretary, assistant- secretary, or some 
member of the committee who may have been specially 
selected for this duty, and finally given over to one of the 
persons who have been appointed as packers. On reference 
to the index, the number of exhibits and the class numbers 
are readily seen, and can* with the least possible labour be 
checked off. The saving of time gained by the adoption of 
this method, to say nothing of the prevention of errors, is 
almost incredible. During the many years that I took an 
active part in shoVs, as secretary or otherwise, I never 
rememyher a single occurrence of a bird being wrongly sent, 
or one being left behind, and I have known instances where 
from three to four hundrtJd birds have been carefully packed 
and sent off Yithin three hours after the closing of the show. 
If one is wanting to complete the entry, the secretary can 
easily ascei*tain which**bird is missing by referring to the class 
numbers in the index at the end of the name and address of 
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the exhibitor ; he will then communicate the fact to the 
owner. It sometimes happens that a bird is taken ill at the 
last moment, and not forwarded to a show in consequence. 
In such a case the exhibitor ought to intimate the fact to the 
secretary, but this is rarely done. Those birds which are 
sent in wrappers or other covers must be carefully dealt 
with. Before the birds are unpacked someone should be 
appointed to take charge of and fold up the wrappers and 
tie the address labels for the return journey outside of them. 
Tlie number of birds packed in each wrapper should be 
marked upon the label, for some fanciers who make large 
entries are often necessitated to send their birds in two or 
three separate packages. As soon as the wrappers are 
properly folded and labelled they should be stowed away in 
a secure place and neatly arranged. It is a bad plan to have 
too many assistants in unpacking. There should be one person 
to open the packages ; another to place the chalk numbers on 
the cages. The secretary should tick off the entries himself- 
A fourth person ought to be deputed to arrange the birds in 
their proper classes; a fifth to feed and give them water. 
More helpers than these are superfluous, and likely to be 
productive of mischief. 

The secretary must be firm in keeping order among those 
officials entrusted to perform the various duties mentioned, 
and should prevent undue intei’ference by one assistant with 
another, or other kind of obstructiveness. 

Late Entries. — There are sure to be some late entries. 
By this I mean birds entered for competition after the 
stipulated time, and after you have aiTanged your catalogue 
in manusorix^t. Such entries arc very troublesome, but it is 
quite optional with the secretary, whether he accepts them or 
not; in fact, I am not sure if he is legally justified in 
doing so without a proviso in the regulations to enable him 
to do it. About four years ago I introduced a system of 
post entries, charging an additional fee of sixpence for each 
entry for so many days after that spe<yfied for the ordinary 
closing, and I should like to see this * plan more generally 
adopted, as fanciers who neglect to send their entries at the 
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proper time should pay for their negligence. When you 
receive entries of this sort you must deal with them in this 
fashion. Suppose, for example, you receive two entries for 
Class 5, and the last entry in that class is numbered 47, you 
must enter the two additional birds thus: 47 a, 47b, and so 
on; and in the index in this manner: Presuming * the name 
of the person who has sent the late entry is Dunn, and the 
last person entered under letter D is represented by the 
consecutive number 22, you must distinguish the specimens 
entered by Mr. Dunn by adding a ^ to the figures 22, so 
that this number will be 22i.' By this simple arrangement the 
packing for the return journey, which is always looked for- 
ward to as a formidable undertaking by most people, is 
greatly facilitated, and rendered quite an easy task. 

Packing and Returning Birds. — As soon as the show is 
concluded and the room cleared of visitors the doors should be 
all secured. In the next place, aU the birds should be gathered 
together and placed in lots — all the number one’s, two’s, and so 
on. The packers must then be told off, two being apportioned 
for each lot of birds. Three lots of packers are ample in 
ordinary cases, and, if good hands, should be able to clear out 
the place in a few hours. Each couple of packers should have 
an, attendant, whose duty it is to pick out the wrappers for each 
different lot, and call out the numbers for the secretary to tick 
off each bird according to its class number. One of the packers 
will then tie each two cages together with twine, having first 
emptied the water out of 4;he drinking tins, and hand them to 
the other packer to arrange in the cover. Whilst the packers 
are engaged sewing np the package, the attendant can be 
preparing the next lot. They should be packed consecutively, 
excepting those birSs which are to be sent a long distance, as 
these ^should in all cases be sent off by the fii'st train,* The 
secretary should pre-an*ange matters with the station-master, 
and should furnish a listf of the number of packages sent by 
each conveyance, or at each separate journey of the one engaged, 
and get the lists signed by the railway company’s servants. 


w!!en practicable, the night mall will in all cases be found most suitable. 
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other important duties to be performed b^'eide, both before the 
opening and during the exhibition. As soon as all the birds are 
arranged^ and examined to see that they are all properly classed, 
fed, and supplied with water, the room should be swept; the 
floor should be strewn all over with damp sand or sawdnst 
previous to this being done to prevent the birds getting soiled 
with dust. These preliminaines being completed, you are now 
ready to admit the judges. Tou should prepare for each judge 
a lead pencil and a small memorandum or judging book, in 
which you have previously written the number and heading of 
each class; request each of them (if more than one) to mark 
down the number and particulars of every bird to which they 
award a prize or commendation. With the judges yon should 
send a person to act as amanuensis to them; he must not be 
an eichibitor, nor oozmeoted directly or indirectly with one. 
This person should be furnished with slips of paper, which 
must be obtained from the printer, being in reality leaves of a 
catalogue minus the awards ; he should keep behind the judges, 
and ought not to hold any communication with them whatever, 
beyond marking down the awards when they are called over. 
Ahoy should likewise be in attendance to tie on the prize tickets, 
under the supervision of the person attendant upon the judges 
(unless the “Field Duplicate Judging Books” are used, in which 
ease an attendant is not necessary. The whole of these officials 
should he regaled, say, once in two or three hours, with some 
light refreshment whilst performing their duties. It is usual to 
consult them as to what they prefer — ^tea, coffee, or a glass of 
sherry and a biscuit, or bread and cheese and beer. After 
every two or three classes have been judged, the boy or atten- 
dant should hand out the slips that are reiAy to the secretaiy, 
who should keep a copy of them for his own guidance, and send 
the originals to the printer; by adopting this method yon are 
enabled to have your catalogues reedy very shortly after the 
judges have finished their work. As soon as they have com- 
pleted their task have a good substantial dinner ready for 
them. After dinner the judges should, check the catalogue 
with the books supplied them by the secretary, to see what no 
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6rror lias been made ; they should then sign them, having first 
certified that they are correct. These books should be retained 
by the secretary for future reference in case of any dispute. 
He will then pay them their fees and travellmg expenses, 
taking a receipt for the same, unless the treasurer is present 

to do BO. 

Selling Tickets. — ^With regard to the arrangement for 
selling tickets, he must give the person authorised to ’»*eceive the 
admission charges so many tickets of each kind, debiting him 
with their value. Another person must be employed to collect 
these and to act as check. Instruct the latter to admit no one 
without a ticket. To distinguish between the tickets sold at the 
door and those sold by members or given to subscribers, put your 
name or initials to the latter and leave the former blank. Every 
hour or two the ticket collector or check should band in to 
the secretary or treasurer the tickets collected by him, which 
should be sorted and entered on a sheet, and afterwards 
placed under lock and key. The secretary will like^dse 
supply the ticket salesman with catalogues to sell to visitors ; 
these must form a separate account. 

Checking Accounts. — After the show is over the secretary 
must make out a list of prize money payable to each 
exhibitor, and hand it to the treasurer; he wiU likewise 
axjcount to the treasurer for ail cash he receives for sub- 
scriptions, &c., every meeting night, if the treasurer is present, 
taking his receipt for each payment in a memorandum book 
which should he used for this purpose. The secretai’y will 
likewise, on each show night, check over the amount of the 
takings at the door, in the presence of the treasurer and 
committee, and after counting and entering the same in his 
book, , hand the money over to the treasurer, taking his 
acknowledgment as before. No false delicacy should be 
exercised on these occasions, but everything should be done 
in a straightforward bnsiness-like manner, and with exact- 
ness. The secretary will, furthermore, gather in the various 
accounts, and hand tjsiem to the treasurer for payment; when 
paid, the treasurer will hand them to the secretary, who will 
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enter them on the credit side of his account before filing 
them. 

Removal op Prices from Cages. — Before the judges enter 
the show room I have always made it a rule to out off all the 
prices from the class tickets, so that they may not in any way be 
influenced in their opinion by a fancier’s own estimation of his 
birds, for some judges if they observe two birds in the same 
class precisely alike, are apt to refer to the prices before 
giving their verdicts, and if not thoroughly self-reliant men 
and endowed with moral courage, they are wont to pander to 
the opinions of the owners. Another reason is, that it is 
often the means of causing a good sale for catalogues, as 
many people purchase them on purpose to get to know the 
price of the specimens; it is also a sort of key to fanciers, 
as it enables them to estimate the qualities of a judge ; for 
there are few fanciers of experience who do not know as 
well, and sometimes better, than some of those people who 
act in that capacity, the real merits and qualifications of 
their specimens. 

Orders for Catalogues. — Whenever an exhibitor sends 
an order and j)repayment for one or more catalogues, I make 
an entry in front of hia name in the index thus, “ 1 c.” or 
“2 c.,” and so on, according to the number paid for; this I 
do with red ink, to appear more conspicuous. I afterwards 
make out a list of the names and addresses of those fanciers who 
have paid for them, and as soon after as convenient I direct 
a stamped newspaper wrapper to each of them ready to fold 
the catalogue in as soon as received from the printer. When 
more than one is paid for, I put the number required 
immediately below the address in plain figures, so that they 
can be got ready in a few minutes for the post. Exhibitors 
of six birds and upwards are generally admitted co the 
exhibition free of charge. 

Miscellaneous Hints. — The secretary or treasurer and one 
or two of the committee, alternately, should be in constant 
attendance to give any explanation te, patrons and others 
desiring it, and to keep proper order in the show room. 
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Sometimes flowers, stuffed birds, evergreens, or music are 
Introduced as additional attractions, but tbesc are merely 
accessories, and may be adopted or rejected at the discretion 
of the committee. It is sometimes considered desirable to 
have a show opened by some person in a high social position, 
and to cliarge an extra fee to witness the ceremony, but this 
plan has never been attended with success within my know- 
ledge. Exhibitors are in some cases admitted to the show at 
any time, when open, on payment of sixpence. Ho birds can 
be sold or removed without the authority of the secretary and 
in conformity with the regulations. An account of all sales 
should be kept. 

After the receipt of entries, if you lind that the show is 
badly supported, write a letter to each of the principal 
exhibitors who have not already patronised your show, 
pressing them to do so ; your appeal is sure to meet with 
some responses. The Editors of Feathered World and Poultry 
will, if the entries are deficient, willingly insert a paragraph 
free of charge, stating that entries will be received until a 
later date, if the secretary requests them to do so. 

Every night that the specimens are in the show room a 
diligent search should be made to see that no cat, or person, 
is concealed on the premises, prior to the lights being 
extinguished, and the room secui'ed for the night. Someone 
should take charge during the night, unless a hall-keeper 
resides in some part of the building, when it may be con- 
sidered unnecessary. If you find it desirable during any 
period of the exhibition to have a policeman in attendance, 
you can get one by giving timely notice to the superin- 
tendent of the town or district where the show is held. 

Be sure to see that the drinking tins are always returned 
with tbe cages to which they belong; this is often neglected, 
and causes annoyance and needless expense to exhibitors. 

Refreshments should b^ supplied to those people who are 
engaged in any arduous duties, such as packing and unpacking 
birds, arranging the tables or stands for the cages, and similar 
duties. Members of ttie committee should each have a family 
season •ticket given to them, unless they wear favours in their 
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coats by wliich they can be easily recognised by the ticket 
collector and check-taker. 

TniSASUBEE^s Duties. — The duties of a treasurer to an orni- 
thological association are more confidential than onerous. He 
will be required to take charge of all moneys collected on 
behalf of the society; he will furthermore be required to pay 
all accounts, or depute the secretary to do so, incurred on its 
behalf ; he must likewise keep a debtor and creditor account as 
well as the secretary, so that they will act as a check to each 
other, and be a means of preventing errors or irregularities. 
After the conclusion of the show, and all the disbursements 
are completed, he will be required to prepare a balance sheet 
ifi exteiisoy setting forth the source from which the funds have 
been derived, showing at a glance the amount received by 
subscriptions, entrance fees, sale of tickets, admissions to the 
exhibition, &c., separately, and on the debit side every item of 
expenditui*e should be plainly and clearly specified, so that it 
is intelligible to the meanest capacity. After it is completed 
it should be submitted to the committee for their inspection, 
information, and approval, at a special meeting called for that 
purpose. If it is satisfactory to all, it is customary for a vote 
of thanks to be accorded to both the secretary and treasurer, 
and also to the vice-chairman; but this duty devolves upon 
the committee. If a balance remains in favour of the society, 
it should be placed in the Post-office or other savings bank in 
the names of three trustees, which should always include the 
secretary and treasurer and one of the committee or the vice- 
chairman. In the event of the society being in arrears, the 
secretary and treasurer are liable to be sued in the county 
court for any debt legally contracted on behalf of the society, 
and they in turn can sue every member of the committee for 
his rateable proportion should he refuse to pay it voluntarily. 
This is, I believe, the law on the subject. 

Accounts. — The specimen of a balance sheet given on p. 413 
will doubtless be found very serviceable, especially to those 
who are unacquainted with practical book keeping. The names 
used for the society, secretary, committee, and all and every 
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name which appears not onlj in the account but likewise those 
in the ^ecimens given for arranging a schedule and catalogue, 
are, as a matter of course, imaginary or fictitious. After 
the conclusion of the meeting, the treasurer should hand over 
to the secretary all the accounts he has paid, and the balance 
sheet, which should be carefully checked, and afterwards filed. 
Sometimes atiditors are appointed to examine the accounts, and 
certify their correctness ; but in a matter of this kind such a 
course appears to me to be unwarrantable and offensive, unless 
there is some just ground for adopting it, more especially when 
the appointments are purely honorary. A treasurer should 
render the secretary all the assistance in his power, as he is 
the individual on whom the brunt of the battle falls. 

Sending Prize Money. — When the prize money is sent to 
the exhibitors, an acknowledgement should be obtained. Keep 
the numbers, dates, and amounts of the Post-office Money 
Orders sent to each, so that payment can be proved if neces- 
sary. Never send postage stamps in payment of prize money, 
however small the amount, nor Postal Orders, which are not 
by any means secure. 

Advice to Judges. — Never accept an appointment to 
officiate as judge at any show unless you feel morally certain 
that there is no reason why you should not be able to fulfil 
your engagement, as it is a great disappointment to the 
managers when a judge, after accepting office, fails to attend. 
Should you happen to feel at all unwell a few days before 
a show is about to take place, where you are under an 
engagement to act in that capacity, it will be advisable to 
communicate the fact to the secretary without delay, so that 
he may be prepared, in the event of yoor not being able to 
officiate, with a substitute to fill your place. Be sure .always 
to he in attendance in good time on the day fixed for your 
services. If the show is held at a town situated a great 
distance from the one in which you reside, it will be best for 
you to arrive there the previous night, unless you prefer to 
travel all night, or can reach it before 9 a.m. by proceeding 
by an early morning train on the day of the show. It is not 
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a commendable practice to travel all nigbt, as it is very 
likely to unfit a man for the prop^ performance of his duties. 
As soon as you accept an appointment as judge at a show, 
you should request the secretary to furnish you with a 
schedule or programme of prizes and the regulations, which 
you should read over attentively, and if there is anything 
in it which you do not clearly comprehend, write at once for 
an explanation. Before you proceed on your journey to the 
town where the show is to take place, you should prepare 
yourself with a small memorandum book, which you must 
arrange in the same way as the schedule, that is, so far as 
the classification is concerned. You should likewise write 
the word “ prize ** on three separate and consecutive lines, 
and also immediately below these the letters leaving 

two lines on which to enter the numbers, then H.C, and C., 
acting in the same way. You then only require to fill in 
first, second, and third prizes, and the numbers of the other 
birds entitled to distinction, which saves much time. It is, 
however, generally understood that the secretary of a show 
will provide the judges with properly prepared judging books 
and a lead pencil. The Field judging books are well adapted 
for this purpose, and save much time and labour to the 
judges and sexjretary alike, and are not expensive. This book 
I always fill in from my own, and afterwards check it over 
with the printed catalogue. I then certify it as being correct, 
sign it, and then hand it to the secretary; but the catalogue 
I keep, and after I return home I compare it with my own 
book; if I discover a discrepancy I write to the secretary to 
rectify it without delay. You should likewise prepare your- 
self with a good eyeglass — a powerful magnifier — and three 
small phials, containing tests for stained birds, one of spirits 
of wipe, another of liquor of potass, and the third should 
contain a good strong solution of common washing soda, or 
a little well diluted hydrochloric acid, but unless the latter 
is properly prepared it is dangerous to use; the fumes of 
this acid will* remove most dyes, but this, too, is a dangerous 
process, and should •not be practised by anyone who does 
not theroughly understand how to use it. A pair of small 
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tweezers will be found useful for examining tiie pinion 
and body feathers, &c., of the specimens. You must like- 
wise be supplied with one or two spotless white handkerchiefs 
and a piece of nice clean cotton wadding, in case you should 
require to test the genuineness of the colour of any birds. If 
the legs of a bird are stained with a colouring matter, or the 
underflue, when blown, appears discoloured, or if the colour be 
qxiite uniform throughout and void of bloom, it is pretty 
evident that the bird has been tampered with. I have detected 
several in this way. Whilst you are judging be sure to 
partake of some light refreshment, but avoid alcoholic 
beverages, unless it be a glass of sherry or good bitter beer. 
After you enter the show room, and before you commence 
your duties, take a walk round the hall or room, and satisfy 
yourself that you thoroughly understand the class arrange- 
ments. If you observe any birds drooping, or any saturated 
with water from bathing, remove them to the fire to get 
warmed or dried, as the case may be, but be sure not to 
overlook them when you come to judge the classes to which 
they belong. If you find a bird in a wrong class, call the 
attention of the secretary to the fact. Always use your own 
judgment independently in giving awards ; pander to no man 
in this respect. Should there be two judges, and you fail 
to agree after carefully going into all the points of the birds 
in dispute, let the secretary appoint another person to act 
as referee to decide between you; his opinion must be final. 
Where there are three judges, the majority must prevail. 
When you commence to judge a class of birds look them 
through very carefully, and place all the best birds — that 
first stidke you — together ; then commence to compare and 
examine them minutely, and give your Awards. Do nothing 
hurriedly, and always act conscientiously, honestly., and 
fearlessly, and with the greatest impartiality, regardless of 
all consequences ; any man who acts otherwise is unworthy 
to fill the office. There is no specific rule for judges’ charges, 
but well-known and competent judges generally charge £2 23 . 
and £S 3s. for judging a show, according to distance, say, 
between 50 and 150 miles from home, which is ihclusive 
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of travelling and hotel expenses, but where the distance is 
very great a proportionate charge to cover additional railway 
fare, &c., is made. Incompetent judges are dear at any price. 
If a show is likely to prove a failure, you might give your 
services gratuitously, charging bare expenses only. 

If, on your way to a show, you happen to miss the train, 
or if a break-down or other accident should occur which is 
likely to delay your arrival at the expected time, telegraph 
to the secretary aU necessary particulars, giving the time 
when you expect to reach your destination. If it should be 
a. dull or wet day, and the light is bad, leave those classes 
judged principally for colour to the last. Proceed with 
Yorkshire Fancies or the marked classes, and always count 
the wing and tail feathers of all the prize birds shown in the 
evenly-marked classes; if any are wanting in a specimen it 
should be disqualified. Write on the class ticket the words 
** Disqualified,” Deficient in plumage.” The same rule is 
applicable to Lizards, Cinnamons, London Fancies, and Green 
birds, but in judging birds for shape, such as Belgians and 
Scotch Fancies, or even Lancashires and clear birds, this rule 
need not apply, as the loss of a tail or a wing feather would 
not imperil their chance of taking a prize ; of course, if several 
feathers are missing from the tail or wings of a show speci- 
men in any class, it would at once debar it from taking a 
prize, as the bird would not be in a fit condition to compete 
successfully. The great thing to guard against is dishonest 
practices, where birds have been systematically trimmed in 
such a way as to give them an unfair chance of obtaining a 
prize. A bird may have lost a feather by accident, and if it 
is in the cage you should mention the fact to the secretaiy, 
who will consult with the committee, and if they are satisfied 
that the feather has been shed whilst in their custody it 
should not be considered a disqualification, or counted as 
such. The bird should stjind, but the committee should look 
well to this, as an unscrupulous exhibitor might extract a foul 
feather from the tail or wing of a show specimen and place a 
dark one (or vice versa) in the bottom of the cage, taken from 
a.nothei* bird. I have heard of such things being done. 
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In judging Lizard canaries, handle them, and blow them 
all over, and notice particularly that the bird has not a bald 
face which has been “blacked in,” and that there are no 
white feathers in the pinion covers. Examine their legs 
minutely, as they are often found to be stained, and also 
the upper mandible. In judging crested birds, see that the 
crests are not gummed down. These and a variety of similar 
dishonest practices are often resorted to by unprincipled 
fanciers. 

In judging an “ any other variety ” class of canaries, you 
should select the three best specimens of each distinct variety 
shown, and place them first, second, and third, according to 
their individual merits; never giving two prizes to the same 
variety, unless much superior in merit to birds of a different 
variety; but in awarding prizes in a selling class, you should 
give them to the best bii*ds exhibited — to those of the 
greatest intrinsic value, apart from any other consideration. 

In serving as judge severnl times during the past twenty- 
five years at the Crystal Palace, Alexandra Palac(s and many 
other important shows, I have always acted in accordance 
with the plan herein set forth, and I never was found fault 
with. Of late, I have reluctantly been necessitated to refuse 
a great many invitations to be judge at dilierent shows, owing 
to the nature of my employment (and through ill-health), as I 
have great difficulty in getting from home. I w'ould add, in 
conclusion : a judge should always bear in mind that he is as 
much the servant of the exhibitors as he is of the managers 
of a show, and that if he is faithful in the discharge of his 
duties, he must act with the most studied impartiality. 
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A. 

Accounts, exhibition, 409, 412. 
AdvertiHinjf shows, 393. 

Age at which moult commences, 
163. 

Difference in, 78. 

Of birds, 192. 

Alliance, natural. 111. 

“Any other variety,” 352. 
Apoplexy, 124. 

Aspect of bird room, 86. 

Asthma, 125. 

Attendants at shows, 392. 

Aviaries, 37. 86. 

Aviary breeding. 84. 


B. ! 

Balance sheet of show, 413. | 

Barron hens, 81. i 

Bathing canaries, 80, 364, 374. 

Beads for cage doors, 37. ! 

Beaks and claws, long, 80, 130. j 

Belgians, advice to judges of, 231. | 

Author’s first experience with, 
213. 

Breeding, 83, 217. t 

Breeding-cages for, 18.» 
Breeding vifriegated, 219. 
Classes for, 224. 

Constitution of, 216.** 

Food for, 228. 

Getting into position, 223. 


Belgians, Importing, 2i5. 

Origin of, 212. 

Overtrained, 232. 

Packing, for show, 230. 

I’oints of, 225. 

Preparing for exhibition, 227. 
Price of prize, 217. 

Rearing, 220. 

Rule.-? of a society, 232, 
Running out, 222. 

Selecting, for breeding, 219. 
Show-cage for, 31. 

Show form of, 226. 

Size of, 212. 

Standard of excellence of, 227. 
Symmetry of, 226. 

Treatment of, by secretaries, 
230. 

Washing, 228. 

Best variety of canary for breed- 
ing for prizes, 191. 

Bird house, detached, 87. 

Bird rooms, 86. 

Birds, canaries learning the songs 
of other, 190. 

Declining to sing in the 
presence of other birds, 190. 
Out of condition, 71. 

Sib-bred, 93. 

Timid, 190. 

Unhealthy, 71. 

Book, stud, 67, 182. 

Border Fancy, 349 : 

Class for, 850. 

Judging, 350. 

2 E 2 
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Border fancy, oriprin of, 350. 

Points of, 349. 

Standard of excellence, 350. 
Bowels, inflammation of the, 136. 
Box, moulting, for London Fancy, 
167. 

Boxes, nest, 62, 115, 

Branches of trees for aviaries, 85. 
Breaking cats to birds, 185. 
Breeding, 51. 

Aviary, 84. 

Belgians, 83, 217- 
Birds for exhibition, 71. 

Cages, 16, 52, 116. 

Cinnamons, 268, 275, 280. 
Difficulties experienced in, 70. 
For prizes, best variety for, 
191. 

From young hens, 72. 

German canaries, 355. 

Glasgow Dons, 238. 

Goldfinch and canary mules, 
92, 107. 

Green canaries, 353. 
Lancashire Coppies, 254. 

Late, 89. 

Lizards, 332. 

London Fancy, 102, 346. 
Manchester Coppies, 254. 
Modem Cinnamons, 275. 
Modem crested Norwich, 316. 
Modem plainhead Norwich, 
310. 

Modern Scotch Fancy, 244, 
250. 

Mules, 91, 105. 

Norwich Fancy, 103, 287, 310, 
316. 

Pairing for, 54. 

Place, selection of, 76. 

Scotch Fancy, 238, 244, 250. 
Season, 55. 

Selecting canaries for mule, 

102 . 

Variegated Belgians, 219. 
Yorkshire Fancy, 259. 

Broken limbs, 127. 

Bronchitis, 128. 

Brood, first, 77. 

Broods, second and other, 82. 


Brown linnet and canary mules, 
361. 

Buffs, double, for mule breeding, 
104. 

Buyers, caution to, 148. 

Buying birds, 197, 200. 


C. 

Cages, 1. 

Breeding, 16, 52. 

Colouring and Painting, 12. 
Doors for, 17, 37. 
Drawing-room, 118. 
Exhibition, 25. 

Flight, 36. 

For mule-breeding, 116. 

For singing birds, 35. 

For young mules, 117. 
Making, 2. 

Show, 25. 

Staining, varnishing, polish- 
ing, 14. 

Travelling, 34. 

Wiring, 7. 

Wood for, 5. 

Cake, saffron, 199. 

Canary, common, 349. See Border 
Fancy. 

Original, 209. 

Societies, 376. 

Cases, packing, 47. 

Catalogues of shows, 403. 

, Orders for, 410. 

Caiaract, 147. 

Catarrh, 129. 

Catching rats, 204. 

Cats, breaking, to birds, 185. 
Causes of disease, 122. 

Caution to purchasers, 200. 
Cayenne feeding, 170. 

Checking accounts after shows, 
409. 

Cheverell goldfinches, 101, 109. 
Chorea, 129. 

Cinnamon, 266. 

Breeding, 268. 

Classes, 272. 

Crested, 271. 
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Cinnamon, crosHea with, 267* 
Points of, 272. 

Preparingr for exhibition, 371. 
Show-caj^os for, 25, 33. 
Standards of excellence, 273. 
Variegated, 271, 2“3. 
Cinnamon, modem, 274 : 

Breeding, 275. 

Improving, 278. 

Mongrels, 276. 

Size of, 275. 

Standard of excellence, 279. 
Cinnamon, crested, 280 : 

Breeding, 280. 

Judging, 282. 

Cinnamon, evenly-marked, 283. 
Classes, Belgian, 224. 

Border Fancy, 349. 

Cinnamon, 272. 

Glasgow Don, 238. 

Lancashire Coppy, 255. 

Lizard, 336. 

London Fancy, 347. 
Manchester Coppy, 255, 

Mule, 359. 

Norwich Fancy, 294. 327. 
Scotch Fancy, 238. 

Yorkshire Fancy, 26,3. 

Claw, deformed, 133. 

Claws and beaks, long, 80, 130. 
Cleaning breeding- cages, 52. 

Seed, 194. 

Close and open shows, 376. 
Cocoanut nest, 61. 

Cold (catarrh), 129. • 

Colour, influence of foods, &c., on, 
170. 

Preserving, 179. 

Colouring cages, 1 2. 

Committees of shows, %heir duties, 
^ &c., 396. 

Common canary, 349. See Border 
Fancy. 

Condition, birds out of, 71. ^ 
Confinement, evil effects of, 121. 
Consanguinity,* 105. 

Constipation, 130. 

Consumption, 130. ^ 

Coppy,* Lancashire, 251. See 
Manchester Coppy. 


Coppy, Manchester, 251. See 
Manchester Coppy 
Coppy or crest, 286. 

Cost of common canaries, 211. 
Cough, 128, 131. 

Cramp, 133. 

Crested birds, 180, 204. 
Cinnamons, 271, 280. 

Norwich, 286, 302. 

Norwich, modern, 314. See 
Norwich, modem crested. 
Cripples, 192. 

Cross breeds, 358. 

Crown or crest, 286. 

Crushing seed, 57. 

Crystal Palace indoor aviary, 40. 
Cumberland fancy, 349. See 
Border Fancy. 

Cutting claws and beaks, 80. 


I Damp rooms, 179. 

I Dark goldfinch mules, 107. 

I Mule breeding, choice of gold- 
finches for, 109. 

Decline, 133. 

Deformed beaks and claws, 80, 
130. 

Birds, 192. 

Delicate health, 77. 

Detached bird house, 87. 

Diarrhoea, 133. 

Diary, 67, 181. 

Example of, 183. 

Difficulties experienced in breed- 
ing, 70. 

Diphtheria, 135. 

Dirty feet, 80. 

Diseases, 121 : 

Apoplexy, 124. 

Asthma, 125. 

Broken limbs, 127. 
Bronchitis, 123. 

Cataract, 144. 

Catarrh, 129. 

Causes of, 122. 

Chorea, 129. 

Cold, 129. 
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IXiseaseB : constipation, 130. 
Consumption, 130. 

Cough, 128, 131. 

Cramp, 133. 

Decline, 133. 

Deformed hind claw, 133. 
Diarrhoea, 133. 

Diphtheria, 135. 

Dysentery, 135. 

Egg-bound, 136. 

Enteritis, 136. 

Epilepsy, 138. 

Fainting, 132. 

Feather-eating, 139. 

Fevers, 149, 154. 

Fits, 139. 

General remarks on, 121. 
“Going light,” 133. 

Hepatitis, 140. 

Inflammation of the bowels, 
13G. 

Imflammation of the liver, 
140. 

Inflammation of the lungs, 
147. 

Loss of voice, 144. 
Ophthalmia, 144. 

Overgrown beaks and claws, 
80, 130. 

Parasites, 52, 143, 145. 
Phthisis, 130. 

Pip, 147. 

Pneumonia, 147. 

Kupture, 137, 148. 

Scarlet Fever, 149. 

Sore feet, 151. 

Surfeit, 152. 

Sweating, 74. 

Swollen joints, 152. 

Syncope, 152. 

Tumours, 153. 

Typhus Fever, 154. 

Vermin, 52, 143, 145. 

Warts, 154. 

“Wasting away,” 133. 

Wens, 153. 

Wounds, 161. 

Dispositions of canaries, 51. 
Distance, sending birds to a, 198. 
Distinction of sex, 188. 


Distinguishing marks, 79. 

District prizes, 396. 

Don, Glasgow, 235. Hee Glasgow 
Don. 

Doors, beads for, 37. 

Cage, 9. 

Double buffs for mule breeding, 
104. 

Yellows for mule breeding, 
104. 

Draughts, protection from, 165. 
Draw'ers, egg, 46. 

Drawing feathers, 371. 
Drawing-room cage, 118. 
Drinking. troughs, 41 
Dun, 266. *SVe Cinnamon. 
Duplicate nests, 110. 

Dutch canaries, 352. 

Duties, committee’s, 396. 
Secretary’s, 397. 

Treasurer's, 412. 

Dysentery, 135. 


K. 

Egg-bound, 64, 136. 

Egg-drawers, 46. 

Eggs, fertile, to know, 195. 
Impregnating, 195. 

Mice destroying, 187. 

Nest, 64. 

Removal of, 65. 

Troughs for, 46, 

Unfruitful, 81. 

Enteritis, 136. 

Entries for show, arranging, 103. 

Late, 406. 

Epilepsy, 138. 

Excellence, •• standards of, iS'ee 
Standards of excellence. 
Exhibition, breeding birds for, 71. 

Preparing birds for, 371. 
Expenses of shows, 390. 


F. 

Fainting, 152. 
Fits, 139. 
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Feather* eating, 139. 

Feathers, drawing, 871. 

Feeding, hand, 77. 

Foot, dirty, 80. 

Sore, 80, 151. 

Felt lining for nests, 59. 

Fertile eggs, to know, 195. 

Fever, scarlet, 149. 

Typhus, 154. 

Fire and gas in rooms with birds, 
194. 

First brood, 77. 

Fits, 139, 

Flight-cages, 36. 

Flighting stock birds, 51. 

Food, 122. 

Cheap, for young birds, 207. 
Daring moult, 163. 

For Belgians. 228. 

For newly-paired birds, 56. 
Green, 63. 

Food. hopi)ers for, 44. 

Influence of, on colour, 170. 
Prejtared, 57. 

Forcing a moult, 106, 

Foster mothers, 78. 

French cauarie.s, 358. 


G. 

Gas and fire in rooms with birds 
194. 

Gorman canaries, 354 : 

Breeding, 355. • 

Price of, 354. 

Teaching, to sing, 355. 
German paste, 199. 

Glasgow Don, 235 : 

Breeding, 238. • 

Classes, 238. 

‘*Going Light,” 133. 

Origin of, 237. 

Packing-case for, 47. 

Points of, 239. 

Standard df excellence, 241. 
Style of, 241. 

Travelling, 240. ^ 

Goldfinch and canary mules, 92, 
107, 359. 
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Goldfinches, Cheverell and Pea- 
throat, 101, 1O9. 

For mule breeding, 109. 
Newly-caught, 112. 

Grain, poisoned, for vermin, 186. 
Green canaries, 352 : 

Breeders of, 355. 

Breeding, 353. 

Points of, 354. 

St. Andreasberg fanciers’ 
treatment of, 855. 

Standard of excellence, 354. 
Green food, 63. 


H. 

Hand-feeding, 77. 

Hartz Mountain Boilers, 355. 
Hatcaing, 70, 90. 

Health, hens with delicate, 77. 
Heating bird room, 86. 

Hens, barren, 81. 

Irregularly laying, 82. 
Leaving cocks beside, during 
incubation, 73. 

Mule, rearing canaries, 197. 
Refusing to feed their pro- 
geny, 76. 

Ruptured, 148. 

Singing, 81. 

Sweating young birds, 74. 
Young, breeding from, 72. 
Hepatitis, 140. 

i Hints, miscellaneous, for shows, 
j 309. 

I Holes in wire cages, 5. 

Hoppers, seed, 44. 

Hind claw, deformed, 133. 

Hybrids or mules, marked canaries 
mistaken for, 196. 


I. 

j Importing Belgians, 215. 
i Impregnating eggs, 195. 
Incubation, 64, 89, 111. 

Leaving cocks beside hens 
during, 73. 
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Incubation of mules, 111. 

Indexing exhibition entries, 403. 
Indoor aviary, 40. 

Inflammation of the bowels, 136. 
Of the liver, 140. 

Of the lungs, 143. 

Influence of food on colour, 170. 
Of Ught during moult, 165. 

Of parents on the progeny 
(mules), 92. 

Of various ingredients on 
colour during moult, 171. 
Internal parasites, 143. 
Introduction of the canary, 210. 
Irregularly laying hens, 82. 


Joints, swollen, 152. 

Judges, advice to, 414. 

AnnoUiioing the names of, 
392. 

At shows, treatment of, 408. 
Judging-books, 408, 415. 

Judging, standards for. See 
Standards of excellence. 


L. 

Labelling for shows, 49. 

Lancashire breeding-cage, 25. 

Coppy, 251. See Manchester 
Coppy. 

Late breeding, 89. 

Entries for shows, 406. 

Laying hens, irregular, 82. 

Lean-to aviary, 38. 

Learning songs of other birds, 
190. 

Lice, 145. 

Light, excluding, 373. 

Influence of, during moult, i 
165. 

Limbs, broken, 127. 

Lime and sand, 79. 

Lining for nests, 59. 

Linnet and other mules, 118. 

Liver, inflammation of the, 140. 


Lizard, 331 : 

Breeding, 332. ^ 
Breeding-cages, for 16, 19. 
Classes, 336. 

Points of, 336. 

Show-cages for, 25, 32. 

Show plumage of, 332. 
Standard of excellence, 339. 
Trimming, 331. 

Type of, 340. 

London Fancy, 341 : 

Breeders of, 341. 

Breeding, 346. 

Classes for, 347- 
Crosses with, 342. 

Judging, 348. 

Moulting box for, 167. 

Nest feather birds, 345- 
Origin of, 341. 

Points of, 347, 

Show. cages for, 25. 
Standard of excellence, 34-8. 
Long claws and beaks, 80. 

Loss of voice, 144. 

Lungs, inflammation of the, 147. 


M. 

Making cages, 2. 

Management, general, 51. 
Manchester Coppy, 251 : 

Breeding, 254. 

Breeding-cage for, 16. 
'Classes, 255. 

Origin of, 251. 

Points of, 252. 

Standard of excellence. 258. 
Marked canaries mistaken for 
mules or hybrids, 196. 
Marking birds, 200. 

Marks, distinguishing, 79. 

Mating for mules, 112, 

Measuring Yorkshire Fancies, 2G1. 
Meetings for arranging shows, 
388, 

Mice, exterminating, 184, 187. 
Mills for crushing food, 57. 
Miscellaneous hints for shows, 
305. 
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Modern Cinnamon, 274. Bee 
Cinnamon, modern. 

Crested Norwich, 314. See 
Norwich, modern crested. 
Plainheid Norwich, 308. Bee 
Norwich, modem plain- 
head. 

Scotch Fancy, 242. Bee 
Scotch Fancy, modern. 
Mothers, foster, 78. 

Moultinjar, ape at which it com- 
mences, 163. 

Box for London Fancy, 167. 
Cayenne when, 170. 

Crested birds, 180. 

Critical time for, 162. 

Damp rooms when, 179. 

Food durinp, 163. 

Forcinp, 166. 

Influence of lipht whilst, lo.^. 
Influence of various food.s on 
the colour, 170, 171. 
Numbers tog-ether whilst. 168. 
Preserving colour whilst, 

179. 

Protection from draughts 

whilst 165. 

Season for, 162. 

Show birds, 169, 

Symptoms and first treatment, 
163. 

Mule- breeding, 91. 

Cages for, 1 16. 

Canaries for, 102. 

Double buffs for, 104. • 

Double yellows for, 101. 
Goldfinches for, 1 09. 
Uncertainties of, 91. 

Mules, 359 . 

Cages for young, ^17. 
anary for singing, 191. 
oldfiiich, 107. 

Goldfinch and canary. 92, 359. 
Good, 91. 

Hen, rearing canaries^ 11»7, 
Incubatioft of, 111. 

Influence of parents on the 
progeny, 92. ^ 

Liftnet and canary, 118, 361, 
363. 


I Htdes, marked canaries mistaken 
for, 196. 

Mating for, 112. 

Singing, 191. 

Siskin and canary, 362. 
Varieties of, 92, 359. 
Mutilated birds, 192. 


N. 

Nails for tin nests, 76. 

Natural alliance, 111. 

Nests, 58. 

Box, 62, 115. 

Duplicate, 110. 

Eggf for, 66. 

Screw nails for tin, 76. 
Young birds cast out of, 82. 
Nestlings, solitary, 79. 
Newly-caught goldfinches, 112. 
Newly-paired birds, food for, 56. 
Non-cayenne fed birds, 177. 
Norwich Fancy, 284 : 

Breeding, 287. 

Breeding-cages for, 16, 19. 
Classes, 294. 

Clear, 284. 288, 294, 295, 301. 
Crested, 286, 295, 298, 300, 
302. 

Evenly-marked, 286, 290, 292, 
294, 296, 300, 301. 

Green, 289, 301. 

Marking of, 287. 

Origin of, 284. 

Points of, 295. 

Show cages for, 25, 33, 
Standards of excellence. 301, 
302. 

Ticked, 289, 295, 301, 306. 
Trimming, 287. 

Unevenl> - marked, 289, 295, 
301. 

Variegated, 304. 

Varieties of, 284. 

Norwich, modern crested, 314; 
Breeding, 316. 

Classes, 327. 

Origin of, 314. 

Points of, 316. 
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Norwich, modern crested ; prices 
of, 323. 

Size of, 317. 

Standards of excellence, 322, 
330. 

Norwich, modern plainliead, 308 : 
Breeding, 310. 

Origin of, 308. 

Points of, 312. 

Preparing for exhibition, 371. 
Size of, 318. 

Numbers, moulting in, 1G8. 


O. 

Officers of societies, 385. 

Open and close shows, 376, 383. 
Ophthalmia, 144. 

Orders for catalogues of shows, 410. 
Original canary, 209. 

Origin of Belgian, 212. 

Border Fancy, 350. 

Glasgow Don, 237. 

Lancashire Coppy, 251. 
London Fancy, 341. 
Manchester Coppy, 251. 
Norwich Fancy, 284, 308, 314. 
Scotch Fancy, 237. 

Scotch Fancy, modern, 247. 
Outdoor aviaries, 37. 

Overgrown claws and beaks, 80, 
130. 

Overtrained Belgians, 232. 


P. 

Packing Belgians for show, 230. 
Birds and returning after 
shows, 47, 407. 
Packing-cases, 47. 

Prizes for, 396. 

Painting cages, 12. 

Pairing, 54. 

Pairs, managing single, 68. 
Pampering, evil effects of, 123. 
Pans, nesting, 62. 

Parasites, 52, 143, 145. 

Parentage of young birds, 67. 


1 Parents, influence of, ou progeny, 
I 92. 

! Paring claws and beaks, 80. 

I Paste, German, 199. 
j Patrons of shows, 386. 
i Pea-throat goldfinches, 101, 109. 

! Phthisis, 130. 

! Pip, 147. 

i Plainhead Norwich, modern, 308. 

I Norwich modern ploin- 

1 head. 

I Plucking of young, 75. 

1 Pneumonia, 147. 

1 Points of Belgian, 225. 

I Border Fancy, 349. 

Cinnamon, 272. 
j Glasgow Don, 239. 

Green canary, 354. 

Lancashire Coppy, 252. 

; Lizard, 336. 

Ijondon Fancy, 347. 

I Manchester Coppy, 252. 

Modern Cinnamon, 275, 
j Modem crested Norwich, 316. 

I Modern plainhead Norwich, 

i 312. 

I Modern Scotch Fancy, 250. 

. Norwich Fancy, 295, 312, 316. 

i Scotch Fancy, 239. 

, Yorkshire Fancy, 263. 

I Points, prizes for, 394. 

; Poisoned grain for vermin, 186. 
Polishing cages, 14. 

Powdering food, 57. 

Prepared food, 57. 

; Preparing birds for exhibition, 371. 
I Preserving colour, 179. 
j Prices of canaries, 211. 

From cages, removals of 410. 
Of prizu Belgians, 217. 

; Printing for ►how**, 398. 

I Prize money, sending, 414. 

I Prizes, best variety lor breeding 
I . for, 191. 

I District, 396. 

; For packing-cases, 396. 

I Points, 394. 

! Progeny, Yusuis refusing to feed 
their, 76. 

Influence of parents on, 92. 
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ProgrAmmeB of hIjow<*, 309, 
Protection from draughts duringr 
moult, 165. 

Pulmonary coneumption, 130, 
Purchasers, caution to, 148. 
Purchasing birds, 197, 200, 


Q. 

Quaker, 206. See Cinnamon. 


R. 

Bake for caice -cleaning, 53. 

Kats in bird rooms, 1S4, 204. 
Kearing Belgians, 220. 

Receiving and staging birds at 
shows, 405. 

Red-fed birds, classification of, 
177. 

Red-feeding, 171, 178. 

Removal of eggs whilst laying, 05. 

Of prices from cages, 410. 
Returning birds from shows, 407. 
Rooms, damp, 17J>. 

Gas and fire in, 194. 

Mice or rats in bird, 184, 204. 
Separate, 52. 

Rules and regulations of societies, 
379. 

Of a Belgian society, 232. 
Running out Belgians, 222. 
Rupture, 137. 

Ruptured hens, 148. 


) " 

Saffron cake, 199. 

St. Andreasberg fanciers and 
green canaries, 355. 

Sand and lime, 79, 123. 

Scarlet fever, 149. . * 

Schedules, 390, •400. 

Scotch Fancy, 235. See Glasgow 
I>on. 

Scotch Fancy, modern, 242 : 
Breeding, 244, 250. 


Scotch Fancy, modern : faults of, 
249. 

Origin of, 247. 

Points of, 250. 

Standard of excellence, 250. 
Screw nails for tin nests, 76. 
Sea-sand, 123. 

Season, breeding, 55. 

Moulting, 162. 

Second and other broods, 82. 
Secretaries, treatment of Belgians 
by, 230. 

Duties of, at «»how8, 397. 
Seed, cleaning, 194. 

Crushing, 57. 

{ Hoppers, 44. 

Selecting Belgians for breeding, 
219. 

Breedir.g place, 76. 

Selling tickets for shows, 409. 
Sending birds to a distance, 198. 
Birds from shows, 407. 

! Prize monej", 414. 

Separate rcK)m8, 51. 

\ Servants for shows, 392. 

Sex, distinction of, 188. 

I Show birds, 169, 204. 
j Cages, 25. 

I Shows, 376 : 

i Accounts of, 409, 412. 

Advertising, 393. 

Advice to judges, 414. 
Announcing the names of 
judges at, 392. 

Assistance and treatment of 
judges at, 408. 

Attendants at, 392. 

Breeding birds for, 71. 

Cages for, 25. 

CatalogueB for, 403, 419. 
Checking accounts of, 409. 
Close, 376. 

Committees’ duties at, 396. 
District prizes at, 396. 
Entry-form for, 402. 

Expensbs of, 390. 

Firt>t All-England, 210. 
Indexing entries for, 403. 
Judges at, 392, 408, 414. 
Late entries at, 406. 
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Shows : meetings and general 
business at, 388. 

Officers for, 385. 

Open, 383. 

Packing birds for, 47, 407. 
Patrons of, 386. 

Points prizes at, 304. 
Preparing birds for, 371. 
Printing for, 398. 

Prizes at, 304, 401, 414. 
Programmes for, 309. 
Receiving birds at, 405. 
Removal of prices from cages, 
410. 

Returning birds from, 407. 
Rules for, 400. 

Schedules for, 390, 400. 
Secretary’s duties at, 397. 
Servants employed at, 392. 
Selling tickets for, 409. 
Staging birds at, 405. 

Tickets for, 389. 409. 
Treasurer’s duties at, 412. 
Shrubs, branches of, for aviaries. 
85. 

Sib-bred birds, 93, 105. 

Sing, birds declining to, in the 
presence of other birds, 

190. 

Singing birds, cages for, 35. 

Canary or canary mule for ? 

191. 

Hens, 81. 

Single pairs, how to manage, 68. 
Siskin and canary mules, 362. 

Soap for washing canaries, 365. 
Societies, Belgian, rules of, 232. 
And close and open shows, 
376. 

Officers of, 385. 

Solitary nestlings, 79. 

Songs of other birds, canaries 
learning, 190. 

Sore feet, 151. 

Spangle-backs, 358, 

Specimen of balance sReet, 413. 

Of entry form, 402. 

Of programme for show, 
400. 

Staining cages, 14. 


I Standards of excellence : 

Belgian, 227. 

Border Fancy, 350. 

Cinnamon, 273, 279. 

Dark goldfinch mules, 263. 
Glasgow Don, 241. 

Goldfinch and canary mules, 
360, 361. 

I Green canaries, 354. 

I Lancashire Coppy, 258. 

I Lizard, 339. 

London Fancy, 348. 
Manchester Coppy, 258. 
Modem Cinnamon, 279. 
Modem crested Norwich, 322, 
< 330. 

; Modern Scotch Fancy, 250. 

! Norwich Fancy, 301, 302, 318, 

I 322, 330. 

j Scotch Fancy, 241. 

! Yorkshire Fancy, 262, 261, 

! 265. 

i Staging birds for show, 105. 

I Stock birds, flighting, 51. 

I Straightener, wire. 11. 

I Stud book, 67, 182. 

, Surfeit, 152. 
j Sweating, 74. 
j Young birds, hens, 74. 

j Swollen joints, 152. 

I Symptoms of, and first treatment 
during rnonlt, 163. 
j Of diseases, 121. 

Syncope, 152. 


T. 

Tail-feathers, drawing, 371. 
Taming Vnrds, 192. 

Tassel or crest, 286. 

Teaching German canaries to sing, 
355. 

Telegram, 277. See Cinnamon, 
Modem. 

Tempers of canaries, 51. 

Tickets for shows, 389. 

Sellift| 5 Vfor shows, 409. 

Timid birds, 190. 

Tin, drinking, 42. 
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Tin nestft. 58, 76. 

Tools for cage-makinjjir, 4. 
Top-knot, toppin, or crest, 286. 
Travellin^f, 198. 
Travellin^-cag-ea, 34. 
Treasurer’s duties, 412. 
Troug-hs, drinking, 41. 

Egg, 46. 

Tumours, 153. 

Twins, 205. 

Typlius fever, 154. 


U. 

Unfruitful eggs, 81. 
Unhealthy birds, 71. 


V. 

Varieties, best, for breeding for 
prizes, 191. 

Of canary, 211. 

Of mules, 92, 359. 

Of Norwich Fancy, 284. 
Various ingredients, influence of, 
during moult, 135. 
Varnishing cages, 14. 

Vermin, 52, 143, 145. 

Voice, loss of, 144. 


W. 

Warming bird-room, 86. 
Warnings, 200. 

Warts, 154. 

Washing Belgians, 228. 

Cfanaries, 80, 304.« 

“ Wasting away,” 133. 


Water-troughs, 41. 

Weaning young bird"), 79. 
Wens, 153 
Wild canary, 209, 
Wing-feathers, drawing, 372. 
Wire straighten er, 11. 
Wiring cages, 6. 

Woo<l for cages, 5. 

Wounds, 161, 


Y. 

Yellow-fed birds, classification of, 
177. 

Yellow feeding, 178. 

Yellows, double, for mule breeding, 
104. 

Yorkshire Fancy, 259 : 

B '-ceding, 259. 

Breeding-cage for, 16. 

Classes for, 263- 
Measuring, 261. 

Points of, 263. 

Show-cage for, 32. 

Standards of excellence of, 
262, 264, 265. 

Young birds : Hens sweating, 74. 
Cast out of the nest, 82. 
Cheap food for, 207. 

Dead in shell, 206. 

Dying when a few days old, 
207. 

Feeding other birds, 206. 

Hens refusing to feed, 76. 
Influence of parents on, 92. 
Parentage of, 67. 

Parents plucking, 75. 
Weaning, 79. 

Young hens, breeding from, 72. 
Mules, cages for, 117. 




^BITISH CAGE BIBES. Containing Fnll Dii’ections 
for Successfully Breeding, Rearing, and Managing tLe 
vafrtfJu? British Birds that can be kept in Confinement. Illus- 
trated with COLOURED PLATES and numerous finely-cut 
Wood Engnivings. By R. L. Wallace. In cloth gilt, price 
10s. t><Z. 

/ ^AVOtTBITE FOKEIOBT BI&DS, foi Cag«-s and 
Aviaries. How to Keep them in Health. Fully Illus- 
trated. By W. T. Greene, M.A., M.D., F.Z.S., &c. lu cloth, 
price ‘2«, {yd. 

^HE SPEAKING PAEBOTS. The Art of Keeping 
and Breeding the principal Talking Parrots in Confine- 
ment. By Dr. Karl Russ. Illustrated with COLOURED 
PLATES and Engravings. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 

|?|18EASES OF CAGE BIBBS : Their Causes, Symp- 
toms, itnd Treatment. A Handbook for everyone who 
keeps a Bird. By Dr. W. T. Greene, F.Z.S. In paper, price Is. 

]pKEASANT - KEEPING FOB AMATEUBS. A 

“ ^ Practical Handbook on the Breeding, Roaring, and 
General Management of Fancy Pheasants in Confinement. 
By George Horne. illustrated with Diagi-ams of the 
neivssary Pens. Aviaries, v^c., and a COLOURED FRONTIS- 
PIECE and many full-pagt‘ Engi*avings of the chief Yarieties 
of Pleasants, drawn from life by A. F. Lydon. In cloth gilt, 
price 3s. 6d. 


• t»NDON : 

L. UPCOTT'GILL, 170, Strand, W.C. 



CANARIES 

FOR 

EXHIBITION OR SONG 


are more readily disposed of or procured at 
fair prices through 


Zhc Basaar, 
iSycbanoe. anb ^IDart 



than throtigh any other medium. Probably 
more Canaries change owners on advantageous 
terms through that paper than through all 
others put together. 


Price S2d., of ail Newsafirents. 


Office: lYO, STRAID, LOIDOffi W.C. 





